


pow HESEA-Horse 3 is John- 
cai (oS son’s latest development 
of the motor, which, seven 
years ago, brought weights tum- 
bling down in the outboard motor 
field. It has been copied far and 
wide. Yet nowhere will you find its 
equal, pound for pound, in power, 
convenience and dependability. 

It is still the world’s lightest 
‘twin cylinder outboard motor. Its 
weight is 38 pounds — and that 
means 38 pounds complete. Being a 
self contained power plant, it is the 
very soul of convenience — fitting 
any boat you buy or hire without a 
thought for special preparation. 
You lift it with a single hand and 
clamp it on astern. You’re set. 

With the Johnson Release Charg- 
er, proclaimed the greatest devel- 
opment in the industry, the SEa- 
Horse 3 starts easily . . . positively 
.-. under all conditions . . . even 
‘when the motor is stone cold... or 
flooded with gas! This forward step 
in outboard motoring cuts starting 
effort to such an extent it can no 
longer be called an effort. 

This motor has the exclusive 
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Release Charger 
Full Pivot Steering. 


Underwater 
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advantage of Full Pivot Steering 
which means you can steer your. 
boat with full power in any and 
every direction. You can start side. 
wise or astern. You can maneuver 
against a head or quartering wind, 
Full Pivot Steering is the feature 
that makes a boat alert and nimble, 
Being a Johnson, the SEa-Horse 
3 is dependable, which explains its 
ever increasing sales to the point 
where it far outnumbers any other 
outboard model in the field. For 
angler, cottager or Young America, 
there is no finer outboard motor, 
weight and power considered, than 
the Sea-HorseE 3. Priced at $150 
f. o. b. Waukegan. 


Six Sea-HorseE Models Priced $115 
to $325. Soldon Free Trial and Easy 
Payment Plan. Write for Catalog 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1587 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


IN CANADA: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ontario. Distributor for British Colum 
bia, Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
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ForEST AND STREAM 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


Baits 
t the Fish 


The Picture Telis the Story 


Pflueger Leminous Tandem 
Spinner 


For day and night fishing. Pol- 

ished Nickel Top. Luminous 
Enamel canes. 6 sizes, 3-0 to 3 
—Trout to Muskallunge. Prices, 
35¢ to 75¢c, 


Paaater Muskill Bait— 
Spotlite Finish 

This bait is constructed prima- 
rily for taking Muskallunge, but 
is effective for Bass, Northern 
Pike, Pickerel and other game 
fish. Our two new finishes, Spot- 
lite and Striplite, have proved 
wonderfully successful. Price 
each, size 7, 75c—Sizes 9 and 
12, $1.00. 


Pflueger Harp Pork 
se Rind Spinner 
practically weedless; 
Ballasted — rides with 
hook point up. For Bass 
Trout, Pike, Pickerei 


and Mu = 
eS skallunge 


When you cast a Pflueger 
Bait you have proved ex- 
perience back of your fish- 
ing—all of the skill born of 
three generations of Pflueger 
experience in designing baits 
that lure fish. 


Pflueger Reels 


also take first place in every 
fisherman’s tackle box if he 
wants to have all of the best 
that three generations can 
put into good fishing reels. 


For bait casting or 
trolling ask your sport- 
ing goods dealer for the 
Pflueger Supreme, Pflue- 
ger Summit or Pflueger 
Akron Reels. For Trout 
or Salmon ask for the 
Pflueger Medalist. For 
surf casting ask for the 
Pflueger Oceanic. For 
deep sea fishing ask for 
the Pflueger Atlapac or Adams. 


If you will send your name and ad- 
dress we will gladly mail you free a copy 
of the Pflueger Pocket Catalog showing 
all of these and other Pflueger Reels and 
Baits for every kind of fresh or salt 
water fishing. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. FS.7 Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, President 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GE 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Black Bass—caught on Pflueger Harp 
Spinner at Lower Otay Lake, San 
Diego, by Bill Hellings and Harry T. 
Bishop. 


Pocket Catalog 
No. 148 


If you like fishing 

you will like to read 

the Pflueger Pocket 

Catalog. Send for 

Free Copy. It tells 

you interesting ¢ Dept. FS-7 
¢ Akron, Ohio 


facts on fish and of Gentlemen: Please send 


fishing. # me, free of cost, your Cat- 


otalog No. 148. 
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The Sportsman’s Calendar 
for July 


Bench Shows 


June 15— Ladies’ Kennel Association 
of Massachusetts, Auburndale, Mass. 
Charles E. Townsend, Sup’t, Box 2377, 
Boston, Mass. 

June 21—Chow Chow Club of America, 
Rve, N. Y. Dr. Henry Jarrett, Sec’y, 
Box 4372, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

June 22—West Pennsylvania Kennel Club, 
McKeesport, Pa. Jos. McIntosh, Sec’y, 
Box 209, Long Run Rd., McKeesport, 
Pa. Entries close June 12th. 

July 3-4—Cambria County Fair Ass’n, 
Ebensburg, Pa. H. F. Dorr, Sec’y, 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

Aug. 9-10—Arlington nel Club, Ar- 
lington, Wash. Dr. G. Unrau, Sec’y, 
111 Maple St., Arlington, Wash., 

Aug. 10-11—Long Beach Kennel Club, 
Long Beach, Calif. H. Gordon Spohn, 
Sec’y, 358 Ximeno Ave., Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Aug. 20-21—Wausau Kennel Club, Wau- 
sau, Wis. C. Winkelman, Sec’y, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

Aug. 24-25—Stockton Kennel Club, Stock- 
ton, Calif. F. Belmore, Sec’y, Stockton, 
Calif. 

Aug. 27—Barnstable Kennel Club, Barn- 
stable, Mass. T. E. L. Kemp, Sec’y, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Aug. 31—North Shore Kennel Club, 
Smithtown, Long Island, N. Y. Mrs. 
J. Van S. Bloodgood, Sec’y, Setauket, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Sept. 2-3-4—North Iowa Kennel Club, 
Mason City, Iowa. R. H. McCormick, 
Sec’'y, 912 Fourth St., S. W. Mason 
City, Ia. 

Sept. 2-4—Spokane Kennel Club, Spokane, 
Wash, T. -S. Griffith, Pres., Suite 7, 
Terminal Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Sept. 13-14—Ventura County Kennel Club, 
Santa Paula, Calif. Mrs. E. E, Con- 
verse, Sec’y, Lingdooley Ranch, Santa 
Paula, Calif. 

Sept. 13-14—Westmoreland Poultry & 
Pet Stock Ass’n, Greensburg, Pa. R. C. 
Faust, Sec’y, Greensburg, Pa. 

Sept. 14—Tuxedo Kennel Club, Tuxedo 
Park, N, Y. Mrs. E. M. Weld, Sec’y, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

Sept. 14—Worcester County Kennel Club, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss A. G. Howe, 
Sec’y, Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Sept. 17-18—Pueblo Kennel Club, Pueblo, 
Colo. Miss Corinne Welsch, Sec’y, 614 
W. 11th St., Pueblo, Colo. 

Sept. 21—Ladies’ Kennel. Ass’n of Amer- 
ica, Rye, N. Y. Mrs. F. Y. Mathis, 
Sec’y, Greenwich, Conn. 

Sept. 23—Englewood Kennel Club, Engle- 
wood, N. J. Miss E. G. Hydon, Sec’y, 
4 Central Ave., Bogota, N. J: 

Oct. 2-5—Brockton Agricultural Society, 
Brockton, Mass, H. L. Tinkham, care 
: W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, 

ass. 

Oct. 12—Bronx County Kennel Club, New 
York City. Herman Fensterer, Sec’y, 
392 E. 199th St., New York City. 

Oct. 13—French Bulldog Club of New 
England, Boston, Mass. Harry R. Hill, 
Sec’y, 21 S$. Sydney St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Oct. 18-19-20—Texas Kennel Club, Dal- 
las, Tex. Mrs. R. L. Satterthwaite, 
Sec'y, 5504 Willis Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


(Continued on page 538) 
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BRISTOL No. 33—One of the 
most famous bait -casting rods. 
Strong andlight, superbly finished. 
Three narrow agate casting guides. 
Special design agate offset top. 
Double grip cork handle with de- 
tachable finger hook. Weight about 
8 oz. Price $12.00. 





KINGFISHER BLACK 
WONDER — Best water-proof 
silkline for all-around use. Extra 
hard braided; thoroughly saturated 
with soft water-proof dressing. 
Price 100 yards (18 lb. test) $3.60 
Other tests in proportion. 





BRISTOL No. 25—Has short 
cork handle with detachable finger- 
hook. Large nickel -silver casting 
guides and solid agate top. Comes 
in sixlengths—4to 6" feet. Weight 
about 8 oz. Price $7.00, 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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les Fam. «| 


to Fish with a. 
FAMOUS ROD 


oo Like this! 


AKE your pick... of the world’s 

Greatest Family of Fishing Tackle. 
Every fisherman who has ever used Bris- 
tol Steel Rods, Kingfisher Silk Lines, 
Meek Reels and Blue Grass Reels will tell 
you that this is tackle that you can be 
really proud to fish with. 


The next time you select arod ... ask to 
see the BRISTOL No. 33—an ideal rod for 
bait casting and trolling, or BRISTOL 
No. 25 which is another favorite at a 
slightly lower price. 


ZB is10, “ 
Steel Fishing S 


RITE for our new illustrated catalog. 

Complete facts about every rod and line 
for every kind of fishing, and at prices that will 
surprise you. 





THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
27 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


It will identify you. 
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A MOTHER BEAR IS AN UNCERTAIN PROPOSITION. 





Hunting Lions with a Lasso 


Unlike “High Chin Bob,” the Author Managed to “Turn ’em Loose!” 


train from Socorro coughed the man scheduled to meet me. If 

and wheezed to a stop at the you will help me with this para- 
Magdalena station like an old man who had just plowed _ phernalia we'll get started.” 
his way through a blizzard. A lone passenger descended The driver climbed from his car and silently went to 
to the platférm and gazed about him. The deep snow, work. An elderly cowpuncher who had been standing 
smoothed and banked by the icy fingers of a bitter North in the station doorway, stumped across the platform. He 
wind, stretched for endless white miles over New Mexico. leaned casually against a convenient post and dived into 
The handful of buildings that made up Magdalena a hip pocket for a scarred plug of tobacco. He bit off 


|: was cold—bitter cold. The By DR. HENRY M. KALVIN new arrival. “I expect you are 








seemed to shiver 
under the icy blasts 
and huddled to- 
gether like a brood 
of motherless chicks 
left out in a storm. 
For it gets as bitter 
cold in New Mex- 
ico in the Winter as 
it does scorching hot 
in the Summer. 
And, in the words 
of the sun-scorched, 
frost-bitten men of 
the range country— 
“that’s sayin’ a 
heap.” 

The station mas- 
ter, bubbling over 
with curiosity and 
questions, scurried 
out to assist the vis- 
itor with the moun- 
tan of luggage 
which had been 
thrown down beside 
him. 

A battered service 
car which stood in 
the road nearby sud- 
denly came to life 
and a head was 
poked out from be- 
neath the curtains. 

“You the N’Yawk 
doctor what’s bound 
for Beaverhead to 
Tope lions?” 

“Yes,” replied the 


, we ' 
Sey on 


ad pe 


The author and four of the “cats.” 
473 


a chew that warped 
one side of his face 
and smiled cynically 
as he watched the 
men stow away col- 
lapsible tents, dehy- 
drated food and 
other modern camp- 
ing equipment. 

Silently he 
watched the last 
piece of baggage dis- 
appear in the back 
of the car. He was 
still leaning against 
the post as the car 
started its hundred 
mile trip to Beaver- 
head with the tire 
chains clanking a 
medley all their own 
against the rear 
fenders. Then he 
marred a_ nearby 
snowdrift with a 
brown streak and 
snorted. 

“That city doc- 
tor a-goin’ to rope 
lions,” he muttered 
to the station agent, 
“he’s a-goin’ to rope 
hell!” 

“That city doc-” 
tor” was myself and 
the puncher _prob- 
ably was thinking of 
“High Chin Bob,” 


that famous cowboy 
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One of the lions, just before we got the lasso around its neck, 


song character who “roped a mountain lion and couldn’t 
turn him loose.” 

Like “High Chin Bob” I have roped a mountain lion 
—two of them in fact. But unlike “High Chin” I man- 
aged to “turn ’em loose,” and in the Prospect Park zoo 
in New York at that. 


ARLY last winter I became aware of the fact that 

I was getting “fed-up” on the city. I was nervous 

and irritable. The roar of the subway and the clang 

and clatter of the elevated jarred against my eardrums. 

It was another attack of “sportsmen’s fever,” and I knew 
but one cure for it. 

So, I laid my plans to penetrate the Tonto Basin coun- 
try in Arizona, made famous by Zane Grey. And just as 
I had keyed myself to the mth degree and was preparing 
to start west, my guides wired that they would be unable 
to make the trip. 

Determined not to be done out of a taste of the wide 
open spaces, I headed for El Paso, Texas, with Old Mex- 
ico as my goal. I had hunted there for five winters and 
decided to try it again. 

On the border I met the owner of a famous health 
resort on whose vast holdings of thousands of acres I had 
hunted before. 

My friend from Old Mexico persuaded me to pass up 
his hunting ground and stay in the United States. 

“If you want to rope ’em instead of shootin’ ’em,” he 
declared, “there’s not one bit 0’ use goin’ clear into Mex- 
ico. The bears are all denned up for the Winter and 
the lions have lit o1t for the high country. You might 
as well stay in the States and then if you get a lion you 
won’t have any difficulty in transportin’ him.” 

I took his advice and through him met Joe Evans, one 


of the Evans brothers who own a large ranch at Beaver- 
head, New Mexico, a hundred miles across the snow- 
mantled range from Magdalena. 

It took us two days to make that hundred miles, count- 
ing engine trouble, broken axles, poor roads and deep 
snow, and by the time I rolled into the Beaverhead Ranch 
I was so blue-cold that I had lost all desire for hunting 
anything except a crackling fireplace. 

Dub Evans and his wife and three children welcomed 
me to Beaverhead, 

The Evans Brothers’ ranch is one of the few spots left 
in this civilized country that still smacks of the Old West. 
The ranch headquarters consist of many buildings which 
nestle in a valley high above sea level. The main build- 
ing is a many-roomed bungalow with modern improve- 
ments where Dub Evans and his family make their home. 
Beaverhead is the Post Office for that section of the coun- 
try, as well as headquarters for the Government Rangers, 
and is part of the Datil Government Animal Refuge, 
which embraces hundreds of thousands of acres. It is 
also part and parcel of the Mogollon Mountains. 


OE EVANS had been rather dubious in El Paso 

when I revealed that I was out to rope and not to 
kill, but Dub was thrilled over the prospect and my first 
night at Beaverhead was spent in front of the open fire- 
place laying plans with the enthusiastic Dub. 

The following morning, lashed by a severe snowstorm, 
the lion roping expedition got under way. Our outfit 
consisted of myself, Dub Evans, a cowpuncher named 
Dick Etheridge, five pack mules, five horses and six 
hounds, 

Dub and I mounted our horses and struck out over the 
snow-blanketed mountain for the camp, twenty-five miles 
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away, the hounds at 
our heels. Dick 
took the pack mules, 
the extra horse and 
the long way around 
the mountain where 
the snow was not so 
deep. 

The dogs knew 
full well that the 
hunt was on and the 
valley and moun- 
tains resounded 
with their excited 
barking. They 
leaped _ excitedly 
about the horses as 
we got under way 
and broadcast to the 
world the news that 
they were out for 
big game. 

One of these dogs 
was Old Brownie, 
an eight-year-old thoroughbred bloodhound, who had sus- 
tained a fractured thigh bone only two months before. 
Old Brownie really wasn’t in any condition to make the 
trip, but he wouldn’t take no for an answer and he hob- 
bled along anyway. Many times during that hunting 
trip I had to dismount and massage Old Brownie’s in- 
jured leg so he could get up from where he had fallen in 
the snow and hobble on. Several times I was tempted to 
pick him up and carry him, but each time the wise old 
dog seemed to read my thoughts and with a mighty effort 
he would get to his feet and stagger on with a look of 
defiance in his eyes. 

As we urged our horses over the mountain the elements 
seemed to conspire to discourage us. The biting wind 
increased and the snow beat down more furiously than 
ever. The temperature dropped lower and lower. I 
was more than thankful for a pair of heavy angora chaps 
and an old, heavy mackinaw which pulled me through 
the day. 

As our horses plodded upward through the drifts, I 
kept a weather eye out for sign of deer or small animals 
on which lions would and could exist. Seeing none after 
hours on the trail I began to feel blue and discouraged. 
Mountain lions, you know, will follow the trail of their 
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We dragged the bobcat out of his hole. 
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meat supply and no 
deer meant no lion. 

Then suddenly 
Dub shouted. Far 
ahead up the moun- 
tain two brown 
spots came to life 
and leaped away. 

_aneee J 
shouted joyously. 

Dub nodded and 
grinned. 

A few minutes 
later we saw where 
a great herd had 
gone through just 
ahead of us. Their 
fresh tracks were 
easily discernible in 
the snow. The fur- 
ther we traveled and 
the more deer tracks 
we encountered the 
better I felt. 

For where there were deer we would find a lion or two 
and I was bound to rope a mountain lion even if I did 
go the way of “High Chin Bob” doing it. 

Late in the afternoon we arrived in Green Fly Canyon 
where we were to camp. A blinding snowstorm beat 
about us wildly. And to add to my discomfort, my ach- 
ing body convinced me that the Western saddle was a 
product of the Spanish Inquisition. Riding a_ horse 
through a blinding storm and belly-deep snowdrifts up 
the side of a mountain is hard work. 


HE dogs found shelter under rock ledges while we 
fed and hobbled the horses and mules and made 
camp. Did you ever try to cook a meal at an altitude of 
9,000 feet in a blinding snowstorm? No? Well, try! 
However, we accomplished this feat under the most 
trying conditions. As the streams were frozen solid, it 
was necessary to melt snow for both drinking and cooking 
purposes. And I was much surprised to learn that it 
takes at least three-quarters of an hour to melt a pail of 
snow at that altitude. But you’d be surprised how appe- 
tizing beans and coffee, diluted with rapidly falling snow, 
can be after a hard day’s ride. 
(Continued on page 524) 


Typical lion country in the Mogollon Mountains. 





Rainbows were jumping in that pool, although there were no flies visible. 


The Rainbow Trai 


“The Man with the Full Creel Doesn’t Need to Philosophize”’ 


T may go without saything that the 
real purpose of a fishing trip is to 
catch fish. But like so many 

another of the pursuits of this mystery called life, the 
fruits of the chase come not alone in achieving the end; 
often the means afford much unrealized pleasure. The 
stream that this moment is flowing beneath the window 
of my tavern room abounds in rainbows. For two days 
the Professor and I have been chasing those rainbows, 
seeing them loom “large as life and twice as natural” 
across the mind’s horizon. We first saw them when we 
had scarcely arrived at the tavern, two nights ago. A 
man brought a half-creelful of them into the tavern as 
we stood talking with our host. We looked at them 
hungrily, poking them with a delighted finger, licking 
our chops in an ecstasy of anticipation. And we saw 
them again after supper, less actually but none the less 
real, as we sat and smoked the angler’s pipe, talking, of 
course, of rainbows. We went to bed early, that day 
might come the sooner. 

After a hurried breakfast, the Professor, who has 
fished this particular district some ten or twelve years 
ago, led me through a pasture, down to a curve in the 
stream. During the logging days, many years past, when 
logs were shot down the stream, a bulkhead had been 
built around that bend so that the logs could be steered 
down the river without jamming at the turn. In the 
course of years the stream has tunneled under those bulk- 
head logs, forming a long, winding pool, a pool that has 
become famous for its rainbows. The Professor in- 
structed me to enter the water some yards above the 
pool, while he himself went round to its lower end, to 


By ROBESON BAILEY 


work upstream, thus giving us both a 
chance. 

For the first few casts I contented 
myself in covering a few yards of riffles that lay at the 
head of the quiet water. Finally, after six or seven prac- 
tice casts, I made shift to cover the first few yards of 
that blackened and very interesting water. But despite 
its rainbow reputation, I was unable to stir a bit of en- 
thusiasm, try as I would. I worked on downstream a 
few yards and presently saw the Professor’s line whip- 
ping back and forth across the pool, and a moment later 
he edged into sight. Now the Professor is a fisherman 
of wide experience, possessing that ability, often so rare 
among anglers, of catching fish; consequently, when he 
shook his head in negation to my unspoken question, | 
knew that there were no rainbows for us in that par- 
ticular bit of water. 

But there are many things which compensate the angler 
for his ill luck, or what I would rather call unfavorable 
conditions. A man is thrice lucky merely to possess the 
heart of the angler, to be able to know and appreciate 
the personality of the stream, and finally, to have a work- 
ing knowledge of that fascinating art called fly casting. 


OR there is the day, the spot, the river; all engross- 

ing, all leading one through hours that of themselves 
are sheer pleasure. And, as the Professor remarked later 
in the day, the number and variety of excuses the angler 
can conjure to his own satisfaction is not short of amaz- 
ing. In our own case we stoically accepted the fact that 
many cold nights and water higher than normal had made 
fish inactive. It was something in the hands of the fickle 
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fates, and not for us to question. And who knows just 
when those fates may favor? ~I recall a day on a Penn- 
sylvania stream that had passed without the slightest sign 
of a fish in over two miles of likely looking water. There 
was but a meagre half-hour of daylight left, when, for 
the hundredth time, I changed my flies. I remember I 
had tried nearly every standard fly known to the art, 
and in desperation I tied on an old and nondescript bit 
of feather and silk which resembled nothing I had ever 
seen, either in nature or in flybooks. But for some rea- 
son far beyond human knowledge, the trout suddenly be- 
gan to take that thing (I hesitate to call it a fly), and in 
a scant twenty-five minutes I had brought to net nine 
well-favored trout. It is experiences such as this that 
lead the angler onward, when in the face of all prevail- 
ing conditions he 
might as well quit 
thestream. Youcan- 
not drive the angler 
from a stream mere- 
ly because he knows 
the chances are 
against his catching 
fish. His attitude 
may be concisely 
summed up in the 
words of the Pro- 
fessor, who re- 
marked to me as we 
were planning our 
trip, “We may not 
catch many fish, but 
we're sure to have 
some fun!” 

The Professor 
moved on down- 
stream, leaving me 
to change flies and 
give the pool one 
last attempt. It was 
a beautiful day, but 
with the wind a 
mite too strong for 
accurate and effec- 
tive casting. I spent 
a pleasant quarter 
of an hour in again 
working the length 
of the pool, trying 
to make my flies 
just brush the sides 
of the old logs, drop 
lightly on to the 
water, float a mo- 
ment like a bit of 
thistle down before catching in the swirl of the current. It 
is amazing what joy the angler can get out of the mere 
act of casting, even when his choicest offerings are allowed 
to pass unmolested down the current of the stream. Of 
course I do not mean to imply that anything mitigates 
that moment of supreme joy when the water boils about 
the fly, and the tug of a well-hooked trout comes quiver- 
ing over the slim length of the red. It is only that when 
conditions are against him, when his luck is nil, that there 
yet remains sufficient charm in the stream and in the prac- 
tice of his art to keep him hopefully wading along, casting 
into every likely eddy and ripple; vaguely wondering why 
the fish refuse to rise, led on and ever onward. ‘Time 
passes with unconscious swiftness along a river; perhaps 
because of that subtle quality of the river’s song that 
marks the passing hours in rhythms no larger than the 
familiar ticking of a clock that our minds fail to grasp a 
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correlation. The river is singing to eternity, and one 
who knows a river seems unconsciously to absorb its time- 
lessness. It is only when the shock of a neglected stom- 
ach breaks its way through the illusion and awakens us to 
a pleasant reality that one becomes aware of action and 
reaction. 


E passed the heat of the afternoon in going through 

the state fish hatchery, located a half mile beyond 
the village. I had never seen really large trout before, 
and the sight of the ‘great, lolling lakers, the trim, in- 
effable beauty of the natives, the slim iridescence of the 
rainbows amazed me! Never have I seen so many and 
so large fish in such a small quantity of water. We came 
upon one pool where they kept the native breeders. 
Young whales, they 
looked to me who had 
never seen a “square 
tail” above a pound 
and a half. It was 
near their feeding 
time, and evidently 
they took our ap- 
proach as meaning 
dinner, for suddenly 
the water in the lit- 
tle pond boiled, and 
a thousand trout, all 
of them two, three, 
and four pounds, be- 
gan jumping, roll- 
ing in incredible 
swiftness to the sur- 
face. For a long 
time we stood 
watching them, the 
sun flashing silver 
on their quick, 
rhythmic motions. 
At last the professor 
spoke. 

“It’s good prac- 
tice for the eye,” he 
said musingly, ‘“‘to 
follow the motions 
of a certain fish. It 
gives you some con- 
ception of the move- 
ments of a trout in 
the water, a sense of 
his quickness and a 
feeling for his feed- 
ing habits which 
comes in mighty 
valuable on the 
stream. Look at that big fellow lying in under the bank 
—four pounds if an ounce!” 

Later in the afternoon we drove a couple of miles back 
from the village into the hills, following a narrow dirt 
road that wound along the edge of the stream. I dropped 
the Professor below an old, rotting lumber dam, where 
the stream began a mile-long series of rapids, then drove 
back downstream to begin to fish up, thus meeting the 
Professor some time during the course of the early eve- 
ning. 

There were evidences of a great deal of glacial activity 
upon the rocks at the point where I entered the water. 
The stream narrowed and in swift, deep silence moved 
between high walls of rock which had been scarred and 
excoriated by the agencies of moving ice and snow. Alone, 
and in the presence of the influence of Nature’s great 
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Jeff Makes Good 


Breaking a ‘‘No-Account” Irish Setter 


By RUPERT E. WEST 


HE topic had 
switched to dogs. It 
usually does in a 


country store on a winter 
evening. 

“Karo? Why that dog’s 
better this season than he 
ever was if he is eight years 
old,” argued Bill Poyner, 
his owner. 

“This is his last year, he 

UA fe Eee won’t be worth a darn next 
Jeff made a perfect retrieve. year. Better let me sell 
you my pair of Llewellins, 

they are the best dogs in the country.” 

The boys took it up, one by one, bragging on their 
dogs until it came Doodle’s turn. Doodle is a nickname 
tacked to one of the old-timers who has owned some of 
the best dogs in the country. I was waiting to hear what 
he had to say. 

“I’ve got the triflingest dog I ever owned and the best 
looking one,” was the way he broke into the conversation. 
“I’ve got an Irish setter that’s got a pedigree as long as a 
fence post and that’s all he has got. He wouldn’t point 
a bird if it was tied in front of him, but he can cover 
more territory than any darn dog that ever had four legs. 
But he won’t mind, and I don’t think he can ever be 
broke. Think I’ll give him to the ‘Colonel,’ he takes 
all the no-account dogs anybody offers him.” 

The boys laughed and said, “Sure, let Colonel have 
him, he only has four dogs and not one of them worth 
a nickel.” 

And the next thing I knew, he had wished the dog on 
me and promised to deliver him the following morning. 

I had forgotten all about the dog until I heard some- 
one knocking on my front door and I went out to find 
Doodle with the best looking Irish setter that I had ever 
seen. He was a beauty. 

“Better not turn him out where there are chickens, 
he’ll kill the last one of them,” was his warning as he 
passed me the frayed 
end of the cotton rope 
to which the dog was 
tied. 

He had reached the 
gate before I thought 
to ask him the dog’s 
name. 

“I call him Jeff. 
You can call him any- 
thing you please.” 

Jeff was led into 
the living room to 
meet the family and 
my little girl prompt- 
ly fell in love with 
him. My wife 
promptly remarked, 
“What, another 
dog?” and I led Jeff 


out to the kennel. 


Jeff pointed and Mutt backed him. 


I spent the most of that day getting acquainted with 
him. The next day I took Mutt, my old reliable setter, 
and Jeff and loaded them into my car and started for the 
fields. Hunt? I never saw anything get over the ground 
faster than that Irish setter. Mutt was moving about 
like a nine-year-old setter is supposed to move, but | 
hadn’t been out long before old Mutt started trailing 
along a small hedge that bordered a pea field and sud- 
denly came to point. I knew he’d hold for an hour if 
necessary so I started calling Jeff. 

He finally decided to come over and see what it was 
all about. When he saw Mutt on point, he made one 
leap and landed square in the middle of a covey of about 
twenty birds and an instant later was right down behind 
them trying his darndest to catch one. I yelled and 
yelled but he kept right on going. 

He repeated that performance three times before | be- 
came disgusted and started for home. I knew what | 
was up against. It would take the rest of the season to 
break him. I was breaking, at that time, a very timid 
dog and knew that I could never break them together. 
That Irish setter looked too good to me to let go and | 
thought of an old darky that owned an Irish setter once, 
and one of the best dogs that I ever shot over, so | 
stopped in on my way home and asked if he would try 
to break Jeff. 

“Cap, I don’t try to break dogs, I breaks ’em,” he re- 
plied. 


WEEK later I passed his house and Jeff was 

standing out in the yard with a plough chain 
around his neck, one end of which was fastened to the 
fence. He looked as if he had not had a square meal for _ 
a month. His ribs were showing and he had a downcast 
look. I went back the next day and asked how he was 
coming on with my dog. 

“Aint gwine tell you nothin’ yit, jes wait er while,” 
was all that I could get out of him. 

In the meantime the boys were continually razzing me 
about my new dog. 

“How are you and 
your darky getting on 
with that Irish  set- 
ter? Soon have him 
ready for field trails 
won’t you?” they'd 
ask and grin. 

Just three weeks 
from the night that | 
left Jeff with the old 
darky, the darky came 
to my house and 
called me. 

“‘Heah yo dog, Cap, 
I’se done wid ’im.” 

When he said he 
was done with him | 
was very much disap- 
pointed, I thought 
that he meant he was 
done trying to do 
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anything more with the animal. 

“He isn’t worth fooling with 
any longer, is he?” I asked. 

“Foolin’ wid? Cap, dats de 
finest bird dog in dis country. | 
mean dat dog is finished.” 

I led Jeff to the kennel and 
turned him in. ‘Then I carried 
out a peck of feed for him and 
stood and watched him go after it. 
For three days the weather was 
unfit for hunting and I spent those 
three days trying to hide that dog’s 
ribs, and did a fair job of it. 

On the morning of the fourth 
day after the darky had brought 
him in, it cleared and I decided to 
take him out. I took Mutt along 
too. It was an ideal day for quail 
hunting. Dull grey clouds hung 
from the heavens and there was 
just enough wind to make the 
pines whisper, and the ther- 
mometer was hanging around 
thirty-four. I shunned the woods 
to begin with as I wanted to keep an eye on Jeff, for the 
woods in that part of Carolina are dense with under- 
growth. 

Considerable acreage in peas, with plots here and there 
growing up in broomgrass and gum saplings with an oc- 
casional sassafras bush, made fine feeding ground and 
fair cover in the territory that I had picked to try out 
my new dog. Mutt, the old reliable, was a bit stiff as 
he tumbled out of the car, but Jeff was as frisky as a 
kitten and eager to be off. 

On across the field he sped while Mutt went plodding 
along in his usual style. Suddenly Mutt slowed up, 
raised his head, sniffed a time or two, and then dropped 
his nose to the ground and started trailing. I immedi- 
ately yelled for Jeff and much to my surprise, he came. 
Mutt was barely creeping along when Jeff arrived. 
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“Steady Jeff,” I called. 

Jeff dropped to the ground and 
looked around to see what it was 
all about, then he spied Mutt and 
bounded over to him. My heart 
was in my throat. I was sure that 
he was going to break by and flush 
the birds. I saw his head go in 
the air and his nose twitch, and 
then he did pass Mutt, and Mutt 
immediately came to point. Jeff 
kept on going for about twenty 
yards and then quickly turned and 
came to a dead stop. His head 
was high, tail a trifle higher than 
his back, stiff as a ramrod. 

Mutt, after considerable urging, 
decided to move up a few feet and 
that was as far as I could get him, 
he froze on point, not a move- 
ment, not even the bat of an eye- 
lash. Jeff was still on point, water 
dripping from his mouth as it 
opened and closed. I held-my gun 
at ready and stepped in. 

Out they came, about fifteen of them. I dropped two 
of them and then watched them as they swung over the 
field and scattered in the scrub gum saplings. I looked 
around for the dogs. Mutt was trotting around nosing 
the ground. I looked for Jeff and found him standing 
over one of my birds. 

“Fetch,” I called to him. 

He picked up the bird, fetched it a few feet and 
dropped it. I lost about five minutes trying to persuade 
him to bring the bird, but he refused. I had an idea as 
to where the second bird dropped and walked away from 
the spot about thirty yards and called to Jeff, “Dead bird, 
hunt ’em, Jeff.” 

He took a circle, nose to the ground, and kept closing 
in. Then he picked up the scent and sprang on the bird. 

(Continued on page 520) 


To say that I was delighted is putting it mildly, 





Field spotted a big bull on the opposite ridge. 


Muck-a-Muck! 


A Moose Hunt in the Yukon 


E felt pretty snappy when we 
pitched camp in the moose 
country after a whirl at the 


white rams of the Donjeck. And why 
shouldn’t one be hilarious? We had 
bagged in one day two beautiful rams 
from the sheep camp including one old 
swashbuckler with :a very large head. 
So, when our fifteen-horse outfit swung 
down into a valley in the moose country 
and .we looked across the September 
landscape toward the ice-covered moun- 
tain range to the ngrth of us, we felt 
equal to any bull moose that toddled 
around on four legs. Camp was pitched, 
bough .beds were made, Gene set up his 
cook stove, guns were brought out and 


with a nice mantle of snow -on ‘the. 


ground making it ideal for tracking, 


By BOB BECKER 


F Field, the Siwash guide, 

ever takes you for a moose 
hunt and guarantees to use the 
highly polished shoulder blade 
of a cow moose in calling up 
the big bull, be sure and spend 
a couple of weeks in a gym- 
nasium before he gets you in 
the wide open spaces. Man, oh, 
man, how that redskin does hus- 
tle you over the ground! You 
have to be a Nurmi on foot and 
a champion circus rider as well 
to keep up with Field, who 
knows all the private play- 
grounds, moose cabarets and 
hangouts up there “where the 
North begins” in Yukon Terri- 
tory. = 


manner to bring the bull out of the 
brush. 

At five o'clock the next morning, 
Gene woke us up by calling “Muck-a- 
Muck” which is Northern for “C’mon, 
big boy, shake a leg, your breakfast is 
ready!” 

By six-thirty breakfast had been in- 
haled, lunch stowed in our saddlebags, 
horses saddled and Field was leading us 
on our way. For several hours we rode 
silently through the timber, keeping our 
eyes open and saying nothing. We saw 
plenty of moose tracks, but nothing 
fresh. Veering to the left through the 
forest, Field began to look over the 
slopes of a big hill and finally struck 
some fresh signs. We perked up a bit. 

When we struck this sign we must 


there we were ready for the moose business. 

Gene, head guide, had added a little spice to the forth- 
coming hunt by telling us that Field was considered a 
top-hole moose hunter in the north country. And he 
added that the Indian used an “accessory” which doubt- 
less we had never heard of. This was the shoulder blade 
of a cow :mogse which the Siwash used in some tricky 


have been fully five miles from camp, in a stand of big 
spruce. Riding behind Field, I saw what looked to be 
quite a jumble of moose tracks. But there was one big 
imprint in that jumble which was quite easy to make out. 
Field leaned way out of his saddle trying to figure out 
just what sort of a party had strolled this way. He 
stopped his horse, went to the right a few steps, then to 
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the left as he checked up. Watching this husky Siwash 
unravel the puzzle reminded me of a bird dog working 
out the scent of a covey.. Back and forth he went, talk- 
ing to himself and gesticulating as if he were explaining 
the situation. Finally we saw him nod his head as if 
someone had spoken to him and then he dropped to the 
ground and gave the signal for me to dismount. He 
came up, whispered in his broken English that we had 
struck pretty fresh sign and from now on it would be 
work on foot. 

Taking the Mauser from the scabbard, I loaded up, 
and with the Indian ahead, we hit the trail through the 
soft clean snow. Field cautioned me to walk quietly as 
we slipped along on the trail of the big bull. 

For fully a half hour we walked through the silent 
forest, stopping every now and then to scan the country 
ahead. At last Field, a few feet ahead of me, pulled up 
behind a good sized spruce tree, peered intently ahead, 
and then pointed with his finger to. the left into the tim- 
ber. I came up alongside of him and endeavored to make 
out the animal that was supposed to be ahead. But the 
brush was thick and I looked in vain for anything that 
resembled Mr. Bull Moose. Nothing doing—there was 
no use. I couldn’t see the animal. 

Field signaled for me to step a few feet to one side. 
With gun ready, gloves off, I edged over. But those few 
steps were fatal! Moving past a spruce with many dead 
twigs protruding from its lower branches I brushed a dry 
twig with my coat and bumped a toe into a partly-covered 
down branch. You know what happened. No need to 
go into the sad details. As a magician’s wand produces 
rabbits from a silk hat, so my clumsiness produced a moose 
out of thin air and spruce brush. There was a flash of a 
brown body, a: glimpse of big horns where formerly there 
had been nothing and then we heard Field cry, ‘Shoot 
heem, SHOOT!” 

That’s all there was. There wasn’t any more. I had 
just this flash of our quarry and then presto! Good-bye 
Moose. And a couple of disappointed moose hunters 
again took the trail. 

We backtracked to the place where our horses were 
tied and rode through the forest until we came to a small 


“The 
antlered 
monarch of 
the waste.” 
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stream and there we brewed a cup of hot strong tea, ate a 
sandwich or two and then into the saddle again. Riding 
along on top of a low hill, I saw the Indian start down 
and then crouch low over the neck of his horse, wheel 
the animal around and motion me to stop. 

In less than a second I had done an about-face, dropped 
from the horse and stood ready with my gun. 

“Moose down there,” said Field. 

Going to the edge of the hill and looking down into 
the narrow valley, I saw a cow standing in a shallow 
pond. Moose—sure, but the wrong kind! The cow 
was feeding on the roots of water plants, so every few 
minutes her head would go down and she would give us a 
good imitation of how to submerge without getting your 
body wet. Coming up with a mouthful of chow, the 
cow would survey the country nearby, wig-wag her ears 
and then another plunge. 


HEN we got tired of watching the lady feed, we 

mounted our horses: and started down the hill. 
Sambo, Field’s favorite hunting horse, snorting and fuss- 
ing because he was scared at the steepness of the slope. 
The cow moose, resenting this intrusion during her meal 
hour, trotted off more curious than frightened. 

For three days thereafter it snowed off and on. Finally 
the weather man turned on his sunshine and Field trotted 
us out of camp with high hopes. As we rode out, I 
noticed the Indian had stowed away in a saddlebag a 
rather large whitish bone. Was this the magic bone of 
which we had heard? Yes, it was. And Field grinned 
broadly when I started to kid him about it. 

This is the way he tried to explain the shoulder blade 
stunt in his poor English: 

(Continued on page 516) 





Just an ordinary picture of a mess of Walleyes caught be- 
low the Devil’s Cascades on Rainy Lake, Ontario. Given an 
intelligence test, however, these fellows with the big shiny 
eyes would rate higher than the other fish on this page. 
The fisherman who caught them said they couldn’t be fooled 
by artificial bait, and they consented to come into the boat, 
and later pose for this picture only after much coaxing with 
real live minnows. 


This big slimy northern pike, or “Jack,” as he is locally 
called, was not much on brains, but was right there when 
it came to muscle. His career was brought to an end by 
the freckle-faced youth on Sand Point Lake, just east of 
the Quetico Park. There are thousands of these big “jacks” 
in the lakes up north, and they are always willing to pro- 
vide thrills for the summer fisherman, and to relieve him 
of many of his choice baits. 


kin ’em or 


Text and Photographs by 


In this case it was 


Ten pounds or better, but this lake trout never could have 

passed the blindfold test. Even with both eyes open he 

mistook-a piece of shiny tin, whirling around a bunch of 
red feathers, for a meal. 
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cale ’em? 


Start at the neck again, and with your thumbs and forefingers 

work the skin loose from both sides to a point half way 

down. Now with the fish in your left hand, bend the head 
downward and break the backbone with your right. 


Tat habe ee eres = * ee ae a 
Well, here they are. Pike, jack, bass and trout, safely landed 
and properly photographed. Now shall we skin ’em or scale 
‘em? Try skinning on your next fishing trip. It is easy and 
more satisfactory than the common method of scaling. First 
the fish is cut across the back of the neck. Or the place 
where the back of the neck would be if fish had necks. 


The next step is the final one. In this you literally tear the 

fish apart with your two hands. The head, gills, all the 

skin, the insides and most of the belly meat will stick to- 

gether, and the meat, backbone and tail will emerge, cleaned, 
skinned and ready for the cook, 


From this cut a slit is made all the way down the back, on 

both sides of the dorsal fin, as far as the tail. This slit 

should be deep, to the root of the fin and not just through 
the skin. 


Then the tail end of the dorsal fin is grasped between thumb aes Seas 
inis. 


and knife, and the whole fin lifted out in one strip. 
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By 
KENNETH 
FULLER 
LEE 


* ID you see 
that fish 
break? 


He was as long as 
... !” The Missus 
grabbed frantically 
at my arm, pointing 
with an excited fin- 
ger toward a great 
swirl in the placid 
surface of Umsaskis 
Lake, less than 
twenty yards from 
the porch of our 
tiny log cabin. 

As she spoke, the 
great laker again 
came surging up, 
two-thirds of his en- 
tire length out of 
water as he chased 
a school of small 
fish, probably min- 
nows or smelts. His 
wide back-fin, broad 
tail, and gaping 
mouth proclaimed 
him for what he 
was, a ravenous, 
cannibalistic piscator 

. out in search 
of prey. 

“Get my fly rod 
and tackle box, 
we'll give that Big 
Boy something to think about,” I exclaimed, putting the 
cover on my typewriter and making a dive for the oars 
and a landing net. The Missus was with me instantly, 
bringing the requisite weapons, and we shoved off in the 
old twenty-footer and headed toward the swirl which still 
showed on the calm surface. She did the rowing, while 
I hastily strung up my rod, putting on a six-foot leader 
and attaching a large Royal Coachman salmon fly to its 
end. 

“That’s near enough! Now keep her steady while I 
try him a couple of casts.” The tapered line hissed for- 
ward, and my fly dropped in the outer edge of the swirl. 
Retrieving it in short jerks, I saw the big togue come 
again to the surface, seventy feet from the boat. ‘Then 
my Coachman dropped two feet in front of the feeding 
fish, and Bang! The war was on. Immediately my 
fighter headed for the bottom of the lake, and bored 
down .. . down . . . down, so savagely that I feared 
for the little four-ounce rod, which has served me well 
and faithfully and is one of my treasured possessions. 


Fall Fly Fishing for Lake Trout 


We shoved off 
in the old 
twenty-footer. 


But it held, and ina 
few moments | was 
able to turn the 
fighting fish, forcing 
him upward toward 
the boat, the steady 
tension on the taut 
line gradually tak- 
ing its toll. Then 
we saw him, a 
greenish-gray ghost 
fish under the boat, 
shaking his _ great 
head in stubborn, 
dogged defiance of 
the unseen force 
that was leading 
him on. 

“Careful, now! 
Slide your net well 
under water. 
and I’ll try to lead 
him over ” I told 
the Missus. “When 
you do lift, don't 
stop the swing until 
you have him in the 
boat.” A moment 
later, after a_ last 
stiff struggle, the 
lady heaved heartily 
on the net-staff and 
-..he was our 
meat! 

I rapped that first 
togue between the eyes with the heavy hilt of my belt- 
knife to quiet his floundering struggles . . . and glanced 
triumphantly across at the Missus. ‘Twelve pounds, if 
he weighs an ounce,” I[ told her jubilantly, thinking how 
fine that laker was going to taste, stuffed with onions and 
cracker crumbs and baked in milk. 


HEN we sought another victim, and immediately 

found him, a good, husky, scrappin’ laker, who 
slammed upward at my fly and gave me a hard battle for 
upwards of fifteen minutes before he finally weakened 
and we netted him. He did not jump after being hooked, 
for that is not the way of the togue. But he had plenty 
of other tricks up his sleeve, and was a game fighter who 
gave his best to the fray, giving the lie to the story that 
the togue is not a battler. Wrist and arm were sore when 
he finally came to the net, and I turned the rod over to 
the Missus, taking my own turn at the oars while: she 
prepared for action. 


(Continued on page 539) 
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Concerning ‘te Cutts Compensator 


The Results of Some Interesting Experiments 


By CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


articles about the Cutts Compensator by 
gentlemen who 
cheerfully admit that they 
have never seen a Cutts 
Compensator, and have 
read more ar- 
ticles disputing 
the first articles, 
but also by par- 
ties who have not 
been compensat- 
ed, it occurred to 
me that there 
might be some 
little interest in 
an article on the 
Cutts Compen- 
sator by a party 
who had seen and 
used one. 
The Compen- 
sator is a device 
in the form of a 
slotted tube, in 


effect merely a 

continuation of the barrel of a gun;: undaded 
primarily to reduce the jump and recoil of a gun 
in firing. It does this by directing the muzzle 
blat—or what would be the muzzle blast— 
through slots cut in the tube at such an angle 
that the recoil of the escaping gases drives the 
muzzle downward and forward. That is, the 
gases try to do this, counteracting the rearward 
drive of the gun in recoil, and also holding down 
the muzzle against the usual upward jump of a 
gun supported below the line of recoil. 

Applied to the shotgun, which is a much later 
development and the one most of interest to the 
sportsman, the Compensator develops other virtues equal- 
ly interesting and possibly still more useful. These con- 
sist of removing from the emerging mass of shot at the 
muzzle, the violent blast of gas still at high pressure, plus 
three or four nice heavy wads which jam through the 
shot mass like three burly cops after a pickpocket. 

The results are much closer patterns, lessened stringing 
or lengthwise scattering of the shot column, higher 
velocity for the edge of the pattern pellets and less ten- 
dency to wound instead of kill. 

And incidentally, as the scheme has been worked out 
experimental to this writing, the choke tubes, extending 
from the forward end of the Compensator, being easily 
removable, it gives the sportsman his almost instant choice 
of anything from a 25-yard scatter pattern for close range 
work to a regular long range Magnum 80% sort of gun. 

While the Compensator does not in any way reduce 
breech pressure and the necessity for strength in the gun 
in using heavy loads, it does just about cut in half the 
recoil of such loads and hence makes a fairly light gun 
comfortable instead of jarring the hat off your head and 
replacing it with a nice headache. 

Also, to head off early the natural but entirely hypo- 


B EING as I have read of late 'a number of 


. thetical objections of people who have seen only 
the pictures of the device, it does not make the gun 
muzzle heavy or 
alter the balance 
when properly ap- 
plied. Being 
roughly 6 inches 
long, and the 
choke being in- 
cluded, then logi- 
cally enough 6 
inches of the gun 
barrel are cut off 
before the compen- 
sator is applied. If 
a little trial and 
error in fitting the 
device shows that 
the owner would 
like the balance a 
bit farther back, it 
is quite easy to cut 
off another inch or 
two of the original 
barrel, it contains 
nothing that is 
. needed like a stray choke or two. 

The device weighs but little more than a 
barrel of the same length, the added weight 
being, of course, in the thickness necessary for 
joints and threads. * 

In person the Compensator as applied to the 
shotgun is a tube about three inches long, and 
slightly larger than the barrel itself, having 
slots cut in it for the exit of the gas following 
the shot. The choke tubes, also about three 
inches long, except in the case of the little 
thimble-shaped scatter tube, screw to the end of 
this Compensator. Most of the time I find 

that they may be turned loose with the fingers alone, but 
a little wrench is furnished to start any recalcitrant one. 

A study of the photographs I have made of the com- 
pensator and its tubes will make clear its appearance and 
attachment. 

The outfit sent to me for test included six choke tubes 
which measured up, and were also stamped as follows: 

Scatter tube: 

.740, .725, .705, .693, .690. 


| The Compensator and the 
choke tubes, the shorty is 
the scatter tube. 


EASUREMENT with my choke gauge showed 
that the figures stamped on the tubes were correct. 
You will recollect that the nominal diameter of the 
cylinder part of the 12-gauge barrel is .729, with .730 
as a fair mean, taking all makes. 
When you choke a barrel you reduce its diameter at the 
muzzle about like this: 
Modified cylinder, reduced .. .01 inch or .72 
WON: i ond dna s wawken ae” 71 
RN ATONE 6. 55 6 we ce ocean .025 to 
.70 


.69 


Full choke .... 
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Top view of the action of the Compensator—the black clouds being gas. 
emerging from compensator tube with some gas ahead of it. 
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Shot column just 
Note great gas discharge from 


the slots of the Compensator before shot is out of muzzle of choke tube. 


This, and the nomenclature used varies with the dif- 
ferent makes, but generally speaking this is correct. 

Hence the choke tubes with the outfit ranged from ex- 
treme full choke to cylinder. 


OWEVER, no such comparisons can be made be- 

cause the action of the choke tubes on the Com- 
pensator, with the muzzle gas pressure practically all 
eliminated, is entirely different from the action of the 
same choke on an ordinary gun barrel. 

So much for what the thing is supposed to do, and 
what it looks like. 

The history of the device is this. It started in life the 
invention of Col. R. M. Cutts, U. S. Marine Corps, as 
an adjunct to machine guns, machine rifles, sub-machine 
guns and later field artillery. Most of the experiments 
which led up to the application to the shotgun were made 
with the 105 mm howitzer, which is about a 4-inch gun 
as you know. ‘The report does not state who held this 
gun up to his shoulder, but anyhow I’d like to see this 
bird, he’d be worth looking at. 

The military gents found that Cutts’ idea had merit in 
it, that the directing of the muzzle blast downward and 
backward through the slots in the Compensator did hold 
down the gun, and did cut down to a great extent the 
slap on the shoulder. ‘The easiest way to explain the 
action is to compare it with high pressure on your ordi- 
nary garden hose—the one that starts switching around 
like an angry snake when you turn on the water and 
usually manages to squirt you copiously in the pants be- 
fore you can step on the fool thing and grab the nozzle. 

Also if you ever saw a fire hose get loose from a couple 
of fire laddies and listened to the way they talked about 
the occasion you'll have no doubt as to the violent rear- 


tery 


ward thrust of either water or gas emerging at high 
pressure. 

Cutts found that he could vary the recoil almost at 
will by the angle of the slots cut in the tube, and hence, 
the direction of the gas exit. 

The first commercial application of the device was in 
the Thompson sub-machine gun, a little trick which 
shoots .45 automatic pistol ammunition, can be fed with 
100 round drums, and set for automatic fire will empty 
one of these drums in about eleven seconds. 

The Compensator holds down the light gun in auto- 
matic fire and about doubles it in efficiency with this sort 
of use because otherwise the gun tends to whirl the firer 
around to the right and to climb into the air from the 
rapidity of the blows of recoil. 

The Thompson Co. have been putting the Compen- 
sator on their guns for the past year. Lately a new mode! 
has been developed, known as the Navy model, with the 
rate of fire reduced and fitted with Compensator. This 
was based on the experience of our Marines in Nicaragua, 
who were furnished with hundreds of these Thompson 
guns with Compensators and who found them the mos‘ 
effective weapon they had against the “spigs” in the heavy 
cover and jungle. 

It is being applied to larger and heavier machine guns 
and being developed for artillery use. 


HILE it is intended for entirely different purpose 

and is a practical military device, the Compensator 
reminds me somewhat of the Kent vented muzzle which 
occupied much space in the sporting prints fifteen years 
ago and which took some of the muzzle gas from ports 
drilled in the barrel near the muzzle and exhausted it 
through ports opening out in the muzzle end itself. 


The shotgun on which the Compensator was 
developed, a $16 Lefever single of less thaw 
7 lbs. 
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This Springfield with 3-lb. pull won the “Any rifle” medal against free rifles and the field. 


The purpose was to lessen the muzzle pressure and get 
better delivery of bullet, and hot battles waged through 
the sporting prints before the device finally died a natural 
death. 

Applied to the shotgun, the Compensator does do what 
the vented muzzle was intended to do for rifles, with the 
difference that it is important to cut down muzzle pres- 
sure and keep the gas blast out of the shot with the shot- 
gun, while there is no particular importance in cutting it 
down with the rifle provided your bullet has an accurate 
base and the muzzle is in good shape. 

So, returning to our shotgun variety of Compensator, 
we find that we have a successful military device, used 
by our Marines in battle during the past year, applied 
to the shotgun to reduce recoil and jump, and developing 
some unexpected and equally important virtues in the 
delivery of the shot charge and the possibility of having 
a large variety of chokes available and hence the equiva- 
lent of the shooting of five or. six different guns, so far 
as pattern and distribution are concerned. 

The Compensator sent to me was applied to a No. 7 
high grade Ithaca single barrel trapgun of about 8% |b. 
weight, and 32-inch barrel over all including the choke 
tube. This was a gun used by Colonel Cutts at the 
Grand American Handicap of 1928 to get the reactions 
of the hard boiled trap clan. 


The gun balanced at precisely the same spot on the 
frame as an ordinary 32-inch barrel Ithaca single with- 
out any Compensator but weighing only 8 lbs. Therefore 


- the addition of the device does not perceptibly alter the 


balance and feel of a gun for the good reason that, as 
pointed out, as much barrel is cut off as the Compensator 
adds in length, with always the possibility of cutting off 
an inch or two more if the patient feels that the gun 
with Compensator, temporarily attached, works out too 
heavy forward. 


HIS Ithaca handled precisely like any other single 
of its weight and the shooter was not conscious of it 
in pointing the gun. 

In standard commercial attachment, the barrel will be 
very lightly choked at the muzzle, where the Compen- 
sator is attached. 

There are some queer reactions in firing a Compen- 
sated shotgun. The first one is the puff of air that rushes 
back from the Compensator. It is a concussion wave 
and is not gas according to Col. Cutts. My own ex- 
perience did not disprove his theory although ideas are 
not unanimous in this. 

On a still day this puff of air is quite noticeable. 
Whether it is objectionable depends on the shooter. The 

(Continued on page 508) 


Shot column from compensated gun, using long range choke tube. About 26 inches from the 
muzzle. Note that the wads are nearly torn to bits before they come out of gun and are not 
smashing into the rear of the shot column, which is even and separated in regular order. 


Shot column from uncompensated gun, about 15 inches from muzzle. Note the wads jamming 
into shot, and the different shot sections expanding sideways. 





Principal migration 
routes of North 
America. Most 
migrants use route 
No. 4, though this 
necessitates a flight 
of 500 to 700 miles 
across the Gulf 

of Mexico, 
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: IRD _ migra- 
B tion is to 
the study of 


birds what poetry is 
to the English lan- 
guage. How it all 
began and why the 
birds do certain 
things is still more 
or less shrouded in 
mystery, and any- 
thing mysterious is 
always interesting. 
More is known now 
than a few years 
ago, thanks to the 
patient, scientific 
studies of our orni- 
thologists, and to 
their present-day 


methods of checking 

up on the flights of 

the birds and ascertaining where they summer and winter, 

but there is a whole lot yet to learn. 
There are many theories accounting for migration; 

probably the true theory lies between the two principal 

ones, the necessity for food and the home instinct, or bet- 


ter perhaps, a combination. In my opinion, food, or the 
lack of it, was at the bottom of the whole thing when the 
ice covering a great part of the earth’s surface began to 
recede northerly, starting the birds on their travels, short 
trips at first, but lengthening as the years passed by and 
the north country became more hospitable. Food and 
plenty of it is essential, when the birds are breeding and 
feeding their young; hence, they leave concentration areas 
and go where they can spread out 

and not interfere with one an- 

other in providing for a family. 

But there are migrations of 
certain species that are not so 
readily explained by a necessity 
for food, although it probably has some- 
thing to do with it; take, for example, 
the long migratory flight of the Arctic 
tern. It breeds in the north—as far 
north as land can be found—and winters 
some place around the Antarctic 
Circle—11,000 miles in a straight 
line between the summer and the 
winter homes. Eight months of the 
year it lives in daylight; the sun 
never sets on it during its entire sojourn on the northern 
breeding grounds—the land of the midnight sun. 

Two of these “wanderers” banded in Labrador with a 
metal band of the Biological Survey on the leg inscribed 
with an address and number were picked up dead on the 
west coast of Africa; another in the Bay of Biscay; prob- 
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Migration 
Where the Birds Go and Why 


By TALBOTT DENMEAD 


ably blown from 
their regular course. 

The second com- 
monly accepted 
theory in explana- 
tion of the migra- 
tory habit was the 
“home _ instinct” — 
the bird’s attach- 
ment to its nest. 
This probably had a 
lot to do with it in 
those days when the 
ice of winter drove 
the birds south at an 
early date; but now 
most of the birds 
spend the greater 
part of the year in 
the south, remaining 
at the nesting site 
only until their 
young can care for themselves. It may have something 
to do with it in this day and generation, but it seems to 
me that food plays a greater part than this attraction of 
home. 

There really is no positive, accurate, and fully satisfy- 
ing answer to the question “why do birds migrate?” 
Some things, however, we do know positively, one of them 
being that food conditions have-a lot.to do with the migra- 
tions of wild ducks and geese. Last year many of our 
waterfowl tarried in the north where food was to be 
found, until it was too late to migrate before the intensely 
severe weather caught them, and many perished. 


E also know that certain species of ducks will go 

farther south in some years than in others. Can- 

vasback ducks will remain in the waters of Chesapeake 

Bay and Potomac River until driven father south by ice, 

which covers their food. Yet, in general, 

weather conditions have little to do with 

the regular spring and fall migrations, for 

many of our smaller migrants appear annu- 

ally in the spring almost on 

the same day of the month, 

regardless of the weather 

where they come from. 

The purple grackle, for ex- 

ample, arrives at Washing- 

ton, D. C., on February 23 

with a greater regularity, 

almost, than some railroad trains. Certainly weather 

conditions have little or nothing to do with the move- 

ments of the birds that: go from the northern part of this 

country to South America, returning’ in the spring. 

Weather may influence migrations after the start, but it 
in no wise controls them. 


Arctic 
tern. 
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Some birds migrate 
during the daytime, 
others only at night. 
Some migrate day or 
night. The daylight 
travelers probably find 
their way partly by 
means of land marks, 
but not entirely, for 
some migrate over vast 
bodies of water, such as 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
Those that travel by 
night at least must have 
what we call a “sense of 
direction.” This should 
not be doubted, for 
many men who live in 
the great outdoors have a well developed sense of direc- 
tion; they Anow where they are going. Migrating birds 
will continue their flight in a straight line to their objec- 
tive through the densest fog. I saw redheads migrating 
north one spring, one flock after another all day long 
before, during, and after a blinding snow. ‘There never 
was a doubt about their direction; they knew where they 
were going. In fact, it is difficult to believe that the 
little feathered bits of life, such as the warblers that annu- 
ally travel thousands of miles to their former nesting 
places, are not guided by something more than a sense of 
direction. 

Many birds do not take the same course on their north- 
ern flight that they took when going south. This causes 
much speculation on the part of the uninformed, some of 
whom go so far as to insist that the birds they see go 
south never return. I have been told this many times 
about the reedbird, or bobolink, by farmers and others 
who saw the countless hordes go south, but never a bird 
returns. 

There are, of course, good and sufficient reasons why 
certain species have adopted a night or day migration; 
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Canada geese nesting. 
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again the food problem 

enters. For example, 

birds such as the war- 

blers, flycatchers, and 

orioles that feed during 

the day on insects that 

are not abroad at night, 

or cannot be captured at 

night, travel at night so 

that it will not be so 

long between meals, for 

if they travelled all day, 

arriving at their destina- 

tion at night, they could 

ee = not feed until next 

=< ees morning, making it 

necessary to go 36 hours 

without food. Ducks 

that migrate by day can feed at night. Many of those 

birds that migrate by day travel slowly and feed as they 

go along. The cliff swallow is among the latter and aver- 

ages on migration 25 miles a day for the first 20 days of 

its 2,500 mile flight from winter to summer home, and 

increases this to 60 miles a day at the end of the journey, 

doubtless feeding to a greater extent during the early 
stages of the trip. 


HE late Prof. Wells W. Cooke tells us that gener- 

ally the later in season a bird migrates, the greater 
its average speed. Perhaps food is then more plentiful. 
He also tells us that the gray-cheeked thrush makes the 
4,000 mile trip from Louisiana to Alaska in about 30 
days, or about 140 miles a day. Some of the shorebirds 
that are migrating along the east coasts of Maryland and 
Virginia the last of May are back again along with their 
young by the middle of July. Many canvasback ducks 
fly from the Great Lakes to the head of Chesapeake Bay 
on a non-stop flight. How long it takes I do not know. 
Few canvasbacks had been banded previous to the hunting 


(Continued on page 535) 


A great flight of snow geese near Burns, Oregon. 
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Slashing across the surface like a small-mouth bass. 


In Southern Waters 


Fighting the Silver King on Trout Tackle 


AVING been a fly 
fisherman for many 
years, it was only 


natural that in preparing to come south I packed away 
my fly tackle together with much other equipment and 
shipped it on to await my coming. At the time, I did not 
think that the fly tackle would be of any use. After my 
arrival in Florida, my attention was turned to the large 
game fish that abounded in the coastal waters. Many 
tarpon and other large game fish fell to the spirit of the 
nine ounce bamboo tip and the twelve thread line. I 
gave little thought to the fresh water fishing, due to the 
fact that much development was going on and new canals 
were being dug. Dry seasons had filled the old canals 
with dead vegetation and had taken from me the desire to 
cast into these stagnant waters. In other words, my fresh 
water activities, inasmuch as I was located far south of 
the lake region, were at a standstill. 

It was during one of my trips to upper Biscayne Bay 
for sea trout that the fly rod opened up a new phase of 
sport. We were drifting slowly over the grass beds where 
the sea trout love to play and feed upon the shrimp and 
other foods found there. We were fishing with cut mul- 
let and live shrimp and having indifferent success. My 
equipment consisted of a nine-foot fly rod, enameled line 
and four-foot gut leader with single hook attached with 
which I was having capital sport catching sea trout and 
various panfish. Suddenly I noticed a trout breaking on 
the surface in chase of a min- 
now or shrimp. 

This gave me the idea that 
he might take a fly or cut bait 
cast and retrieved in a jerky 
manner. Cutting from the 
side of a sailor’s choice a V- 
shaped strip, I made several 
false casts, dropping it about 
thirty feet from the boat. I 
had retrieved it about two feet 
when there was a:swirl and I 
was fast to a good fish. This 
continued on through the day, 
and I took a fine catch. I de- 
cided that the next day I 
would try flies on them. 


By CAPT. STEWART MILLER 


The 12-pounder and the tackle I used. 


Sure enough, the following 
day found us drifting over the 
grass beds casting here and 
there, first a white miller, then a yellow Sally and so on 
through the fly book with. never a rise, but my hopes were 
not shattered. 

From my tackle bag I drew out a streamer fly, soaked 
it well, attached it to my leader and dropped it beyond 
the edge of the grass beds and retrieved it without results. 
On my second cast, the line snarled about the oar lock 
and the fly sank below the surface probably six or eight 
inches. As I again tightened up to retrieve it, I felt a 
strike, but was not fast to anything, and on bringing the 
fly in to the boat, found it minus those trailing feathers, 
so enticing to the finny tribe. It was evident that what- 
ever had struck it was gifted with a good set of teeth and 
had sheared the feathers off close to the hook. My partner 
suggested I try cut bait, using a double hook to prevent 
the cutting of the bait and the hook of the fish, should he 
again strike short. This I did, and on my third cast was 
fast to a fish that put a bow in my rod as he made a run 
that almost cleaned the line from my reel. Never will I 
forget the thrill that came through me as I battled with 
this unknown warrior. After a period of time he finally 
weakened and was brought to the boat only to dash away 
with such speed that he caught me unawares, breaking the 
salmon gut leader as though it were a mere thread. Away 
he went, as I know him now, a barracuda’ of approxi- 
mately seven pounds in weight. 
But it proved ‘conclusively 
that.the cut bait ‘was superior 
to any fly I had tried. 


LL this time we had 

been drifting and now 
found ourselves on the same 
grass bed that had given up so 
many speckled beauties the day 
before. Ever in hope, I went 
back to my fly book. First I 
tried one and then the other 
until I came to the royal 
coachman tied on a 1/0 hook. 
‘As this hit the water and 
started toward the boat I got 
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a strike, and was fast to a good 
sea trout. But unfortunately, he 
had messed up the fly to such an 
extent that it was useless. 

Then it was that I found the 
bait that seemed to be ideal—the 
feathered minnow of Mississippi 
fame. I had several of these in 
my tackle kit. 

The channel bass, the blue fish, 
mackerel, hardtail jack, mangrove 
snapper, barracuda and last, but 
not least, the silver king, have all 
fallen victims to the feathered 
minnow. 

The tarpon is the acme of per- 
fection on the fly rod. The dis- 
covery of baby tarpon one cloudy 
morning, when I was fly casting 
for snook on one of the drainage 
canals north of Miami, I can com- 
pare only with the discovery of 
salmon in one’s private trout 
stream. It was while retrieving 
my fly through an eddy after a 
snook had thrown it, that a smash- 
ing strike tore my leader, leaving 
me open mouthed and pop eyed 
with its suddenness. 

Hastily putting on a new leader 
and new bug, I cast and again got 
a savage strike, and as I set the 
hook, a tarpon leaped five feet into the air, casting my 
bug high and dry at my feet. It was then that I recog- 
nized my quarry and laid plans for his capture. This not 
only gave me added inducements to fly fish the inland 
waters, but also explained the scarcity of the bream and 
small bass that in the past had been so numerous. There 
was nothing further for me to do but to continue to cast, 
hoping ever to set the hook solidly in the jaws of this new- 
found warrior, hoping sometime to bring one to net. My 
efforts were fruitless that day and for many days to come. 


NEVER missed a day for approximately three months, 

casting day in and day out along the banks of the 
canal, hooking one fish after another, but always with the 
same result—a strike, a jump and they were gone. For 
a while I could not fathom what was wrong. Finally, 
one afternoon well on toward evening, I decided to risk 
all. While I had thoroughly enjoyed the strikes, the 
attempted setting of the hook and that spectacular leap 
as they threw the bug from their mouths, I naturally 
desired to slip the net under one of those flashing silver 
warriors that looked gold in the amber colored waters. 
So, to take a chance. The rod I was using had stood the 
test with many fish in the past of good size, and I felt 
that I could rely upon it, providing the tarpon did 
not come too large. They had been averaging, I 
should judge from the past, between five and fifteen 
pounds in weight, and I felt that to take a chance 
and drive the hook home with all the power I pos- 


A high jumper. 
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The canal where I caught my tarpon. 
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sessed would be well worth the 
attempt. So with this in mind | 
scanned the canal for rolling fish. 
I had on my reel only sixty feet 
of casting line, having broken con- 
siderable of it off due to the weak- 
ening of the end. And, as I gazed 
up the canal, approximately two 
hundred feet above me, the back 
fin and tail of a good sized fish 
slowly rose and sank as he fed 
here and there on the minnows 
that were ever in evidence on the 
surface. 

Working my way slowly to- 
ward the fish so that I would not 
detract his attention from his feed- 
ing, for the tarpon will shy from 
shadows and persons as quickly as 
a trout. I finally got a glimpse 
of him working toward me and 
stationed myself at an advanta- 
geous point, ready to cast the 
white feathered minnow below 
him when the opportunity present- 
ed itself. Slowly he worked to- 
ward me and the minnow sailed 
over and landed not three feet 
from him. Immediately the tip 
of the rod was raised and the min- 
now started that erratic dance so 
alluring to the finny tribe. 

A flash of gold, a swirl of dark amber water and with 
all the power that was in my tired wrist I set the hook 
and my heart went up in my mouth as the line went slack 
and I gazed upon the minnow floating upon the surface 
of the water, but still attached to the leader. I retrieved 
it, wondering what had happened, and upon examining 
the minnow found nothing but a broken hook—a few 
feathers and a mutilated cork head. I was satisfied that 
I had set the barb and the tackle, excepting the bug, had 
stood the gaff. 

With new hopes and under a waning sun, I worked 
up the canal in search of another victim. I had not gone 
far when I saw a pop, a swirl and a roll. Having attached 
a new minnow to the leader, I cast below the rolling fish 
and brought it upstream. A flash, a surge of boiling 
water and he missed! Again I dropped it to him and this 
time, with added energy, he gobbled it in and with re- 
newed force I drove home the steel and it held. Away he 
went! With flashing leaps and skidding surface runs, it 
was not long before my line was practically exhausted. 


T this point the canal was approximately thirty-five 

feet wide. He stuck to the center and traveled 
downstream, and I hightailed it along the bank, leaping 
rocks, through bushes, skidding and sliding, 

keeping a tight line and hoping that he would 

not increase his speed. As he slackened up I 

gave him the butt of the rod and under the 
increased tension he started to jump—seventeen 

(Continued on page 539) 
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The sunken forest—home of the fighting moss-backs. 


Beneath the Delta Levees 


Fly- and Bait-Casting for the Mississippi Large-Mouths 


F your curiosity for geo- 
I graphical location is great 

enough get out the old at- 
las, dust it off, and place your finger on a horseshoe- 
shaped lake just north of Vicksburg. The name of this 
good-luck fishing omen is Eagle Lake. Then if you de- 
sire to satiate completely your urge for catching large 
mouth black bass, striped bass, white perch and bream, 
pack up the old bus and pull out. 

I had heard many unbelievable tales concerning the 
large size and quantity of the 
bass which could be caught here. 
Like most fishermen, I had cred 
ited some portion of these yarns 
to the fisherman’s prerogative to 
make ’em appear bigger than they 
actually are. Nevertheless, like 
the cat, my curiosity got the bet- 
ter of me and I went up to make 
personal investigations. Bob, 
Judge and I arrived at the lake 
on September 9th and set up our 
tent beneath the levee at the very 
water’s edge. 

We found Eagle Lake a beau- 
tiful body of water, approxi- 
mately twenty-five miles long and 
one to two miles wide, and lying 
in a gigantic horseshoe. It had 
formerly been a great bend in the 
mighty Mississippi river, bat on 
one occasion the angry father of 
waters, becoming tired of mean- 
dering so great a distance, at 
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These bass were taken on the fly rod. 


flood stage cut straight through, 
thus leaving the old river bed a 
great lake. Government engi- 
neers later built a levee down the new course of the river 
and completely cut off the outlets of the lake from the 
river, except at flood stage, which occurs every Spring. 
With the building of the government levees across the 
open ends of the lake, the water, from rains, seepage, etc., 
rose about ten feet above its former level, flooding 
literally hundreds of acres of swamp forests. These 
swamp trees, principally giant 
willows, have long since died, 
and, as every bass fisherman 
knows, left a natural rendezvous 
for giant members of this tribe. 

And so it was on the bank of 
such a natural paradise we set up 
our tent and prepared for action. 
Fishing in this sunken forest is 
done from a boat paddled by old 
plantation darkies. It fell to my 
lot to secure Henry, a quiet, 
quaint, smiling black son of the 
levee districts. 

On the first morning out 
Henry said, “Boss, I believe I'll 
take you-all to-de spillway.” The 
spillway,° I found out, was 
dredged from the lake to the 
nearby bottom lands to serve as 
an outlet for flood waters. So 
into this spillway Henry paddled 
me. The first look was a reve- 

(Continued on page 534) 
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The Sportsman’s Ally 


The Trapper Is an Important Factor in Vermin Control 


VERY hunter knows that 
E shells and cartridges don’t 

always mean game in the 
bag. First there must be game to 
shoot at; next it must be hit and 
killed. It is said that “figures don’t 
lie’ yet we know that depends on 
the basis of these figures and what 
is assumed to start with. You know 


By J. F. OERTEL 


FTER spending some time with my 

friend, Jack Elmore, a trapper of 
the Virginia mountains, I have come to 
greatly respect his knowledge of wild 
life; and am not, as a sportsman, inclined 
to place myself on a pedestal and look 
down on his calling as an inferior one; 
but rather to consider him, and his kind, 
as valuable allies whom we could not 
well get along without. 


‘Trapping is a business which re- 
quires more thought and ingenuity, 
and a matching of wit against the 
innate and inborn caution and cun- 
ning of his game, than is generally 
supposed ; a knowledge of the habits 
and haunts of wild things which he 
who terms himself a sportsman may 
well envy. On this depends the 
trapper’s success and he may not rely 


the story of the boy who, when 
asked what he was doing, said— 
“Diggin’ out rats.” “How many 
have you got?” “When I get the one I’m after and two 
more I’ll have three.” 

The slogan recently coined, ‘a cartridge a day keeps 
the vermin away,” and the figures that if the 700,000 
licensed hunters in a certain state so used one every day 
in the year 218,400,000 destructive birds and animals 
would be killed, sounds very fine but is merely a delusion. 
In the first place those 700,000 hunters don’t hunt every 
day in the year, most of them only a very few days, and 
in the next, the chances are that they would not get a 
shot at any vermin if they did. So far as I have observed, 
no hunter passes up a chance to kill vermin; but he seldom 
gets that chance. He hunts in daylight when 
the predaceous animals are not to be seen as they 
carry on their foraging at night. The occasional 
bird or beast he does kill would not go far 
toward keeping down those that prey upon our 
game and which, if unmolested, would soon re- 
duce some of our most valued species to 
the vanishing point. 

It is conceded that one of the most 
important things to be considered in 
“game conservation,” to which so much 
attention is now being given, is “vermin 
control,” and anything which militates 
toward that end is well worthy of the 
sportsman’s attention and support. Un- 
less we make close investigation we do 
not realize the number of 
predaceous animals and 
birds which infest most of 
our rural sections, nor the 
consequent depletion of 
game effected by them. 

Fortunately for us there 
is a demand for the pelts of 
these animals. The ten- 
dency of our present civil- 
ized society is to revert to 
the primitive and go about 
decked out — for comfort 
and for show—in the furs 
of foxes, weasels, skunks, 
minks, and the like, with 
manufactured heads from 
which gleam staring glass 
eyes, and tails a-dangle. 

Milady must have her furs. 

To supply this demand 
is the business of our friend 
and ally — the trapper. 


on the woodcraft of a guide, on 
luck or chance, or his traps (and 
his pocket) will remain empty. 

After spending some time with my friend, Jack El- 
more, a trapper of the Virginia mountains, I have come 
to greatly respect his knowledge of wild life, and am not, 
as a sportsman, inclined to place myself on a pedestal and 
look down on his calling as an inferior one, but rather 
to consider him, and his kind, as valuable allies whom we 
could not well get along without. When you have been 
over the trap-line with us, and seen what he is doing, I 
am sure you will agree that he is contributing his full 
share toward game conservation, albeit for the purpose of 
stocking the larder and buying shoes and clothes for the 
kiddies, instead of indulging in the occupation 
for sport. 


ARRIVED at his place early in the day, and 
at once Jack, Bob and I, with two bags of 
traps, went out to make sets. The first traps 
were placed in holes under a wind-fall, 
where fresh tracks indicated that “the 
varmints were at home.” ‘‘See,” said he, 
“here is where they go in, and over there 
at that other hole they come out. Many 
of these varmints are sly 
The enough to have some way 

author : 
and some © escape from their den 
“good” besides the hole they go in. 
vermin. Often it is some distance 
away—an’ may be in under 
brush—or in thick grass or 

weeds.” 

Traps set here, we went 
on to the creek where Jack 
looked carefully for paths 
and, when found, followed 
them until the den was 
located. He had been over 
the ground before and 
marked holes which in his 
judgment were at the time 
being used. “Yesterday 
morning,” he said, “I locat- 
ed some of these by the 

_ frost on the grass and 
weeds. You see, the steam 
from the varmint’s bodies, ’ 
an’ their breath, comes up 
an’ freezes thick around the 
top of the hole. That is 
one of the best signs I know 
of a used den.” 
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Jack and a mink just taken from trap. 


“Jack,” I said, “this steel trap business is pretty hard 


on the varmints when they are caught, isn’t it?” “Yes, 
it is,” he replied, ‘“‘and many object to the use of them 
for that reason, but there is one point they overlook, and 
that is that when one varmint is caught it saves a heap of 
misery for all the many innocent things he would torture 
if left alive. Those folks has a lot of pity fur the var- 
mint—but none fur the things he preys on. He don’t 
know what pity or mercy means, an’ just chaws away an’ 
pays no attention to struggle or cry. Why, I’ve known 
one to have a rabbit or chicken half eat up before he was 
really dead.” 

“I see,” said I, “you are with them as the old woman 
was who was skinning eels alive and, when asked if it 
did not hurt them terribly, replied, ‘La, honey, it don’t 
hurt ’em none. I’ve been skinnin’ ’em this way fur 20 
year, an’ they’s used to it.’” 

Jack laughed: “There’s something in that too—at least 
I’m used to it—but I’ve got no pity to waste on a durned 
varmint anyhow.” 

That night, around the fire, Jack told enough stories 
to make a book, stories of unusual occurrences in his long 
experience as a trapper. ‘“They say,” said he, “ ‘as cunnin’ 
as a fox,’ an’ he sure deserves the reputation. Last winter 
I found a den and set a big double-spring trap in the 
mouth of it. The next morning I found the trap still set 
—but turned over, and fresh tracks showed that the fox 
had come out and gone back during the night. I care- 
fully turned the trap back to the right position, wondering 
who had come along and played me that trick. The next 
morning I found the trap again turned over, and again 
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set it right. On the third day it was, as usual, bottom 
side up, and, in disgust, I left it so. The next morning 
I had the fox! It was all plain enough to me then. The 
varmint was smart enough to know that when the trap 
was turned over it would not catch him, and had done jt 
every night on coming out, but the last turn-over had put 
it right side up and when he came back and walked over 
it he was caught—a victim to his own cunnin’. 


& HERE are sure some cur’us things happen in this 

trappin’ business, things that could never happen 
but the one time, an’ often, when a feller tells of them, 
he is just set down as a plain liar. I'll admit that the 
fox story is hard to believe, but it’s so. Howsomever, all 
varmints ain’t so smart. Some of ’em is downright stupid 
an’ easy to take. I once made two sets in a big bunch of 
honeysuckle. The next morning I found a polecat in 
one an’ a ground-hog in the other; but there was another 
"hog in between the traps. I thought at first that someone 
else had made a set there, but when I come to look | 
found that the extra ’hog had caught himself by gettin’ 
some of the vines twisted around his hind leg. He had 
just kept on twistin’ an’ turnin’ until the vines were so 
tight that his leg was most pinched off. You would think 
that he would have cut himself loose, but, though he had 
cut vines all around, the ones that held him were not 
touched. If that had been a fox or a mink, he’d have 
been out of there durned quick. Ground-hogs ain’t much 
use but to dig holes fur the other varmints to live in— 
but they sure can dig. Up above here there is an old 
grave-yard and the "hogs have dug all around the graves 
and brought up bones an’ even coffin handles.” 


“What is the chance now to get a fox?” I asked. “Not 
very good,” he replied. ‘Though a trapper does his best 
to get all the varmints he can, around here he is consider- 
ably handicapped. There is a law that prohibits makin’ 
open sets—that is, outside the mouth of hole or den. ‘That 
law was passed to protect the dogs of men around here 
who own large tracts of land an’ hunt foxes for sport. It 
protects them all right, but it also protects the foxes, an’ 
does anything e/se but protect the game that other sports- 
men want to hunt. Besides this, on the big estates of 
these men, no hunting or trapping is allowed, and they 
are regular fox an’ polecat nurseries from which the var- 
mints range for miles around, destroy game an’ kill 
enough chickens an’ turkeys to run a hotel. One man | 
know had over a hundred chickens in the fall—now he 
has about thirty. As his farm is near one of these nurs- 
eries, it is easy to see what became of them. Game is 
scarce enough now,” he observed, “an’ if we did not trap 
we'd soon have none at all. Of course, now we notice 
how the varmints are killing the game. - In the summer, 
when we're not huntin’ or trappin’, we don’t notice it so 
much, but they are busy just the same. There is no cal- 
culatin’ how many eggs they eat an’ how many young 
birds, turkeys an’ partridges, they kill. I believe at that 
time they do most of the damage, as they have their young 
to feed as well as themselves. They have to scuffle pretty 
lively in the winter to get enough to eat, an’ sometimes 
live pretty hard, but in the summer it is dead easy, and 
for about 9 months in the year they have everything their 
own way. 


“Another thing I have to contend against here is the 
different interest people have in foxes. Men who allow 
me to trap on their lands want the foxes killed out to the 
last one, if possible; the fox hunters don’t, and will buy a 
live fox just to turn him loose and chase him, paying more 
than the value of the pelt. However, if I sell to them 
the landowner will not let me trap on his place, and if | 
refuse, an’ kill the varmints, then the fox hunters—or 
their men—go over an’ steal or break up the traps, so | 
am, as they say, ‘between the devil and the deep sea.’ ” 
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At the “peep o’ day” the next morning, we started out 
over the trap-line, at least that was the time Jack said it 
was, though I did not see it “peep” until we were a mile 
or more on our way. It was COLD, and I agreed with 
him that the frost on the ground, bushes and grass, was 
“4 young snow.” Jack carried a “gunny-sack” in which 
to bring back our catch, and a .22 rifle with which to 
“put the varmints out of their misery.” I was somewhat 
protected from the cold, and considerably hampered in 
movement, by having on two pairs of breeches, a heavy 
hunting coat over an already heavy coat, over a flannel 
shirt, over—but we won’t go any deeper. I was glad 
enough to have all that on when we set out, and sorry 
enough before the 12 miles of the trap-line had been cov- 
ered, and the next trip I traveled light—even if a bit cool 
at the “peep.” 

We crossed the creek on the ice and came to the set at 
the wind-fall. The trap chain was taut and stretched 
down in the hole, Jack sniffed the air: “Thought- we 
might get a polecat here, but it ain’t. Must be coon or 
possum. Haul him out, Bob.” Bob hauled a bit on the 
chain and peered in. “Possum,” he said, as he caught a 
good grip on the tail and swung him free of the hole. 
“Fat,” he remarked, as he felt the weight, “an’ it ain’t all 
on simmons either. I'll bet he’s the boy what has been 
takin’ Mrs. Kinney’s chickens. Sat on the roost t’other 
night ‘longside an old hen an’ chawed her all up. Mrs. 
Kinney heard her squall an’ went down there an’ run him 
off—but the hen died.” Into the bag he went and we 
tramped on up the creek. Bob waded along in the swift 
water, where not frozen, looking at sets made for mink 
and muskrat. At one, under the root of a big tree, the 
trap was sprung and at first he said “mink,” but as he 
pulled it out and held it up for us to see—“no, only a 
rat.” Few “rats” were taken, as the traps, most of them 
set under water, were frozen in. 


Muskrats have a deadly enemy in the mink, and when 
cold weather comes will stop up the mouths of their holes 
with leaves and trash which freezes and keeps the mink 
from coming in to attack them. At such times mink go 
out in the fields, catch birds and raid chicken coops. Jack 
says he has known one to kill as many as 30 chickens in a 
single night, merely sucking the blood of each—as they 
do with all their prey, but when hungry, and having only 
one victim, they will eat the flesh as well. Often a rabbit 
is caught in a steel trap, and it is not uncommon to find 
him eaten up by mink or skunk. 

From a set in the hollow of a big tree we took a fine 
skunk, a white spot on his head, and another, in a hollow 
log, netted one with a white stripe on his back. 


HIS was all the catch the first day. That night it 

sleeted, the thermometer went down to 5 above, and 
the wind blew a gale from the northwest. We suffered 
severely going over the line the next morning. I think I 
know cold when I meet it, and the blast which greeted us 
reminded me of some I have in former years bucked 
against out in the Northwest. Though we went over the 
whole line, only one skunk rewarded us. Jack said it had 
been too cold a night for the varmints to travel around, 
and my comment was that they had shown more sense 
than a certain brace of trappers. 

The next morning was more moderate, as it rained dur- 
ing the night, and Jack predicted a good catch. “Dark 
of the moon,” he said, “and the varmints always run 
around more then.” 

Sure enough, the first trap visited had a fine mink in it. 
This had been set in a little stream where the water was 
not over 2 inches deep. The mink, though held only by 
one foot, was dead, and I asked—‘‘What killed him?” 
“You see,” said Jack, “a mink will struggle and fight to 
get away so long as he thinks there is a chance, but when 
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The first shot had finished this skunk. 


he finds out he can’t, rather than be taken alive, he com- 
mits suicide—and just drowns himself. You can see that 
he did not have to do it here where by crawling 6 inches 
to either side he could have been on dry land.” 

Much to our regret, we found that one mink had cut 
the big grapevine to which the trap chain was stapled and 
escaped, taking the trap with him. Another one, caught 
only by three toes, pulled away and escaped just as | was 
preparing to photograph him. “I tell you,” said Jack, “‘a 
mink is about the hardest thing to fool of any of the 
varmints. They notice any little unusual thing about the 
mouth of their hole and can detect man-scent on a trap 
that’s days old. They sometimes will almost starve be- 
fore they try to pass a trap. I once set for one in a hollow 
where the varmint had no other way of gettin’ out, an’ 
could not well pass the trap without bein’ caught, an’ he 
stayed in there 9 days before he ventured to go by. Then 
he tried—an’ I got him. I know he came out and in- 
spected the trap every night, for each time I looked at it 
I fixed a few loose leaves behind that gave him away. 
Minks range for many miles up and down streams. I’ve 
tracked one in the snow for hours—an’ then had to give 
it up. When one escapes from a trap, he never hangs 
around that place any more, but lights out for some other 
more healthy locaiity. I had one get out of a trap, like that 
one did this morning, leavin’ three toes behind. Ten 
days later, over on the other branch of the creek, 6 miles 
away, I caught him—the same mink minus three toes. 

“T’ll get that one somewheres around—but not here, An- 

(Continued on page 510) 
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Every eddy contained hard-fighting trout. 


Fishing— Here and There 


In Which Will Be Found a Little Trolling, Fly- and Bait-Casting 


OW fascinating are the 
countless moods and 
whims of a stream as it 


placidly twists through fragrant meadows, whispers under 
stretches of overhanging shrubs or tumbles turbulently 
through shadowy woodlands. Reaching the lowlands it 
meanders slowly along, as loathe to leave such loveliness 
as the angler who is fortunate enough to be whipping the 
pools and rifles that are found on every hand. Like the 
stream, he lingers on, retraces his steps to a spot that was 
tried before, even though he knows that it will yield 
nothing except self-satisfaction. 

Inlet Brook is characteristic of many such streams 
albeit with much individualism of its own. Its birth- 
place is a tiny icy spring, half-hidden among the dewy 
ferns and other dank plants on a high, moist hillside. 
Like a creeping infant it whispers quietly along in a tiny 
trickle, ever-growing in noisy boisterousness; tumbling 
tumultuously over rocks, shuffling over shelves, shooting 
slippery chutes and brawling in the shallows. In a blue- 
green pool it pauses for a brief breath before taking a 
breathless plunge over a miniature precipice and into the 
waiting arms of another pool. From there, between 
fringes of birches and poplars backed by sombre spruce, 
it slides smoothly into the crystal waters of Granite Lake. 
It’s a short stream, but every pool, every eddy and every 
rife is crammed with past and current history of hard- 
fighting trout. Yes indeed, a very fascinating stream to 
the most discriminating angler and an all-season stream 
for reasons that are obvious. 

One bleak morning in early April found me out on 
the waters of Granite Lake trolling for togue. The ice 
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had gone out the night before and 
there was every indication that my 
premier sojourn of the season 
would be a successful one. But the most propitious out- 
look will sometimes result in a dismal failure. The cold 
breeze that fanned my face as I pushed the rowboat out 
on the choppy water soon worked itself up into a young 
gale. And it was no easy task trying to row the boat 
and give proper attention to a casting rod and some three- 
hundred feet of line. To make things worse, it began to 
get colder and the unsubmerged parts of the line stiffened 
while the oars became glazed with ice. By the time | 
had reached the upper end of the lake, my feet and hands 
felt like lumps of ice, parts of my attire were soaked and 
frozen and I was ready to give it up. 

That is, I was ready to quit the lake and take to the 
Inlet, even though it was still a trifle swollen with snow 
water. I had anticipated some such exigency and had 
brought along my fly rod, a book of early flies and a can 
of the early angler’s best bet—worms. 


EACHING the boat was a matter of moments and 
helped to limber me up. After rigging the rod I 
crossed the narrow strip of sand and plunged into the 
spruces, and I might add, down through a snowbank to 
my neck. Fortunately, most of the snow was densely 
packed and afforded excellent footing. A quarter of a 
mile from the lake I cleared the spruces and came to a 
sparse stand of alders. At this point the stream abruptly 
narrowed and I decided that it was an appropriate place 
to begin fishing. 
The water was surprisingly clear so I tied a brown 
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hackle to my leader. Of 
course there were no flies 
in hatch at the time, 
nevertheless, my experi- 
ence on other spring 
streams, attested to the 
effectiveness of any of 
the hackles in this part 
of New Hampshire. 

Caught in a gentle 
swirl, the wet fly was 
carried into a pocket of 
a small pool and re- 
mained there for an in- 
stant. Suddenly it was 
shot across the surface 
by a stray current; a 
movement that proved 
alluring to: a_ten-inch 
speckled beauty. ~Un- 
daunted by its short ini- 
tial strike, it turned and rose again. And there was I, 
scarcely recovered from one thrill before being beset by 
another. 

My success was repeated time and again. The fish 
were ravenous and would take anything offered. By the 
time I had reached the lake a dozen of them reposed 
among the moss in my creel. At the slack water where 
the brook entered the lake, no amount of casting with a 
variety of flies enticed the fish, so I resorted to garden 
hackle. Zam! The worm disappeared as quickly as a 
cuckoo in a Swiss clock and the fish was fairly hooked. 
All of the usual tactics of its illustrious family were dis- 
played in addition to some peculiar ones of its own; weav- 
ing back and forth like a shuttle, showing its speckled 
sides as it pulled against the tension of the lithe rod. But 
why go on? Suffice it to add that I had fears for my 
little four-ounce rod until I had him in the net; a good 
foot in length and like the rest; slim and trimmed for 
speed. A condition that denoted a scarcity of early feed. 

With this kind of fishing, time slips away all too 
quickly. Best of all, returning to the morning’s starting 
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Inlet Brook near Granite Lake, N. H. 
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point to leave the boat, 
old Bill Wyman, the 
boatman, will saunter 
down to inspect your 
catch. Upon seeing the 
brook trout, his watery 
eyes will ‘widen in sur- 
prise as he slowly 
drawls, “They’s better 
than a heap of lakers.” 
On the other hand, if 
togue had been the or- 
der of the day, he would 
invariably remark, 
“They’s the best fish in 
these parts.” And _ his 
comments have not va- 
ried in the past ten years. 


Like a mid-summer 
dream, Canada Brook 
flows on, tranquilly mysterious, through the refreshing 
coolness of summer woodlands, amid the distilled fra- 
grance of green fields and between the dripping walls of 
miniature canyons. Such, in brief, are some of the char- 
acteristics of this beloved stream. Like its waters of 
clear, dark amber, the trout are of a velvety duskiness 
with flashes of brilliant hues; plump, sleek and supple 
of body. 


END your way through aisles of white pine, across 
a narrow peninsular flanked by Long Pond; stop 
by the snake fence at the clearing and listen. You will 
hear the tumbling waters as they plunge down a long, 
granite slab and sluice their way through a rocky gorge. 
But go on until you reach a series of short rapids all of 
which terminate into deep pools of translucent clearness. 
On either side are the drooping sprays of hemlock, lending 
a greenish cast to the amber water. 
Tie on any good summer fly; Royal Coachman, Cow- 
dung, Professor or Black Gnat. Flick it into that attrac- 
(Continued on page 514) 


The Shenango River, above Jamestown, Pa. 





In less than twenty minutes we were out in the brush. 


Bouncing Bunnies 


Out into the Country for Cottontails 


T had long since been arranged. 
Barney and I had tramped over 
the last of the Missouri bluffs 

on a fall pilgrimage after squirrels a month ago when 
this particular excursion was hashed and rehashed with 
ever-increasing flavor and interest. Luck that day had 
been bad. We knew why. It was a drab, dreary day. 
No self-respecting animal would run around to get shot 
on a day like that, let alone hunt 
for something to nourish him. 
It was not like any animal to do 
that. Even the least of us mor- 
tals will pick out a fairly respect- 
able place to commit suicide in. 
So there was little use anticipat- 
ing a big bag. We had succeeded 
in getting two apiece. 

But the season for hardwood 
sport had given us our share of 
pleasure anyway. This was our 
eighth hunt afield in as many 
weeks—the season was on the 
wane. 

“Wait till the snow flies. Then 
we'll make up for this day,” 
Barney said to me, as we walked 
out of the last glade to hit the 
ties back toward home. 

“And that'll be before long, 
too. The almanac predicts warm 
weather for two months yet, 
which means we may have snow 
any time now,” I replied with 
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One man’s share of bunnies. 


assurance that any printed weather 
forecast was reliable in telling onc 
what kind of weather was ot likely 
to happen on a certain day by what it said would happen. 

Thus it was that this day with the cottontails had been 
long awaited by Barney and me. Seldom do we get any 
first-rate rabbit hunting till December, and never is it 
peerless sport unless there is snow on the ground. Decem- 
ber was more than half over and 
a light fall of snow made track- 
ing the little beasties we were 
after comparatively certain and 
easy. Rabbit tracks in snow are 
useful for two reason: they show 
by their number whether one is 
in rabbit land, and fresh tracks 
indicate rabbits are not holed up. 

On the morning of this “per- 
fect day,” when the mercury 
hovered around 10 above, Barney 
kicked open the kitchen door and 
walked in. I was just lacing my 
hi-tops. Barney had on rubber 
overs, a brown moleskin outfit 
with sheepskin vest beneath, and 
a week’s hirsute endowment 
about his mouth and chin. I was 
bedecked in corduroy breeches 
and coat. When one rambles 
through brambles like “beggar- 
lice,” it saves a half-hour nasty 
work at night picking off the 

(Continued on page 536) 





A Penn Woods ’Coon Hunt 


Following the Hounds on the Alleghany Ridges 


HE telephone jingled. 
“Hello! Is that V. K.?” 
Ves,” 

“This is Frank. Wes is here itching to go cooning 
tonight and I have been affected with insomnia of late: 
What do you think?” 

“It is rather windy, but it is blowing from the south 
and the weather is moderating.” 

“All right, be at my house about seven o’clock.” 

“We'll be there.” 

At the appointed hour we were wheeling along the 
Lincoln Highway west-bound for Snake Run Hollow, 
forty-five miles out of York. At about eight-thirty 
o'clock we parked, unsnapped the dogs, consisting of 
Drive, a sturdy five-year-old black and tan, and Red, my 
eight-year-old Redbone, lighted our lanterns, shouldered 
our guns, and started out to negotiate the hollow. About 
a half-hour out Frank took Drive in tow, holding him 
on chain because.of his tendency to follow deer, until Red 
struck trail. 

Soon afterward Red gave tongue and trailed up the 
run about a quarter of a mile, and then became silent for 
a short time. He then circled to our left on the opposite 
side and headed toward us. 

Drive was now loosened and, darting into the brush, 
soon barked “treed” a short distance away, Red joining 
him at the foot of the tree a few seconds later and adding 
his voice to that of Drive. 

You should have heard the music! We all ran as fast 
as we could to where the dogs were barking, where with 
the aid of a lantern we discovered the coon in the top of 
a pin oak. 

“Wes, can you climb the tree?” I asked. 

“I reckon,” replied Wes. “Here is where we'll stage 


By V. K. DAYHOFF 


a thrill. I'll chain Red and let Drive 
tackle the coon.” 

Wes circled the tree with his arms 
and legs and had nearly reached the top when he yelled, 
“Look out, he’s jumping.” The next instant the coon 
struck the-ground only to be immediately pounced upon 
by Drive. For a few minutes there was a confused 
mix-up of fur and hair, as dog and coon rolled and 
thrashed over the ground while a chorus of snarls, 
squalls, howls and yelps emerged from the whirling mess. 
But presently Drive got his throathold and it was then 
all over with the coon, Drive’s bloody ears and scratched 
and scarred face bearing mute evidence of the grittiness 
of his foe. 

I freed Red to let him nose the coon and then helped 
Wes mend his belt, which he had broken climbing the 
tree. Owing to the briers, traveling through the woods 
minus pants was more than even Wes’ equanimity could 
endure. We then proceeded up the hollow where the run 
drains the draw. Here we switched west to Huckleberry 
Flat, and took the old wood road leading to Deer Ridge 
where frost grapes grow and coons and ‘possums feed. 

The hounds beat us there, and started trailing on the 
slope, moving slowly in the direction of Snake Run. 
Reaching the run they split, trailing in opposite directions, 
and were soon out of hearing because of the wind and 
the lay of the hills. 

We back-tramped about half a mile and listened, and 
presently heard Red barking “treed.” A long rough hike 
brought us to where Red was barking up a tall black oak. 
We spied two tell-tale eyes with the first flash of the 
lantern in a crotch near the top. A shot brought a big 
fellow down, and Red got his fill of fight with a furious 
(Continued on page 547) 


Our game and the country we hunted over. 
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There is no harder way to get a deer out of the woods. 


Eastern Whitetails 


Where Other Game Diminishes to the Vanishing Point, 
the Whitetail Holds His Own 


EW and I had everything ready 

L for an early start Monday 

morning. So after breakfast 

we loaded the car and were just putting in the last things 

when we saw Bill coming over the hill. At last we were 

all together and ready to go. Bill ate a hasty snack and 
we were off. 

On Thanksgiving Day Bill had seen a large buck near 
the head of Black Rock Hollow, which is one of the main 
hollows on the east side of the Phoenix Creek. So the 
first day Bill went up Black Rock to see if he could get 
a shot at this buck while Lew and I hunted separately on 
the other side of the Phoenix. Bill met a big doe in an 
old road that morning, but that was all he saw. Neither 
Lew nor I saw any deer, although we found plenty of 
signs. ‘There were some big bucks in this country and 
we often saw their tracks. Many small trees were barked 
where earlier in the season the bucks had rubbed the vel- 
vet off their horns. We found several places where they 
had been fighting and the ground was all torn up and 
covered with deer hair. 

It is illegal to hunt on Sunday, so we took a trip over 
in Black Forest country to look things over. There were 
more deer in there than where we were hunting, but we 
knew our country best and decided to stick to it. 


By BYRON E. COTTRELL 


Monday we all hunted on the west 
side of the Phoenix. Bill and Lew 
were still hunting together, and 
working their way carefully up wind through the thick 
brush they sighted five deer. The first one was a large 
doe. When Lew first saw her she stood with her head 
hidden behind some scrub beech. Lew saw it was a big 
deer but could not make out whether is was a buck or a 
doe. Many say that the eastern hunter has no use for 
binoculars. Here is a case where it proved otherwise. 
Lew was carrying a pair of eight-power glasses, and with 
these he could easily make out the outline of the deer’s 
head through the brush, and saw for sure that it was a 
doe. When it did run it was out of sight with one bound, 
and had it been a buck he would not have had time to 
shoot. With the glasses, however, he could and would 
have shot while the deer was standing. 


FIND a glass well worth carrying even in this coun- 

L try. The other four deer they both saw before they 
“jumped” them. None of them had horns. 

I hunted off to the south, crossed a large burning where 

I saw many deer tracks but no deer. I had just started 

down a ridge when a fox jumped up below me and started 

off to my right. At the crack of the rifle I saw his tail 
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go up in the air as he changed ends. The bullet had hit 
him plumb in the middle, killing him instantly and with- 
out spoiling as much fur as I expected it would. I hung 
the fox up and skinned him. The skin was a beauty, fine 
color and fully furred. After being stretched and dried 
it was fifty-two inches long. I put the skin in my pocket 
and went on down the hill where I met Bill and Lew. 

The next few days we saw nothing in particular, that 
is no big game. We saw plenty of ruffed grouse, but the 
season was closed on these, and we also saw lots of “white 
rabbits” as they are locally called here, some of which we 
shot. And I never saw so many porcupine in so short 
a time as I saw this fall. They were everywhere. 

On Thursday we decided to hunt three or four miles 
farther west. This day we took a young lad with us 
who never before had been out after deer. We began 
this day by making a “drive” clear back in the head of 
Slaughter House and Ainsley hollows. These hollows 
come almost together at their head, with just a low rise 
of ground between. Lew watched where he had a view of 
Slaughter House, while Bill took up his stand in a small 
bunch of pine in the Ainsley. They were not over forty 
or fifty rods apart with a little high ground between 
them. The young fellow, whom we called “Slim,” 
helped drive. We always do what we call “‘still-driving” 
—that is we do no barking, “yelling,” or shooting. Our 
drivers really still-hunt, and stand about an equal chance 
with the watchers of getting a shot. 

Then it began snowing a-little for which we were glad 
as we were all anx- 
ious to have good 
tracking snow. 

Bill had been on 
watch about half an 
hour when he heard 
several shots off to 
his right, or to the 
west of him. The 
drivers were to the 
south. There is not 
much big timber in 
this country. Lots 
of it is open with 
just huckleberry 
bushes and ferns 
covering the ground. 
In other places it is 
small thick brush. 
In a_ few places 
there is some nice 
second growth hard- 
wood, mostly oak and 
chestnut, and also 
second growth pine. 
Ever ‘since the orig- 
inal pine was cut 
this country has 
been known as “the 
barrens,” although 
it hardly deserves 
that name now. 

Both watchers 
were in a fine place, 
they could see a deer 
for a long ways and 
have open shooting 
if it proved to be a 
buck. Bill watched 
over towards the 
west where he had 
heard the shots, and 
as he was scanning 
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Bill let loose with his .303. 
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the opposite hillside a moving object caught his eye. At 
first it looked like a ball of dead twigs, but he soon made 
out the form of a deer. If the deer kept its course it was 
going to cross below him, but he could not move without 
attracting its attention, and anyway if it did cross below 
him it would be going directly towards Lew. As the 
buck got into the hollow he went out of sight, but soon 
came out on the other side, not over fifty rods away. He 
was headed for an opening beyond which was a dense 
thicket of scrub beech. Bill decided to shoot when he 
crossed this open place. It was about a forty rod shot, 
but the deer was not going fast. When the deer came 
into the opening Bill had his .303 ready. He knew ex- 
actly how the old rifle was sighted, and he put a full bead 
on the shoulder and shot. The buck went down but got 
up in an instant. Not knowing from whence the shot 


came he started directly towards Bill and Bill shot him 
again in the shoulder. This time he went down and stayed. 


ILL went up to him, looked him over, laid down his 
rifle and got out his knife. He had no more than laid 
his hand on a horn than the buck jumped partly to his 
feet and swung around towards Bill, putting a spike into 
his wrist in such a way that Bill could not get loose. He 
dropped his knife and grabbed the other horn with his 
right hand and twisted the head over to one side till he 
could get his left hand loose. Then he gave the buck a 
quick shove away from him and sprang back towards his 
rifle. The buck went down again, but Bill shot him in 
the neck before he 
tried to do any 
more sticking. His 
wrist pained him a 
lot. We washed it 
off in a cold spring 
near by and tied it 
up with a handker- 

chief. 

The buck was a 
fine large one, and 
had a big rack of 
nearly white horns 
with eleven points, 
two of which had 
been broken off 
fighting. <A lot of 
the deer that were 
killed in this section 
had some of the 
points broken off. 
This shows that 
there are plenty of 
large bucks. 

Now it began to 
snow in earnest, a 
regular soft “sugar 
snow,” and _ the 
ground was fast get- 
ting white. We had 
to get the deer near- 
ly three miles down 
a steep mountain 
side before we came 
to a road. We 
dragged it up into 
an old logging sup- 
ply road. This road 
was all covered with 
dead grass and we 
could drag him 
nearly two _ miles, 


(Cont. on p. 546) 
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Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE, Editor 
DONALD STILLMAN, Managing Editor 


THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


ss SF 
QUEBEC BANS HOUNDING 


ITHOUT opposition the Quebec Legislative 
W Assembly has accepted a bill proposed by Hon. 
J. E. Perrault, minister of colonization, mines 
and fisheries, whereby the hunting of moose, caribou or 
deer with dogs is prohibited. The bill provides that no 
one may make use of dogs for hunting, killing or taking 
moose, caribou or deer, on penalty of a fine of not less 
than forty dollars nor more than fifty dollars, for each 
offense, also it is enacted that “no person owning, having 
or harboring any dog accustomed to hunt or pursue deer, 
shall allow such dog to run at large, hunt or course in 
any place frequented by deer, under penalty of a fine of 
not less than $5 nor more than $25. Any person may, 
without incurring any responsibility, kill any such dog 
found so unlawfully running at large, hunting or cours- 
ing in any such locality.” 


s sf 8 
GOOD WORK IN CHICAGO 


O the west of Chicago is a great forest preserve 

I owned by the city. The men who acquired it half 

a century ago and insisted upon the city holding on 
to it as a playground were called dreamers. Today they 
are referred to as men of vision, which they were. It is 
now estimated that four million birds occupy the magnifi- 
cent preserve. 

Early in the spring, shortly after the birds came up 
from the south, severe storms swept the country. During 
this period, Chicago citizens in one day distributed eight 
thousand loaves of bread and tons of grain. This work 
was kept up on a smaller scale until all danger was passed. 
It saved the lives of thousands of feathered friends and 
gives Chicago a long mark for a civilized attitude toward 


wild life. 
es ss 


THE GAME REFUGE DIVISION 
G lt ceaton of Agriculture Hyde has authorized 


the creation in the Bureau of Biological Survey of 

a new unit, to be known as the division of land 
acquisition. The work of this unit will be to examine the 
numerous potential areas that are best adapted for game 
refuges, determine their character and value, and to con- 
duct other activities incident to their acquisition with the 
funds made available by Congress under the Game 
Refuge Bill. 

The areas selected for migratory-bird refuges should 
be more or less extensive tracts of lowland, comprising 
marsh and woodland contiguous to or embracing water 
areas, or they may be areas that were formerly well suited 
as feeding and nesting grounds for migratory birds, but 
now useless by reason of drainage developments or evapo- 
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ration and subject to restoration to their natural con- 
ditions. 

The division of acquisition will be directed by Rudolph 
Dieffenbach, who has been conducting work incident to 
the acquisition of lands on the Upper Mississippi River 
Wild Life and Fish Refuge and elsewhere for the Survey 
since 1925. Mr. Dieffenbach’s experience on various 
phases of land work has extended over a period of more 
than twenty years. He was born at Westminster, Mary- 
land, received his education in the Maryland Baltimore 
City College, and the Biltmore, N. C., Forestry School, 
from which he received the degree of Bachelor of 
Forestry. 

ses SS 


CLOSED SEASON ON SWANS CONTINUED 


HERE will be no open season on swans. We con- 
gratulate Dr. Redington and the Department of 


Agriculture on this decision. The closed season, 
declared on them several years ago when they were on the 
point of extinction, is to be continued. 

There are only two species of swans, the whistling and 
the trumpeter. These two varieties resemble each other 
so closely that it is impossible for the average gunner to 
distinguish one from the other. In recent years under 
the closed season there has been an increase in the number 
of whistling swans. Only slight improvement has been 
noticed in the increase in numbers of the trumpeters. They 
are still on the verge of extinction. To open the season 
on one species would endanger the existence of the other. 
To protect one, it is also necessary to protect the other. 
A bad nesting season and the heavy shooting in limited 
areas, which swans frequent in winter in the middle At- 
lantic States, might easily lead to the extermination of 
the noblest of all water fowls. It would also be a viola- 
tion of this country’s obligation to the Dominion of 
Canada under the Migratory Bird Law Treaty. 

The plea made to allow limited shooting of swans was 
based upon the claim that they were destroying food plants 
by pulling them up by the roots in such quantities as to 
menace the future supply for other water fowl. In an- 
swer to this charge, Dr. Redington declares that investi- 
gations show that swans do not destroy wild fowl food 
to any greater extent than other species of water fowl. 
In fall and winter they take the parts they like, but leave 
sufficient seeds, fragments of root stocks, tubers, etc., to 
insure reproduction of the food crops the next season. 
This is indicated by the fact that they return to the same 
feeding grounds every winter. In conclusion, he aids 
that swans are wild fowl, and as such are entitled to a 
share of the common food supply. In view of the swan’s 
rarity and unique qualities they are entitled to a chari- 
table attitude on the part of the gunner, and as they are 
being protected in Canada they should also be protected 
in this country until such time as Dominion authorities 
and the officials of this country agree upon action con- 
cerning them. 

st sf 


THE FARMER AND THE GAME 


N especially valuable publication on game bird 
propagation and their protection and feeding is 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1521, a pamphlet issued »y 


the Department of Agriculture. Thousands of copies of 
this pamphlet have been asked for by farmers interested 
in stocking their land with game for the enjoyment of 
sport by themselves and their city friends in the gunning 


season. Detailed instructions are given in the bulletin 
relative to the proper cover and feeds for quails, pheasants, 
grouse and other kinds of game fowl. 

The farmers of this country are rapidly learning that 
there is a big asset in the game that can be easily raised 
on the farm simply as a by-product and with no 
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effort other than providing them with suitable cover and 
protecting them against vermin. The number of clip- 
pings that appear in farm journals bearing on this subject 
is steadily growing in number. The one that follows 
from the Times of Des Plaines, Illinois, is particularly 
appropriate. 

“A practice which is growing among farmers in various 
sections, who enjoy days afield with dog and gun during 
the hunting season, is to set aside patches of land for 
planting with seed-bearing plants which provide food re- 
lished by game birds. It is pointed out for instance, that 
quail are very partial to the seeds of Japanese clover, 
beggar lice, buckwheat, sorghum, broomcorn, kafir corn, 
millet, wheat, vetches, cowpeas, and any plants of the 
pea family producing small seeds.” 


cs Fs 
PROFITS FROM UNPRODUCTIVE LANDS 
Tite are millions of acres of unproductive lands 


all over this country that with proper care can be 

made profitable to the farmer and make this the 
greatest sporting country on earth. Most of these tracts 
are timber denuded swamps and low lands that have been 
allowed to grow into jungles of tangled vegetation, and 
the reason that they are not inhabited by game birds and 
mammals is simply that they are overrun by vermin. 

The vermin that inhabits these pockets and thickets, 
writes Thomas MacClure, work the surrounding terri- 
tory in search of food, combing every nook and corner. 
The scarcer the food, the larger is their ranging grounds. 
A pair of weasel will travel the greater part of the section 
during one of their periodic raids, while winged vermin 
will make their kills four or five miles away from their 
abode. 

Regardless of the specie, all game is continually the ob- 
ject of the keen nose or sharp eye of some sort of wood- 
land prowler. Where such vermin is on the wrong side 
of the balance, game can not increase but will gradually 
become exterminated. Unless the balance is properly re- 
adjusted, game will not come back. 

With the covers properly prepared and vermin con- 
trolled, wild life would immediately show a decided in- 
crease. The initial restocking with game life would be a 
comparatively easy task and artificial propagation is the 
only method by which our depleted covers can be re- 
stocked rapidly. 

es FS wf 


KANSAS AND MONTANA FIRST IN LINE 
FOR GAME REFUGES 


Te: Game Refuge Bill that authorizes the expendi- 
ture of $8,750,000 for the purpose of purchasing 
wild life sanctuaries and $200,000 a year thereafter 
for their support provides that no lands shall be accepted 
by the Secretary of Agriculture unless the State in which 
the refuge area lies shall have consented by law to the 
acquisition by the United States of lands in that State. 
Since the approval of the Act on February 18, 1929, 
two States, Kansas and Montana, have given consent to 
the acquisition of lands by the Federal Government for 
refuge purposes under the new law. These two States 
are the first to take special action in the matter, although 
it has been determined that existing legislation in the 
States of Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, IIli- 
nois, lowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming is sufficient for the Federal Government 
to proceed with the acquisition of areas for refuge pur- 
Poses. State enabling legislation, however, will be neces- 
sary in all other States. In those States where legislation 
in harmony with the Federal act is required, a draft of a 
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suitable measure has been prepared for consideration by 
the State legislatures holding sessions this year. 
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NEW SUPERINTENDENT FOR WILD 
LIFE PRESERVE 


AY C. STEELE has been appointed Superinten- 

R dent of the Upper Mississippi Wild Life Refuge 

to succeed Mr. T. Cox who, after more than a 

quarter of a century of splendid service, has resigned to 

accept a position with the Government of Brazil as organ- 
izer of a National Forest Service for that country. 

Mr. Steele has had an extensive acquaintance with wild 
life and the conservation of birds and mammals. He is 
a native of Missouri and received his early education in 
the public and business schools of Waitsburg, Wash. His 
first appointment with the Biological Survey was on 
February 9, 1920, when he was made U. S. game pro- 
tector with headquarters first at Seattle and later at Port- 
land, Oreg., his district including the entire State of Ore- 
gon and that part of Washington west of the Cascade 
Mountains. 

He has been highly successful in enlisting the coopera- 
tion of State officials, sportsmen’s organizations and indi- 
viduals with the Biological Survey, and in creating local 
respect for game laws. He has carried on investigations 
in Oregon and California, where a malady among wild 
ducks has been prevalent, and represented the Alaska 
Game Commission at the port of Seattle in the enforce- 
ment of the law and regulations pertaining to the importa- 
tion of land fur-bearing animals of that territory. 


xs s&s & 
SURPLUS ELK WILL BE GIVEN AWAY 
BY GOVERNMENT 


URPLUS elk from the National Bison Range are 
S being offered by the Biological Survey of the 

United States Department of Agriculture to any- 
one who will remove them without cost to the Govern- 
ment. The National Bison Range is in western Mon- 
tana near the towns of Moiese and Dixon. Because the 
elk there have increased beyond the carrying capacity of 
the range, it is necessary further to reduce their numbers, 
even though some of the surplus animals have already 
been disposed of by sale. 


ss Fs & 
NEW GAME SANCTUARY IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


( donald hs enter Commissioner Alexander Mac- 
donald has entered into a contract and sent to the 
Department of Law for title examination for 

the purchase of a tract of approximately 2,000 acres for 

additional demonstration forest and game refuge purposes 
to be known as the East Hill Demonstration Forest and 

Game Refuge. 

The tract in question lies in the towns of Ossian, 
Nunda and Grove, in Livingston and Allegany counties, 
and is located generally on the ridge between Sugar and 
Canaseraga Creeks, approximately six miles northwest of 
the village of Canaseraga and about the same distance 
southeast of the village of Nunda. The elevation ranges 
from 1,700 to 2,000 feet. Approximately one-half of the 
area is abandoned farm land. The remaining portion is 
covered with second growth forest. Included within the, 
area under contract is a three year old plantation of white 
pine approximately 60 acres in size. It is expected that 
other adjacent lands will be acquired at a later date. 

This purchase area is the fifth purchase area to be es- 
tablished for demonstration forest and game refuge pur- 
poses outside of the so-called Forest Preserve counties. 





Edited by CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


The Poor Southpaw 
A BOUT three anxious parties per month write 
4 


in inquiring anxiously whether I think a port- 

sider could hit it off with a bolt-action rifle and 
if not, why the factories don’t provide wrong-side bolt- 
action guns to take care of these afflicted parties. 

It seems logical to ‘assume that a party whose active 
digit lay on the left side of him, could not live a life of 
peace and happiness with a gun carrying the grabit on 
the starboard beam. 

However here again is theory losing out against prac- 
tice, the practice in this in- 
stance having a double mean- 
ing. It stands to reason that 
a man cannot balance three 
dinner plates on edge on the 
tip of his proboscis while he 
gracefully stepped the light 
measures of the mazurka or 
mazuma or other form of 
dance. However, practice 
will permit even this defiance 
of the laws of reason. 

This sounds discouraging 
to the port-sider, I admit, 
and it is by no means to 
infer that the same amount 
of practice is required to fire 
five shots with a bolt gun in 
less than five minutes. It is 
merely to point out that 
theory does not go until it 
is tried out. 

The facts of the left-hand- 
ed man vs. the bolt-action 
gun are that the same 
amount of practice necessary 
to make a good rapid-fire 
shot out of the right-handed 
beginner will make just as 
efficient a rapid-fire shot out 
of the left-hander. 

Most men who buy bolt- 
action rifles and refuse to 
devote a total of 20 minutes 
to practice in swinging the 
bolt strongly resemble a griz- 
zly bear cub trying to write 
a graceful Spencerian. 


Two southpaws of the Champiou California Rifle 
Team of 1928. 


Fisher of the California team hooks his. thumb under 
the bolt. 


Upshaw handles his bolt thus. 
504 


In my odd 25 years of military rifle shooting I have 
encountered scores of left-handed shooters using bolt- 
action rifles, rifles from the Lee-Remington .45 with 
which I commenced my military rifle shooting just after 
the “armistice” of the Spanish-American war, through 
the Krag, the Lee of England, the Springfield, the En- 
field, the Mauser and the Mannlicher. 


Some of the finest shots in the game are left-handed 
men and to watch them swing the bolt of the service rifle 
and throw ten shots into the cringing 10-inch black at 
200 yards in 45 to 50 seconds is to abandon all this 
chatter about how _lett- 
handed men and_ right- 
handed rifles don’t mix—or 
if they do casualties will 
surely result. 

Of course, when it comes 
to prone shooting on a 
crowded firing point it is my 
firm belief that the left- 
handed party should have 
been chloroformed or thrown 
to the well-known croco- 
diles while very young. As 
any military rifle shot can 
testify, a left-hander, grace- 
fully extending his girlish 
figure from left to right at 
the historic angle of 45° to 
the barrel of the rifle instead 
of from right to left as the 
normal shot extends himself, 
is just about like a bird who 
insists on lying crosswise in 
bed when other parties are 
also trying to occupy said 
bed. 

One remedy is to put this 
deformed party at the ex 
treme right flank of the fir- 
ing line. Of course, if there 
are more southpaws than 
right flanks, then they will 
have to wait over and eat at 
the second table—if any. 

In practical hunting few 
experienced men ever try to 
keep their rifle to the shoul- 
der between shots when fir- 
ing at game. Yes, I have 
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Lower View—A 
dirty gun barrel, 
when ordinary lead- 
bullet .22's are used. 


It’s so easy to keep your 
rifle free from rust, pit- 
ting and corrosion, now 
that Western experts 
have perfected cartridges 
that make gun cleaning unnecessary. 
Western Lubaloy .r2's keep your rifle 
bright and clean. They are loaded 
with smokeless powder and special 
non-corrosive priming. 


But the most important feature of 
these new cartridges is the Lubaloy 
coating—a bright, shining lubricat- 
ing alloy which does away with the 
coating of grease that is one of the 
objectionable features of ordinary 
lead-bullet .22’s. There is no grease 
on them to soil your hands and pock- 
ets. Lint and grit won't stick to 
them and get into your gun. They are 
as clean and bright as the crystal on 
your watch. ‘‘Bullets of Gold’’, you’ Il 
call them, for they gleam like gold 
and shoot even better than they look! 


World’s Record Accuracy! 
Naturally you expect accuracy, along 
with all of these other advantages... 
Lubalay 22's give you all the accuracy 


&> 
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Upper View—Gun 
always clean when 
Lubaloy .22's are 
used. 





you expect, and more! The world’s 
record of 3,146 consecutive bull’s- 
eyes was made with them by Lester 
Jeffry of Fresno, California. 


In one important rifle match after 
another, throughout the country, 
the remarkable accuracy of Lubaloy 
.22’s is being demon- 

strated repeatedly. 

The National Military 

Schools Individual 
Championship was 

recently won by Cadet 

Major Charles J. Hitch 

and the team of which 

he is captain also won 

the National Military 
Schools TeamCham- “tien ons 
pionship, using Lubaloy Military Schools 
.22's exclusively. In 60 aot oalion 
matches in which this 

team participated, using Lubaloy cart- 
ridges, they won §9! That’s the kind 
of accuracy that is in every cartridge 


The New 


“Lubalo 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Coated 
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“Bullets 
of Gold” 


Keep Your Gun Free From Rust 


by Shooting these Bright, Clean 
Lubaloy .22 Cartridges 


in every box of Western 
Lubaloy .r2's. Try them! 
They cost no more than 
ordinary lead-bullet 
cartridges. 


Lubaloy Center-Fire Cartridges 
Provide Extra Protection 


For High Power Rifles 


Western Lubaloy Center-Fire cartridges prevent 
metal-fouling, as well as rust, pitting and corro- 
sion. ... Your rifle needs this extra protection! 


By preventing metal deposits from lodging in 
the bore, Lubaloy jacketed bullets preserve the 
accuracy of your rifle and lengthenits life. Scrub- 
bing the bore with solvents becomes a thing of 
the past...and what a boon to shooters that is! 


In giving the shooting world Lubaloy Open- 
point Expanding, Boat-tail and Soft-point bul- 
lets Western has developed accuracy and killing 
power to the very maximum. 


Western Xpert shells for all-round shooting and 
the famous long-range Super-X shotgun shell, 
the load with the Short Shot String, are also ex- 
clusive Western developments. 

Write for literature describing the World’s 
Champion Ammunition—for rifle, pistol and 
shotgun. Dealers everywhere sel] Western. 
WesTeRN CartTRIDGE Company, 748 Hunter 
Ave., East Alton, Ill. Branch Offices: Hoboken, 
N.J., San Francisco, Calif. 


22'S 
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RELIABLE 


as an old huntin’ dog 


THE CLIMAX 


HOOT the time- 
tried Climax if you 
want a mighty fine all- 
around shell—a shell you 
can depend upon to do a 
hundred percent job in 
the field, at the traps, at 
Skeet. All gauges, in- 
cluding .410, with a wide 
choice of loads. And reli- 
able as an old huntin’ dog. 


wt 


CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 


SHOT SHELLS 
CARTRIDGES 
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| seen and have hunted with these machine 


gun artists who jump a buck and just 
naturally fill the township with thutty- 
thutty bullets and the like without ever 
stopping to take a look or take a breath, 
but my observation does not indicate that 
they get as much as the man who tries 
to put each bullet where it belongs and 
stops a second to see what has resulted 
from the foregoing shot. 

The best field game shot I ever saw 
perform, Stewart Edward White, told me 
many times that he invariably dropped 
the rifle to his side or below the arm- 
pit after each shot to look over the pro- 
ceedings. This “pump ’em stuff” is 
merely a mild form of stampede and ac- 
curacy as a rule is far from the process. 

Military rapid-fire shots, firing in the 
sitting position (incidentally the best 
game position in the lift if you can see 
over any obstacles in front of you), 
merely reach across the rifle with the left 
hand, hook the thumb under the bolt 
handle, and sweep the bolt up and back 
with the same ease and smoothness of the 
right-handed shooter. 

Of course a sine qua non is a smooth 
working bolt with an easy cocking cam 
or bolt lift, but this is just as essential 
with a right-handed man, and the man 
paying good dough for a rifle is entitled 
to such adjustment. All National Match 
Springfields and the sporters have such 
easy bolt and lift, adjusted and tested at 
the Armory. Some of these crude and 
rough commercial rifles are not so good 
in this respect. 

I am accompanying this with some 
snaps of left-handed shooters of the 1928 
California Rifle Team which stood but a 
point below the Marines in the National 
Matches up to the last stage of the great 
shoot. 

Be this as it may, don’t make a bloom- 
ing donkey of yourself if you are a left- 
handed man, by positive statements that 
the bolt-action rifle is not for the left- 
handed man. There are too many won- 
derful rapid fire military shots working 
their bolt left-handed to let you get away 
with this burble. 

They practiced to acquire their skill, 
but so did their right-handed brethren. 
If you object to any practice, buy an auto- 
matic and let it do all the work, 
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Another Shotgun Bullet 


My British friends, “The Ammunition 
Trust,” favor me with samples of a new 
shotgun bullet known as the Destructor 
and intended like all these special and 
patent bullets to be fired in either choke 
or open bore guns. 

This particular bullet consists of a 
leaden case containing 16 small buckshot, 
which same I have photographed. 

They were loaded for me by the cour- 
tesy of Mr. King of the Peters Company, 
who also tried them out at the factory. 
He reports: “These bullets do not fit our 
12-ga. shell properly, as our shells are 
heavier walled than Eley's. The projec- 
tile is a trifle too large, although we were 
able to force them in. 

“The projectile seems to hold together 


-as_a solid ball until impact, when it 


breaks up on being fired into paratin. 
The one that was fired against steel plate 
left an indentation in the plate such as 
we get from a round ball.” 

I shot them on the range from an ordi- 
nary 12-bore pumpgun. 

They had about 4 inches of pine pene- 
tration, then expanded and stopped, and 
would be, I presume, more valuable for 
game of the deer type than the solid ball. 

Fired from the same pumpgun minus 
any rear sight and hastily as one would 
fire a shotgun at game suddenly appear- 
ing, five shots made a group of approxi- 
mately ten inches at 50 yards. 

As the error was nearly all in eleva- 
tion, no doubt a crude form of rear sight 
would cut this down three or four inches. 

While I don’t approve of using a shot- 
gun on big game, there are many condi- 
tions in which such a bullet for the fowl- 
ing piece might abate some undesirable 
animal or bag a most acceptable head. 
For some reason, the development of 
shotgun bullets has been confined to 
Europe, the American version being 
merely a much undersized round ball 
which would undoubtedly hit an elephant 
at 100 yards, but is not so reliable for any 
smaller sized game. 


The Passing of Fred W. King 


At this writing comes the word of the 
sudden passing of my old friend, Fred W. 
King, founder of the F. W. King Optical 


MORE SHOTGUN BULLETS. 


1 and 2, the new Eley Destructor cut open. 3, the Destructor assembled. 4, the Eley 
Lethal containing steel vanes. 5, the German fagot type. 
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The five “Destructor bullets” made a 
10-inch group. 


Co., of Cleveland, famous for its shooting 
glasses and “Rifleite,” used by most rifle 
and pistol shooters, and one of the keenest 
sportsmen in this country. 

Fred King died suddenly of penumonia 
at the age of 52, but was never more than 
a “hig kid,” seeing chiefly the whimsical 
side of life, in spite of his 52 years. 

With his hobby, shooting, Fred King 
had done more to develop shooting glasses 
for sportsmen than any man in the world. 
That peculiar light-gathering glass known 
by the King Co, as Rifleite, and devel- 
oped for them in Germany about 1913, is 
probably the best known monument to 
Fred’s memory. 

The old Cleveland company under his 
name has been conducted for the past ten 
years by Mrs. King, Fred devoting his 
efforts to the safety department of the 
American Optical Co., but never losing 
his interest in the shooting glass problems 
of his original outfit. 

Fred was well known through many 
articles contributed to sportsmen’s pub- 





| 


lications, chiefly on shotgun and _ field | 


shooting. He won many matches in his 
younger days, including the Ohio State 
trapshooting championship, and the gold 
medal of the Camp Fire Club of America 
as its best all-round sportsman. 

He was an open-hearted, hale-fellow- 
well-met type of chap, popular with every 
aga who ever came into contact with 
im. 


The Askins Shotgun Book 


For the first time in history, we have 
available a complete book on the shotgun, 
written by an American and from the 
American standpoint, the same _ being 
“Modern Shotguns and _ Loads,” by 
Charles Askins, published by the Small 
~_ Technical Pub. Co. of Marshallton, 

ela. 

Legions of books on the shotgun, good 
and bad, have marched off the presses 
and past our critical eyes and then down 
into the misty distance of “out of print,” 
in the past half-century, but never a one 
of them has gone so completely into the 
matter of the fascinating gun whose “hits 
are history and whose misses are mys- 
tery” as has this Charles Askins volume. 

It is not perfect, but perfect books are 
rare. Every fellow who does one nat- 
urally leans heavily in the direction of 
his particular hobby. In this case the 
book goes with infinite detail into ammu- 
nition, hand-loading, patterns and all that 
makes the shotgun tick, but is lacking in 
the matter of guns and their design and 
illustrations thereof. 


But, with all this little tendency, it. 


contains so much more on every branch of 
the shotgun game that this lack of balance 
may well be charged merely to there 
being so much on the one subject and 
not to there being so little on others. 

No man who likes the shotgun and 
would like to know more about it should 
miss the chance to read the Askins book. 
If the four dollars cost of the book leaves 
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Photo Courtesy SomLine Railway 


Crooked Lake, one of the border lakes in Minnesota 


oon AROUND the outpost stores on the fringe 
of the wilds, in any part of the country—you'll find 
that storekeepers who outfit men for every sort of 
expedition from atwo months’ canoe trip to a week-end of 
fishing, carry a tremendous stock of Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour. It is a staple food with men who hunt and fish, 
because its sturdy, compact package is easy to handle 
and proof against abuse, because it is a wonderful ready- 
mixed recipe that requires only a little water and stirring 
to make the finest pancakes you ever tasted—the ideal 
out-door breakfast. 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour comes in two varieties, wheat 
and buckwheat. Whichever you prefer, you'll find that 
Pillsbury’s pancakes fill the bill! 


Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour 
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L. C. SMITH GUNS 


are good guns — for every kind of shooting 


When you feel the urge of the outdoors and must get behind 
a gun—get behind an L. C. Smith. 

For nearly a half century Smith Guns have been products 
of the highest development of the gunmaker’s art. They can 
improve only as the art progresses... Your dealer should have a 
full stock. If it is low, write us for our descriptive Booklet G 41 


THE FIELD GRADE 
RETAILS AT $40 


GAME AND TRAP 
GUNS $40 to $1125 


We have one of the best gun engravers in the world, and 
will be glad to quote the cost of your favorite dog’s portrait 
or favorite scene engraved on the lockplate. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


MACDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Building, San Francisco, California 


AN L. C. SMITH GUN WON THE 1927-1928 


too large~a hole in the budget, find some 
fellow who has one and borrow it. 

Judging by the experience of some 
twenty years, there are far more men 
who shoot shotguns and don’t know the 
first thing about shotguns than there are 
riflemen, un-informed concerning their 
own pet guns. 

Sit back of the firing line at Camp 
Perry and quiz the shooters and you find 
a gathering of real rifle cranks. Talk 
guns back of the Grand American firing 
line and be surprised at the vague and 
shallow information of the average 
shooter as to shotguns in general. 

There is a lot more fun in shotgun 
shooting if you know your gun, know your 
loads, know what works best in the gun 
and know why. If more shotgun shooters 
joined the Hot Stove League, there would 
be more scattergunners really enjoying 
the game season when it opened. 

Askins’ book is one of some 400 pages, 
with many pictures and diagrams. Not a 
little of it—in fact nearly half—is devoted 
to the subject of how to shoot the guns 
and the loads which the first half of the 
book so copiously covers. 

I heartily commend the book as the best 
thing ever printed in this country on the 
shotgun, and in its full discussion of loads 
and ballistics, far outclassing anything 
appearing either in this country or across 
the pond. 


Plenty Ammunition P 


The Chief of Ordnance reports that 
the Frankford Arsenal is turning out 
about 66,000,000 rounds per year of the 
M-1 boat-bail service cartridge for the 
Springfield and for machine guns and 
that various private factories are also fill- 
ing contracts for this ammunition. 

Sounds like quite a batch of ammuni- 
tion, but if not a round of it were shot— 
instead of most of it being used up each 
year—fifteen years would still be neces- 
sary to make a billion rounds, which is 
merely a nice start for a modern war. 
We had nearly 2,000,000,000 rounds on 
hand when the factories quit their war 
contracts after the Armistice. 

In the 19 months of our share in the 
Great War, our factories turned out 
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2,879,000,000 cartridges. During this 
same period, England and France turned 
out roughly six and a half billion rounds 
—that is, in nineteen months. 

Takes a lot of hulls to explain to the 
other parties in a political controversy 
these days, that you don’t approve of their 
ideas. 

The present situation is not so good 
so far as the United States is concerned. 

We have practically no war reserve of 
small arms ammunition, and with the 
change to a smaller calibre self-loading 
infantry rifle nearly certain in the next 
four or five years, piling up a billion 
rounds or so of war reserve for “obso- 
lete” bolt-action rifles seems unfortunate, 
even though it is absolutely certain that 
our Springfields and Enfields will be 
called into use should war come any time 


GRAND AMERICANS 


in the next fifteen years. Even a bolt- 
action rifle is much better than nothing. 

Germany armed her third line troops 
—the Landsturm—and to a large extent 
the second line or Landwehr—with “obso- 
lete” Model 1888 rifles, the type often 
sold in this country as “Mannlichers,” but 
the product of a German Army commis- 
sion of 1888. 

Even though the Germans were alleged 
to have been ready for war down to the 
last spare pants button for the last rookie, 
it was not the sort of a war in which they 
found themselves. In the four years in 
which she was engaged she had to make 
more than ten million rifles, carbines and 
pistols, and at the end of the first five 
months her total output of rifles, in spite 
of the most desperate effort, had reached 
only 1,200 a day. 


Concerning the Cutts Compensator 


(Continued from page 487) 


inventor says that it can be eliminated, 
but at the expense of some of the recoil- 
lessening effect. 

Now as to said recoil-lessening effect. 
The device, says Colonel Cutts, greatly 
increases its effectiveness with increase 
in load—the percentage of reduction 
being higher with heavy loads than with 
light ones. You will note, I said, “per- 
centage,” not merely the total reduction, 
which is different. 

Also the effect is much more marked 
with light than with heavy guns, which 
is easy to understand. Energy varies 
with the square of the velocity, the light 
gun traveling backward at high speed de- 
velops high recoil energy, and when you 
halt that backward speed you reduce re- 
coil energy much faster than when you 
slow down a heavy gun which never does 
travel very fast. 

With this 8%4-lb. Ithaca the recoil re- 
duction with trap loads was nothing 
startling. It was entirely perceptible and 
would be more so at the end of a long 
day and 200 shots at the traps. It would 


be far more noticeable with a gun of 7% 
to 8 lbs. and the same trap loads. 

Firing heavy duck loads through this 
gun, deliberate fire at the patterning 
board, was again another story. Here 
you get all the kick there is in a load, 
shooting a la rifle and squeezing the 
trigger. Also a load of 1% oz. No. 4 at 
1030 ft. per second over 40 yards has 
much more authority than the same load 
of 7% with 840 ft. over this range. 

I believe that the claim of 50% reduc- 
tion with the device is borne out by the 
facts, after trying these heavy loads in 
the Compensator. I do not believe there 
is 50% reduction with trap loads in a 
gun of this weight. 

The actual effect on the shoulder is 
queer and hard to describe. It feels as 
though the gun had started back with the 
regular old-line enthusiasm of the uncon- 
trolled heavy shot load and then had 
been checked in mid-career and pulled 
forward. Not that there is any actual 
forward movement of the gun; that is 
merely your reaction. Col, Cutts logi- 
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cally explains this as being merely the 
reaction of the experienced shoulder, and 
the muscles tensed up to catch and 
cushion the kick, which fails to material- 
ize. However, this also should apply to 
merely light loads in heavy guns, but the 
effect is not at all the same. 

There is a marked tendency for the 

gun muzzle to stay down instead of 
“rarin’ to go” as with practically all 
guns. 
The report is different, but no louder 
than the ordinary uncompensated gun. 
There seems no tendency to spray gas, 
wads, powder grains or what-not over 
other shooters in the squad. 

The early testing of the device was 
done on a single barrel Lefever weighing 
less than 7 lbs. and firing the heaviest 
loads through it, duck loads and all, 12- 
gauge in size and disposition. The gun 
still remains intact, is still being used for 
testing. Those who have shot it marvel 
at the reduction in recoil with this light 
gun. 

I shall have to pass over the “shoot” 
of the device without going into details. 

Many persons will give thanks therefor. 
I suspect that the average man is bored 
to tears with accounts and pictures of 
“patterns“ anyhow. 

Boiled down, my tests of the various 
choke tubes and the gun performance 
summarize thus: 

I did not get a single bad or blown 
pattern, contrary to the accepted one in 
ten poor ones of the average gun and 
load. 

The various tubes shot practically the 
way a good gun of the equivalent choke 
shoots. The exception is the “scatter- 
tube” which comes nearer to the ideal of 
a good even spread of shot over a wide 
territory at 25 yards than any gun or 
device I have shot thus far. Queerly 
enough, the heavier the load with any of 
these tubes including the scatter, the 
closer the gun shoots. Conversely to get 
the wide even spread for quail and the 
like with this scatter tube the shooter has 
to use such a load as 3 dr. 1 oz. with 
small shot. The heavy trap loads close 
up perceptibly as to spread. 

The closest choke tube is in the 80% 
class, and will I am sure shoot consist- 
ently that high with:the proper load. 

What the device offers, therefore, is 
that with any one-barrel gun—single 
barrel trap, pump or automatic—the 
shooter suffers from about 50% of the 
normal recoil; he gets much improved 
consistency of shooting from shot to shot, 
with freedom from wild or blown pat- 
terns, and he has his choice of five guns, 
from a cylinder spread which is much 
more even and free from holes than any 
ordinary cylinder, up through the various 
degrees of known choking, to the 80% 
long range combination. 

It permits the use of guns from 34 to 
1 Ib. lighter with practically no more re- 
coil and with naturally the better point- 
ing, faster handling and greater suita- 
bility to field use. 

_ Evidently in the nature of the beast it 
Is not going to be well adapted to double 
guns, the necessary larger diameter of 
the Compensator requiring greater barrel 
Separation, heavier ribs, and guns of 8% 
lbs. or more, thus doing away with one 
of the virtues of the Compensator. 

_ No, the device, cutting off some 6 
inches of barrel, does not decrease ve- 
locity to any practical extent. The gain 
In velocity of any gun from 24 inches up 
is entirely on paper. The Churchill “25” 
gun is one of the popular weapons in 
England and has provoked many argu- 
ments in print, 
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Hunting lions 
with a Zeiss 


A big game hunter writes: “Most 
of my hunting for lions and buf- 
falo is done early in the morning 
or late evening in failing light. 
My Zeiss enables me to spot my 
quarry even in the shadow of its 
lair, as no other glasses have done 
in my 14 years of big-game hunt- 
ing.”’ Ask your dealer to show you 
a Zeiss, or write for catalogue. 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 


728 So. Hill Street 


ADAPTO—The Only Adjustable Gun 
Case Made—Patented 


Los Angeles 


ADAPTO 


Now Made and Sold by America’s 
Best Known Luggage Builders 


Holds any take down gun; also two sets of 
barrels; over under or automatic. Movable 
Partitions adjust and hold fast. Case made 
wood body veneer top and bottom, high 
grade attractive grain, artificial leather cov- 
ering, reinforced metal corners. Space for 
cleaning materials and shells. 


DEALERS — This advertisement in best 
sporting publications is bringing us hune 
dreds of inquiries. 

Bo you want this business? 
Adapto for one gun List $11.00 
Liberal trade discounts. 
Send your orders now. 


IMPROVED MODELS, PROMPT SHIPMENTS, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
Adjustable Gun Case Corporation 


W. W. WINSHIP & SONS, Inc. 


W. A. SCHUTTE, Gun Editor of-“Trails 


$38: Box E, UTICA, N. Y. 





of the Northwoods”, said, “What I did to a 

beautiful red fox at 35 yards with my # 4-20 guage 

Ithaca surprised me. Just try to buy my gun.” Gun 

editors choose Ithacas; they know Ithacalock speed helps. 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 


Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Box 25 
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What takes place in the Compensator, slots of the Compensator, which turbu- hole, 
briefly, is this: lence to some extent also destroys the or in 
The riot in the gun bore erupts into the wads. away 
much enlarged diameter of the- Compen- When the shot charge finally emerges eyes 
Just what every sportsman, sator. By this time the pressure has from the choke-tube the gas pressure has all th 
camper and tourist needs-—ab- fallen to approximately a half ton per been mostly exhausted and dissipated On 
ip ce acme aes square inch, but still high enough to through the slots of the Compensator, possu 
for several days. create considerable disturbance. there is little pressure to drive the wads some 
The shot charge, contrary to various into the shot mass, and the shot mass has re-set 
MAR es theorists who have seen pretty pictures been recompressed and is delivered with able 
= is size of 10 gai shell — easil of the devices, does not have any ten- the maximum of an ideal condition—no alwa: 
ee Se tas ced ic cee ee oe dency to spread sideways, the pellets hav- _ scattering of the pellets by gas, no smach- on all 
striking. _Giot one today and be sure of dry matches ing only forward velocity at this point. ing of wads into the mass, merely normal ing t 
paid. Ask for our complete Free Catalg, The only side or lateral velocity tendency forward velocity. - or 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. on the part of the shot is that given by No system of choke, boring, loading or me 
eV ene eee the gas which has slipped past the wads any other improvement or ei Lierove log a 
Zr in the travel up the barrel and gotten ment in shotgun construction, powders or and 
into the shot, putting pressure into the shel] loading has been able to do a tenth we 
shot mass, melting them to some extent, part of what this military device has i 
and having a tendency to drive the pel- been able to do for the shotgun. empty 
SPORTSMEN lets sideways. This is common to all hat ie abated don Ye 7 coura| 
shotguns and without the Compensator slionilen ie alee sa tt = eee bared Tal 
Do you want this gas in the shot mass drives the shot guns. For instance, it will make trap- = 
sideways to some extent, plus the added ke Sa ge | a ance 
a copy FREE?P encouragement of the wads driving into aij a h = rae eons 3 vermi 
| the rear of the charge. Spark pictures a oe « ms + aoe our § 
L Cabi d C tta | show clearly this leakage of gas into the It is well to point out, however, that closed 
og Ins an 0 ges shot, the gas emerging from the muzzle the device has nothing to do with the furnis 
c 3 | before the first signs of shot. strength of a gun and does not reduce in tions 
How to Build and Furnish them | In the Compensator the gas erupts vio- 2mY way the pressure of a heavy load. denies 
| lently in every direction. The angle of The weight of the gun can never fall be- The 
By WiiuaM S. Wicks the slots compells this “spurting” slightly low that necessary for enough material hardy 
This wonder book will save you to the rear, driving the gun forward and for the heaviest load » be used in it. ; mals 
much money for architect's fees. thus to some extent neutralizing the rear- The long and gruelling test of the first thrive 
ward drive or recoil of the gun. Compensator on a single barrel 12-ga. game 
The long taper of the choke tube at the Lefever of less than 7 Ibs. and costing $16 of the 
forward end of the Compensator recom- _ goes to prove that we can get the required of ext 
presses the shot charge, removing all lat- safety in much lighter guns than we have Nov 
eral velocity from the pellets. The shot been using, now that somebody has shown based 
mass, plugging the choke tube, compells us how to extract half of the recoil from stead 
the main volume of gas to erupt from the _ the proceedings, Jack 


possul 


The Sportsman’s Ally Zz 
(Continued from page 495) fair t 


: . si b 
other time one left his tail in a trap and eral flocks and knew where they “used.” = kk 
a few days later that bob-tailed mink 


When I asked him about chances for the predat 
was taken on another creek 18 miles turkeys he shook his head. “I’m afraid hate 
away. ‘They are as strong as they are 


the foxes have about cleaned ’em out they | 
fierce and voracious. I’ve known one to’ I’ve heard of only two bein’ killed and tints. 
carry a full-grown rabbit half a mile— ; 


I’ve only seen three in all my rounds. al 
though the rabbit was larger and heavier One of ’em is a big gobbler an’ we'll try rabbit 
than he was.” 


for him. nae 

Two traps, set deep in a hole, gave us After going by all the traps Bob went amour 
another mink. From one set on a log home with the catch and Jack proposed numbe 
across the creek we took a possum and that we go over in the turkey country Nor < 
from another a squirrel. Three skunks and look for signs, which we did, and stroye 
were next in order, and two traps con- examined the ground carefully. I found total t 
tained large rats. “Why,” I asked Jack, | 


nothing, but Jack, who was ranging over All 

“don’t you hang these things up in a bush_ to my right, stopped and called me to a 
as you go along and get them on the way him. “Here are signs enough,” he said, poet 1 
back instead of toting them all the way ‘and about what I expected. Here is a. 
to the end of the line and back again?” the big gobbler—an’ the foxes have beat les 
“They wouldn’t be there to get. Before us to it.” I found him locking down on 9a 
we were well out of sight the crows and the wreck of what had been the noble a 
buzzards would find them and tear them gobbler—now only a mass of feathers and a. 
up. How they find things so quick I bones. “Ain’t it a shame,” said he. ‘Not a &- 
don’t know—but they do.” a bit of use to try to have game unless —" 
Jack and I had planned a turkey hunt we can get rid of the varmints. Laws _* 


beeseosssssssssssssssssssseens | 3S, during the summer, he had seen sev- to keep us from huntin’ an’ trappin’ part 
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THE most popular book on the subject ever 
written. Full explanations how to build cabins | 
of all sizes with directions and numerous illustra- 
tions. Everything from a shack to the most pre- 
tentious Adirondack structure is included. Pictures 
and. plans of fireplaces; how to build chimneys; 
rustic stairways, etc. 134 pages (45 full-page 
illustrations and 57 figures.) Bound in cloth. | 
9x6 in. This books is yours Free if you will send 
your subscription within 10 days after reading this 
advertisement. 


Please use order blank printed below. 


FOREST AND STREAM, Inc., 
80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 


Herewith $2.50 for one year’s subscription to | 
FOREST AND STREAM and FREE copy of | 


book Log Cabins and Cottages. 
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of the time are no good so long as the 

yarmints have free hand to hunt all the 
year round. If I could only make open 
sets for em I’d soon thin the foxes down 

to where our turkeys would have a 
chance—but now they’ve got none. Same 
way with the partridges. With the var- 
mints eatin’ eggs an’ young birds all sum- 
mer there are few enough to start with 
when the huntin’ season opens. I don’t 
see how any manage to pull through.” ' 

Again the next morning at the “peep 
we were off on the line. Traps must be 
visited regularly, and as early as possi- 
ble, for if an animal is caught in such a 
way as to be helpless, and not eaten by 
some “varmint” in the night, the crows 
and buzzards make short work of him so 
soon as it is light enough for them to be 
about. The trap may be well down in a 
hole, or in thick brush, yet sight, smell, 
or instinct leads them to it and they peck 
away without mercy—first pick out his 
eyes and, in an incredibly short time, eat 
all the flesh and ruin the pelt. 

Only a brace of skunks and one small 
possum rewarded us for our tramp, but 
some traps were sprung and had to be 
re-set, and others moved to more favor- 
able locations. In setting for mink Jack 
always handles the trap under water, and 
on all others he uses gloves to avoid leav- 
ing the human scent. When making a 
set on a log across the creek he wades in 
the water to it and avoids touching the 
log at all. So must the keen sight, smell 
and cunning of these animals be circum- 
vented, and he who neglects such precau- 
tions will pay for it by finding his traps 
empty day after day until he becomes dis- 
couraged and quits. 

Taking all under consideration it ap- 
pears that the down weight of “the bal- 
ance of nature” is most decidedly on the 
vermin end, and that while “protecting” 
our game by restriction of bag limit, 
closed seasons and years, we are only 
furnishing food and easier living condi- 
tions for its enemies—unless protection be 
denied them. 

The more noxious the weed the more 
hardy, and it is so with predaceous ani- 
mals and birds. They will live and 
thrive under conditions where valuable 
game will not, and 365 days and nights 
of the year relentlessly carry on the war 
of extermination. 

Now suppose we do a little figuring, 
based on fact, not theory, on certainty in- 
stead of chance. This season, so far, 
Jack has caught 5 foxes, 10 mink, 10 
possums, and 30 skunks—all game and 
chicken destroyers. As the trapping sea- 
son will last some 6 weeks longer it is 
fair to assume that he will double this 
number before it closes. This means that 
in his territory, a radius of 8 miles, 110 
predaceous animals will be “put out of 
their misery.” Had these animals Tived 
they would have had to eat—and feed 
their young—so it is safe to presume that 
each one would take at least one quail, 
rabbit, turkey or chicken per week, or 
52 each, which figures up the astonishing 
amount of 5,720 per year, many times the 
number killed by sportsmen in that area. 
Nor do these figures include eggs de- 
stroyed which, no doubt, would swell the 
total by some thousands. 


All this friend Jack has accomplished 


and, by the most conservative estimate, 
has been the means of saving a large 
amount of our valuable game. I have 
hunted this country for many seasons, 
never got a shot at a mink or a polecat, 
and never got but one at a fox—and I 


















































in the face of restrictions and difficulties | SOSTAM 


iss * Pats. Oct 29° "18, Apr 
missed him. My hat’s off to. the trap- Sot 90 Sand Julgit Tesh,” = SOSTAM_ MFG. CO. A. F. STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y 
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Per—our best ally. $252 ae ea ee nce eRe Res, McDonald & Linforth, 509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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—then go to the great 
Canadian northwest... 
a vast hunting ground 
offering unsurpassed op- 
portunities for big game 
. « - mountain sheep, mountain goat, grizzly 
bear, moose, caribou and deer. Theyre all 
there . . . magnificent specimens . . . in 
haunts a sportsman delights to explore. 
Hunt this fall 


in the Canadian Rockies 


where man-size thrills await you. 

Experienced and reliable guides available. 

Splendid trail companions who know eve 

sportsman’s needs. Ask about the best local- 

ities for the kind of game you like to hunt. 
A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 


4227 Windsor Station 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


Bean’s Maine Duffle Bag 


Made from heavy, dark brown duck. Draw string 
is high grade window cord that renders easily through 
brass grommets. The Duffle Bag is the accepted con- 
tainer of the fisherman, hunter andcamper. Nothing bet- 
ter for packing dunnage in auto, buckboard or canoe. 

Size 1414” x 34”. Price $1.65. We also have this 
same bag, made of 8 oz. waterproof Slicker Cloth, at 
85c. Postpaid. Send for free samples and New Catalog. 
Manufactured and sold by 


L. L. BEAN 385 MAIN STREET 


FREEPORT, MAINE 

























































































































The best selling trap gun ever. 

Also a $16.00 hammerless single, and a 
double hammerless for $28.25. 

Who ever saw a broken Lefever? 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. BOX 14 





















ANTI-FLINCH WINS 1928 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
fise'the 1927 by 0: 








U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, A iti: 
<tngur-laweeerce.-Ghemneaere Werke tet oe. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
ed to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 







Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 
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Edited by 
DONALD STILLMAN 


Rearing Pools 

OCAL fish and game associations all over the coun- 

try are realizing more and more the futility of 

dumping trout fry in open waters. Many of 

these associations have built rearing pools or nurseries in 

which the young fry received from the state conservation 

societies is placed. Here the young trout are held until 

they grow to a size where they can take care of them- 
selves. 

A rearing pool system is now being established in the 
Harriman State Park, which is the largest division of the 
Palisades Interstate Park of New York and New Jersey. 
This fish nursery is located on the Mason Farm, a tract 
of 160 acres of 
woods, pastures 
and meadows, on 
Stony Brook, at 
the southwest cor- 
ner of the Park. 
This farm, which 
had been improved 
with substantial 
buildings by the 
former owner, was 
given to the Park 
by George Grant 
Mason in 1920. It 
is well provided 
naturally, for the 
breeding and rear- 
ing of fish and 
game, with Stony 
Brook, a large, 
rapid, clear natu- 
ral trout stream, 
passing through it 
and with numer- 
ous tributaries fed 
by springs in the 
Ramapo Moun- 
tains which  en- 
circle it. 

The fish fry 
reared on the Ma- 
son Farm were 
born in the New 
York Aquarium, 
where there is no 
place for them. to 
grow up. They-are 
the offspring of 
exhibition stock, 
and their chances 


The end of an exciting battle, 
512 


of surviving long out of the egg if they remained in the 
same pool with their hungry elders, including their own 
parents, would be slight. So Director Townsend ships 
all his surplus young to Major W. A. Welch, General 
Manager of the Palisades Interstate Park, and they are 
turned over to Captain Gee to be brought up properly. 


The nursery consists of a series of concrete pools, set 
along a brook which comes off the mountain back of the 
Mason Farm, and which, being fed by a spring issuing 
from an underground stream, maintains a temperature 
always under sixty degrees, even in midsummer, which is 
satisfactory for trout. When the fry arrive, they are not 
long out of the egg, and are still subsisting on their egg- 
sacs, and do not 
eat for a week or 
so. They are put 
in an upper pool 
by themselves. 

After a couple 
of weeks, when 
they begin to grow 
a little, they are 
transferred toa 
lower pool, and 
offered a diet con- 
sisting of finely 
chopped liver and 
-beef heart. This 
is a delicate mo- 
ment in fish cul- 
ture, as it is with 
a human. baby 
being put on the 
bottle. Captain 
Gee has one brood 
of several hundred 
young fellows 
about an inch and 
a half long that 
have taken to the 
chopped meat and 
are doing very 
well. They grow 
unevenly ; some are 
more vigorous than 
others and it is 4 
case of the sul- 
vival of the fittest 
in the fight for 
food, and as the 
stronger ones show 
increase in length, 
they are shifted to” 
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a still lower pool and their rations in- 
creased. This is also, partly to keep them 
from the temptation of trying to swallow 
some of the smaller ones in the tank from 
which they have been removed. 

Toward the end of the summer, as the 
upper classes in this fish preparatory 
school attain a length of four or five 
inches, they are graduated by releasing 
them into Stony Brook or other trout 
waters in the Park, and by the following 
spring some of them will have reached a 
size above the six inch limit. 

This is the modern method of cultivat- 
ing fish for release into open fishing 
waters; in such rearing pools as those 
now in service on the Mason Farm, and 
eventually to be increased in capacity. 
Experience everywhere has shown that 
it is almost a total loss to dump cans of 
young fry, just about able to take natural 
food, into any open stream, The king- 
fishers and watersnakes have a grapevine 
telegraph that informs them just when 
and where such releases are to be made, 
and by the time the man with the can 1s 
out of sight, these marauders are snap- 
ping up the new brood before it has time 
to become accustomed to its surroundings 
and find safe hiding places under the 
rocks and roots. And any mature fish 
in these streams give no quarter to these 
young strangers, and few if any survive 
to give the fisherman a thrill or to reach 
breeding ages. So the rearing pool, in 
which the fry may grow to a size where 
they can take care of themselves, is now 
in general use in most states of the Union. 

Captain Gee is also going to raise mal- 
lard and other ducks, in a pond along 
the same brook where the fish pools are, 
to be released when they are ready to 
fly in the fall, and it is expected they 
will return to the Park yearly and breed 
there, as several species of ducks do 
now, in the beaver ponds. He is sctting 
pheasant eggs this spring and there will 
be good cover for the grown birds close 
by, and the fields about the farm will 
give them forage. 


On Choosing Dry Flies 


Not the least of the pleasure of fishing 
comes in the selection of one’s tackle. Dry 
flies especially hold forth an appeal that 
is exceedingly hard to resist when they 
are seen in riotous display in the tackle 
shops. One is often in a quandary as 
to the nature of the selection he should 
make and also as to whether he is buy- 
ing the right sort of flies, flies that are 
tied right and that will float. 

As to the patterns necessary to make 
a good selection: all the standard ones 
are good—cahill (both light and dark), 
quill Gordon, royal coachman, whirling 
dun, brown and gray bivisibles, March 
brown, gold ribbed hares ear, Wickhams 
fancy, the olives and the iron blues. All 
of these patterns are of tried and tested 
worth and will take care of most condi- 
tions. Having these flies in assorted sizes 
is important. Fourteens, twelves, tens 
and eights may all be included and it 
might be wise, if one intends fishing low, 
clear water, to add a few sixteens. 

_ The prime requisite of good dry flies 
is that they float well; high on the water 
and lightly. In order that they may do 
this they must be built correctly ... the 
hackles should be stiff and glossy and 
they should stand out perfectly around 
the entire fly. To have them bunched 
on one side will cause the fly to ride 
In a lop-sided manner. Then the flies 
should possess good tails, ,tails that are 
capable of holding up théir end of the 
hook. A fly that floats flat on the hackle, 
so that the effect of “legs” is gone will 
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eres UN 6 Best Baits 
Lg YO 


The BASS-ORENO 


The old reliable—the daddy of ’em all. Ameri- 
ca’s greatest fish-getter and best bet for all 
around bait-casting. There’s only one Bass- 
Oreno—many have tried to imitate. 12 colors. 
$1.00 each. . 


No. 953RH 


ORENO 


You can’t lose with the Fish-Oreno. Catches 

fish or your money refunded. A _ great bait 

for hot weather fishing—when they're down 

deep. Metal grooved head sinks it to any 

depth. On the retrieve it has Bass-Oreno ac- 
tion. 8 colors. $1.25 each. 








—— 

The liveliest pork rind wiggler on the market. 

The most effective of all single hook lures, 

practically weedless. Comes in silvery chromi- 

um, copper or brass metal body. 6 combina- 

tions of buck-tail and hackle. Weight % oz. 
$1.00 each. 


No. 940RH 


"The TEAS- ORENO 


it gets "em—yes, man! With 
a crawling, wiggling surface ac- 
tion different absolutely than 
any other bait made. There's 
something uncanny the way Teas- 
Oreno performs and attracts. Try it 
out, you'll come back for another. 
6 colors. $1.25 each. 


No. 935 


The WHIRL-ORENO 


The Whirl-Oreno rides high on the water, cut- 

ting it propeller-like, with a whirling, churn- 

ing motion, leaving a wake of riffles. An 

unusual surface bait. Every game fish will 
take it. 3 finishes. $1.00 each. 


No. 506 


Sireeenere Se 
To look at this bait is to realize its effective 
action—wobbling, side-slipping, rolling. Withal 
it does not revolve. Flash-Oreno is a flashy 


metal spoon attractive to every game fish. 
6 flashy finishes. $1.00 each. 


Send for new 120 page “Fishing, What Tackle and When”—It’s Free. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 


10285 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Fishing Tackle 


A Good Cast 


depends a great deal on 
a smooth running reel. 
Oil regularly with 


3-in-One 
The Sportsmen’s Oil for 35 
years. Keeps all fishing and 
hunting equipment in A-1 
condition. Sold everywhere. 


FREES reitd" Grater 


‘TTHREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 William St., New York 
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Direct Drive REF 
A favorite with many anglers.Reel is 4% inches indiam- 
eter. Capacity, 100 yards of 15 |b. test silk line. 
other deticate parts to wear out—is self-spooling — free fro 
backlashes, and is —_ taken apart. Thumbing is done on the 
hub. Has line guide and adjustable automatic brake, which re- 
leases instantly on winding in. Precision made of best nickel 
—silver and aluminum. Bearings-of touxhest phosphor bronze, 
shaft of ened and polished tool steel. *. 


WINONA REEL #323. 


Made in two styles. No. 105, without spool en- 
y withoug Closer or clicks Price $5. No. 108 with click and 
click 8 1 encloser, which circles spool and prevents 
ie from com: of © bey ing. rice . le 
S aa line fi ide r tangli P: 37 60 
@ 2 Sold by lead! Sporting Goods and Hardware 
os Stores. If your dealer does not handle them, we 
will sei postpaid on receipt of price. 
rite for Free Catalog (35) 


James Heddon’s Sons, Dept.WFS:7, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
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BORNE _ | Hunting & Fishing 


e monthly magaz - 
i ee ces ok ocee 
Gable information about guns, rifles, 
fishing tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, etc. Big- 
gest value ever offered in a sporting 
magazine. 

AND HERE’S THE 
Remington Sportsman's Knife 

with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and 
fur-bearing animals. Blades 
are of superior quality steel 
with strong, durable, keen- 

cutting edges. The points are shaped just right for 

a@ good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 


SPECIAL OFFE Pieninet a ot Bae S 
year, 12 big issues, and this Remington Sportman’s 


Knife. 

The Name “Remington” on the Both fer 
blade is 

your 

guarantee 

of quality. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to 
HUNTING & FISHING MAG , 281 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass, 


A detachable metal 
y snap for each fish makes 
it vnnecessary to lift entire 
string out of water. Simply 
fas en snap to the fish and 
string each snap instead of fish 
onto stringer. Ro tangling, no 
lifting, nodripping. Outfit con- 
sists of 6 ft. stringer and 10rust- 
jreot snaps. Price complete T5c. 
xtra onape 1doz. for 75c. Rust- 
proof “‘Strin; Holder” for 
clamping on side of boat or seat, 
suppl for 15c additional If your 
dealer cannot supply you, order 
direct. Write for Free Catalog. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. SFS-7 Dowagiac, Mich. 


Deal Direct With the 
Manufacturers 


For over 62 years now, this well- 
known House has remained stead- 
fastly back of its customer-——guar- 
antee—that the Edw. vom Hofe 
line of fine fishing tackle is 
without superior. Practical an- 
glers ourselves, as well as manu- 
facturers, we well know how to 
please the most critical-minded anglers. Today, Edw. 
vom Hofe tackle is accepted by anglers throughout 
the world as the best the market affords. No “big 
fellow’’ can play fast and free with a Edw. vom 
Hofe outfit! 


2c stamp for 168 page catalog. 
Edward vom Hofe & Co. yee "yoo 


The Genuine Telerana Nova 


For Sale 
Everywhere 


JOE WELSH 
Box 341, Pasadena, Calif. 


Leatlars 


A Size and Length for every fish—from 
Trout to Tarpon. Tell your dealer he 
can get them from his nearest jobber. 





Record your outings by photography 


CAMERA CRAFT 


The beautiful monthly helps you make 


good pictures. 
$2.00 a year—sample copy om request 
CAMERA CRAFT PUB. CO. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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never be as effective as one which rides 
with both legs and tails sharing their 
own part of the burden, Last: be sure 
that the hooks are made of light wire. 
The Model Perfect is an example of a 
light, fast hook and there are others, too, 
which are just as good. Your tackle 
dealer will help you out on this choice. 

Care in the selection of your flies will 
help a lot when you are up against some 
super trout and the time consumed in 
picking them out wil] be considered well 
spent when a choice price falls to your 
skill. 


Fly Casting for Rock Bass 


To the black bass angler in our north- 
ern states the period from the first mild 
days of spring to the opening of the bass 
and pickerel season seems more or Icss of 
an eternity, and the summer seems half 
over before he is able to indulge in his 
favorite sport. During this intervening 
period a day or two may be advanta- 
geously spent by the angler in fly casting 
for rock bass. 
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Equipped with thin regulation trout 
outfit, and using a scarlet ibis or any 
other bright-colored fly or buck tail tied 
on No. 4 or No. 6 hooks, in combination 
with a No. 0 or No. 1 nickel or gold 
spinner, good sport may be had if the 
fish are in a striking mood. This little 
fish puts up a spirited though perhaps 
short fight on ‘light tackle. Likewise it 
is a very fair pan fish, though in this re- 
spect it is not the equal of the yellow 
or white perch. 


In the Maine Woods 


The 1929 edition of In the Maine 
Woods has just come to hand. 

It is edited and published by the Pas- 
senger Department of the Bangor & 
Aroostook R. R. 

There’s an evening’s reading in this 
year’s issue of In the Maine Woods, a 
copy of which is sent on receipt of 10 
cents to cover the cost of mailing by 
the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, Pas- 
senger Dept., 51 Graham Bldg., Bangor, 
Maine. 


Trout possess more moods than the streams they inhabit. 


Fishing—Here and There 


(Continued from page 497) 


tive eddy just under the leaning birch 
and clear the decks for action. 

Even now, I can see my fly struggling 
bravely through the smother of foam. In 
a moment it clears the bubbles, circles 
tantalizingly across a stretch of smooth 
greenness, crosses the shadow cast by the 
white birch and pauses. In a flash it is 
again caught by the erratic current and 
is borne down into a metallic surfaced 
swirl and there it is engulfed. That’s 
it exactly, engulfed; not by the whirl- 
pool at the edge of the swirl, but by a 
somberly colored beauty. 

This pool, which I have christened 
“White Birch,” never fails to yield a 
sizable fish. Return to it a day hence 
and the above will be repeated. And 
stranger still, the fish will almost always 
approximate twelve inches; plump, sleek 
and beautifully proportioned. Do you 
wonder at their duskiness? Indeed, they 
border close to black, with their vivid 
spots showing up like the rich colors in 
an oriental rug. The natives distinguish 
these handsome fish from others in the 
locality by calling them Canada trout. 

One day in late July I was creeping 
through a meadow to a favorite lowland 


pool on Canada Brook. When within 
thirty feet of it I was brought up short 
by peculiar gulping sounds apparently is- 
suing from the pool and occurring at ir- 
regular intervals. Filled with curiosity 
I made careful haste, parted the grass at 
the edge of the pool and peered down 
into the pellucid water. What a sight! 
The water was low and the small pool 
was landlocked from the rest of the 
stream by two narrow sandbars. Moving 
restlessly about in less than two feet of 
water were at least fifty sizable trout. 
At intervals, grasshoppers would blindly 
jump from the grassy banks and fall 
sprawling on the pool’s surface. The 
strange sounds were produced by the 
rising trout as they greedily engulfed the 
hapless hoppers. 

No place to fish unless you were after 
fish. Their uniform size indicated the 
inroads of cannibalism, while numerous 
mink tracks on the sandy margins attested 
to other losses. It was an easy matter 
to open a channel communicating with a 
stretch of deep water and into which I 
drove the fish. Returning to the spot 
later in the day I was given a demonstra- 
tion of the trout’s capricious temperament 


It will identify you. 
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by not getting a single rise to a variety 
of flies offered. It does seem that trout 
ossess more moods and eccentricities than 
the streams they inhabit. Factors that 
contribute much to the fascination of 
their capture. . 

Returning to the spot on the following 
day, I succeeded in landing six without 
once changing a much bedraggled Coach- 
man. Let me append, that this fly will 
raise the wily ones when others fail. By 
many it is considered the best all-around 
fly, ‘regardless of season. : 

To the average western Pennsylvanian, 
Pymatuning suggests wide stretches of 
unmolested, unencroached swampland. A 
region so wild that it still affords secure 
and secluded sanctuary to one of the 
rarest of birds, the pileated woodpecker. 
Perhaps, no other section of a like area 
in the north Atlantic states has as many 
unusual forms of life as are contained in 
Pymatuning. 

“To the ardent angler of these parts, 
the vast marsh is famed as the source of 
the Shenango; a stream whose upper 
reaches still know the touch of the wood 
duck’s breast and from whose depths the 
gamy small-mouth leaps with unabated 
spirit. A bait-castér’s paradise. 

Ten miles north of Jamestown, Penn- 
sylvania, the Shenango twists alternat- 
ingly through wild brambly woodlands 
and wet grasslands. The entire stretch 
consists of numerous pools formed by 
windfalls, sandbars and sinuous bends. 
Time and again, the angler is distracted 
from the business at hand by ducks ris- 
ing in singles, doubles and small flocks. 
Occasionally, one is electrified by the un- 
earthly screech of a pileated woodpecker 
as it dodges among the trees at express 
train speed. You thrill with the satis- 
faction of knowing that you are in a 
place seldom trod by the feet of man. 
You are literally permeated with the un- 
tamed spirit that the swampland repre- 
sents. Such is the spell of the upper 
Shenango. 

Never will I forget my introduction 
to this fine stream. I was accompanied 
by Bill and Walt. Upon arrival we 
separated and selected favorable pools 
approximately an eighth of a mile apart. 
It was mid-afternoon and the late sum- 
mer sun slanted downward through the 
fringe of trees bordering the stream. The 
oppressive silence was breken only by 
the drone of insects. Conditions of wind 
and ripple were not exactly right but I 
immediately had two rises. Finally one 
connected and made fast to a rainbow 
floater and I thrilled at its fervid rush 
upstream. In a few moments I creeled 
the fish and congratulated myself. No 
word or sign of success was forthcoming 
from my companions downstream and I 
thought myself as having the jump on 
them. Ten minutes later I had creeled 
ancther small-mouth; whereupon I de- 
cided to stop fishing and see how my 
companions were faring. 


Walt was perched on a log nearly in 
mid-stream and merely grunted in reply 
to my “What luck, Walt?” Humph! I 
was two fish to the good and naturally 
felt my importance. I wasted no more 
time with that unresponsive individual 
and sauntered on with a visibly superior 
alr, 

As I rounded the bend I stopped and 
gazed in astonishment at the antics of 
what I thought was a perfectly sane in- 
dividual. Bill was standing in the shal- 
low water at the base of a steep and 
slippery bank plying his plug along the 
edge of a weed bed. Suddenly, he 
emitted an enthusiastic whoop, scrambled 
partly up the bank, lost his footing and 
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alighted into the water with much gusto. 
In a moment he righted himself and be- 
gan reeling madly. Something was fast 
to his plug and was making frantic and 
very nearly successful efforts at demol- 
ishing his tackle. Murky water and 
sticky mud were oozing dolefully down 
over Bill’s face and attire, and from my 
hiding place back of a black gum I over- 
heard a very choicy monologue. 


In the midst of one of his most 
picturesque and descriptive passages, the 
fish broke water and my eyes well-nigh 
popped from their sockets. The resound- 
ing smack with which it smote the water 
was echoed by an astonished “Wow!” 
from the lone angler. I edged closer 
and watched the battle in wide-mouthed 
astonishment. 


Without pausing for breath the bass 
tore upstream and back again. In the 
latter maneuver Bill won a temporary 
decision at the recovery of a quantity 
of line. In a twinkling he lost the ad- 
vantage, for the fish decided on a non- 
stop run downstream while the reel 
screeched protestingly. At the end of 
the rush it again toppled into the air 
and gave us another breath-taking peep 
at is mammoth proportions. Near the 
termination of its next flight the angler 
applied his thumb and incidently tested 
the mettle of his light line. Bill was 
a super-light line addict and I watched 
the move with apprehension. A grim 
smile showing through the bespattered 
features indicated that all was well, at 
least for the present. That bass was 
what Bill later called a “thriller,” for it 
punctuated four rushes with tremendous 
leaps. 

The next rush was shorter and slower, 
but it neither loitered nor sulked. As 
Bill slowly worked it shoreward, the fish 
could be discerned just below the surface 
shaking its head from side to side, vary- 
ing these tactics by suddenly boring down- 
ward. It continued its vicious shakes 
literally to the last gasp and until it was 
within reach of the net. At this point 
Bill reached behind him for this very 
necessary piece of equipment, and the 
look of dismay that swept his face was 
pitiful to behold. The net was not there 
but high up on the bank. 


His expression of hopeless indecision, 
as he looked from bass to net and back 
to the bass again, reminded me of the 
fox and the sour grapes. So, with what 
I thought was a most calm demeanor I 
stepped from my hiding place, picked up 
the net and relieved his agonized feel- 
ings by losing my footing on that self- 
same slippery bank and clumped into 
the water with much vehemence, Amidst 
a few savory expletives I righted myself 
and netted the spent fish. Twenty-two 
inches of the gamiest small-mouth that it 
has ever been my good fortune to behold. 


Soaked as we were we gleefully hur- 
tied over to Walt to exhibit the prize. 
That taciturn gentleman was stretched 
on the grass unconcernedly puffing a 
cigarette. 


“Ah, I see you have a fish,” he re- 
marked giving it a casual glance. 

“Huh?” Bill questioned, hardly believ- 
ing what he heard. 

“Yes,” replied Walt, “you have quite 
a sizable minnow.” 

“It'll be a long day before you land 
one like it, you fisher of suckers,” Bill 
flared. 


“Come with me,” smiled Walt lead- 
ing the way to the water’s edge. There 
he lifted a stringer holding two fish. 
One was a replica of Bill’s prize while 
the other topped it by at least two inches. 
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Give Em ; 
What They Want a. 


V4 


“Your bait 
catches fish 
where all oth- 
ers fail.”” 
Fred Godwin 
and party, 
Fairbanks, La. 


Heddon’s FREE 
Fishing Chart Tells HOW! 


You'll catch more fish if you “give ’em what they 
want when they want it.”” Handy chart for your 
tackle box; tells just what bait to use on a dark day 
ina weet lake, or on a bright sunny day in deep 
water. What to use in late summer when big ones 
lie in the deep holes. Get the benefit of all that the 
most successful fishe-men have learned about fish 
habits. Chart is for all kinds of fresh water game-fish 
—Bass, Pike, Fickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, etc. 
Send for Freecopy and Heddon’s 1929 Catalog today. 


Meadow Mouse 
New! A mouse that is 
a mouse, flexible tail 
andears. Floats, dives, 
swims. Double hook on 
body, single hook in 
rear. Three colors— 
Brown, White or 
Gray. Price, $1.00 


Chart tells how to use the Heddon Mouse and new 
tricks with these reliable record-breakers, 


Weedless 


- Widow 


A new single-hook 

surface - skimming 

bait with lively “‘wig- 

gly’’ action. Absolutely 

; weediess. Just right for lily 

pads, Made in Red-and-White, ‘‘Frog’’ and several scale 
finishes. Price, $1.00. 


The ‘‘King’’ and ‘‘Queen’”’ 


Two sizes. Triple luring flashing metal baits—Spinner 
Spoon aad Fly kia Made % Gold, Copper, Nicke 
and Scale finishes. Semi-weedless — non-rotating — non- 
twisting. Also effective with pork rind. Price, $1.00. 


Zig-Wag 


A new extremely erratic and lively- 
acting jointed bait. Darts in unex- 
pected angles and seems to hunt out 
the fish. All standard colors, also 
in new ‘‘Frog’’ finish. Price, $1.25. 


Vamp—the old-reli- 
able, famous everywhere 
, foritsconsistentcatches. 
Floats, dives when re- 
trieved with rolling, 
swimming motion. Sev- 
eral sizes: Regular and 
Baby, $1; Jointed, $1.25. All standard colors. 


Luny Frog— 


Two sizes—Luny and 

Little Luny. Looks 

and floats just like a live 

frog, with head just out of 

water. Dives and swims when 

retrieved. A bait that “‘big bass 
prefer.’’ Price, $1.25 eacn. 


Write for the 1929 Heddon Catalog and 
Free Fishing Chart. . (34) 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. BFS-7 oe Dowasgiac, Mich. 


. Fishin 
Heddon Tackle 


James Heddon’s Sons,Dept. BFS-7Dowagiac,Mich. 
Gentlemen: Send me your complete 1929 Catalog 
and the new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide. 
I am especially interested in “a 
O Baits 0 Bait Casting Rods D(C Reels 
O Bass Bugs OFly Rods’ ( Tackle Boxes 


a i ca a cart el dics ck ce emia nle 
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I thought of my two smaller fish and 
thanked my stars that I was wearing a 
coat with a game pocket. 

For an hour after dark we unleashed 
luminous plugs at the pool where I had 
caught my two small bass. Walt was the 
only one to connect and creeled a fine 
eighteen-inch bass after a short struggle 
among a maze of protruding stubs and 
rocks. At the next cast his line parted 
and the plug plopped disconsolately into 
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the dark water and at once started float- 
ing downstream. Without a word he 
tied on another and with unerring marks- 
manship dropped it over and just in back 
of the one in the water. Two turns of 
the reel and he was fast. Bill and I who 
had watched the proceedings were too 
amazed for any utterances. A _ most 
fitting finale to an interesting day. 

As we dismantled our tackle the noc- 
turnal creatures were getting under way. 
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The booming of frogs, the chirping of in- 
sects, and the cries of night birds mingled 
into a weird chorus. A frequent loud 
smack as we enthusiastically smote the 
gigantic mosquitoes furnished an appro- 
priate accompaniment. When we reached 
our parked car far above the swamp, the 
new moon was shedding its eerie light 
over the mysterious fastness of the 
swampland, the stronghold of fighting 
bronzebacks, 


Our pack train crossing the tundra. 


Muck-a-Muck 


“Big bull now look for cow. He go 
everywhere and sometimes make fight 
with ’nother bull. When we find her 
with big horn (don’t mind Field’s per- 
sonal pronouns because he was always 
mixing ’em up) and brush plenty thick 
so no can see him, rub bone on tree and 
make sound like ’nother bull scratch his 
horn. Then big bull come right out 
swift and we get look at him. Maybe 
got fine horns, we shoot him.” 

So that was the psychology of the 
shoulder-blade stunt. The rutting season 
was on and the bulls were on the look- 
out for the ladies. The Indians had 
apparently found that they could bring an 
eager, scrappy, love-inflamed bull from 
the timber by means of the shoulder- 
blade bone, which when rubbed on the 
bark of a tree would imitate a moose 
rubbing its horns. As far as I could 
find out the Indian didn’t know what a 
birch bark horn was. Instead of this, 
the redskins used the shoulder-blade of 
a cow to bring forth a pugnacious bull. 
And Field insisted that nothing but a 
cow shoulder-blade would do. 

Fair enough. I decided not to argue 
that point although how in the dickens a 
bull can distinguish a scratching, rasping 
noise from a cow shoulder-blade from 
the music of a bull shoulder-blade is still 
a puzzler to me. Anyway, the female 
shoulder-blade was supposed to possess 
“he” 

Needless to say we were impatient to 
see Field try his bone magic on a bull. 
Several hours later the opportunity was 
presented. It was almost noon when we 
swung onto a moose trail that was worn 
so deep that it looked like a boulevard. 
Along this promenade we .saw_ several 
rubbing trees, the bark worn off by the 
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animals that had polished their horns 
on them. 

This trail led to a lake. Coming out 
on the high shore of this body of water 
we scanned the forest-clad slopes for 
moose. Field spotted a bull about 900 
yards away to our left. Not able to size 
up its horns from our position, he said 
he would go over alone to look it over. 
So I sat’ down on a log in the warm sun 
and started to eat frosted blueberries. 
Ten minutes went by, and then I saw the 
bull start for the shore of the lake. But 
the big surprise was the fact that two 
more moose, a cow and a calf, were be- 
hind him. What rotten luck, especially 
in view of the fact that my binoculars 
showed that the bull carried a fine set of 
antlers. 

Field came back angry and chagrined, 
if it is possible for a Siwash to get that 
way. This was what had happened. On 
his way to look over the big bull he had 
run into a young bull not 300 yards from 
where we.were sitting. This young fel- 
low jumped into action and, unfortun- 
ately, headed in the general direction of 
the other animal. As a result, the 
“flushed” bull had scared the other, and 
away the whole gang went. There was 
no use talking, the moose were too thick 
around that lake for decent hunting. 

We hopped on our horses, swung 
around the end of the lake, and picked 
up the tracks of the three animals. It 
was easy to follow them, because track- 
ing conditions were ideal. As long as 
the moose were trotting we pushed along 
at a rapid pace on horseback. When our 
quarry dropped to a walk, thus indi- 
cating that they were getting over their 
scare somewhat, Field signaled me to 
stop; out came the teapot and we cooked 


up a quick lunch. Both of us needed it 
because it was then after three o’clock 
and we had been on the jump since we 
started out that morning. 


After lunch the “boots and_ saddles” 
order was given again and away we 
went like hounds on the trail, Fifteen, 
twenty minutes went by. Then we saw 
where the big bull had cut the lady 
friend off his social list because he left 
her and the calf. The sign in the snow 
told the story. Another zigzagging 
stretch on horseback in and out of the 
spruce forest and then Field stopped. 
Out of the saddle was the order. From 
then on it was going to be a pursuit on 
foot. 

Judging by the merry chase that bull 
led us one would think that he had been 
sent for or was on his way to winter 
quarters. Plugging along in the timber, 
pacs weighing half a ton, I followed 
that Indian who was working eyes, ears, 
and nose in an effort to find Mr. Moose. 
It was getting late and we were a long 
way from home. Would that moose 
never give us a chance? 


Field slowed up his walking, his body 
leaned forward, eyes ahead_ searching 
the shadowy stillness of the forest. Then 
he stopped and signaled me to come 
ahead. And the order given by his hands 
was to come quietly. No scuffling. 

I ambled ahead as carefully as if I was 
walking on eggs. He leaned over and 
whispered: J 

“Moose, he there ahead, you shoot him 
quick.” 

Would we shoot him quick? Well, 
rather, if we could get one good look at 
him. The floor of the forest sloped 
slightly upward and then dropped away 
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of in- in the direction we were looking. Spruce ’ 

ngled trees were everywhere. We looked into 

loud the forest. 

e the Yes, there he was, and,our heart began 

ppro- to go “Potato, potato.” This was the 

ached chance without a doubt. We could make 

», the out part of the horns of the bull through 

light the brush, Then two legs were visible. > 8 
the He was standing broadside about 100 


. to 125 yards away, but the trees hid most 

hting : : 7 *. 
of him. We whispered to Field that we Ou Wire 
couldn’t see his shoulder for a safe shot. 

Field raised his hand to caution us not 


. s 
to move, and then he drew out of his th 
pocket the one and only shoulder-blade Wi You! 
“medicine” for moose. He scratched it te 
three or four times with his finger-nail. 
Watching the head of the bull, it was “a $=, Ye 


easy to see that he had “frozen” at the 


sound. @) 
Then Field drew the bone down and 

across some *dry twigs. That brought S 

action! The big fellow came out from Cal SS 

behind that bush, head up, looking for] . 


any presumptuous bull that dared to 


tread on his heels. With wind from him ’ ‘ Wi 
to us there wasn’t a chance of his getting ; Straight-Casting Level- ind Reel ; 
our scent, so when he stepped out, ears a the cast the quicker the pinions and adjustable bronze bearings. 
trying to hear more noise and nose trying strike. And the bigger the fish the Nickel silver spool flanges, low-slung seat, 
to get some scent, we had the advantage.| ™ore eager his jump for the bait that hits deep-anchored pillars, best level wind made. 
What a picture he made, there in the| the spot he’s aimed at! That's why the Choice of green, red, brown or black end 
fading light of the northern forest. The Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye Reel gets the “scale- plates of polished Permo. Ample 100- 
old king himself ready to sail into| busters. yard size, great strength, light weight. 
trouble. Speed! On-the-dot casts, when and _ Free running, fine balance, genuine Meissel- 
I drew a careful bead low down and| Where wanted. Accuracy that saves the bach quality—famous nearly 40 years. Fully 
little behind the shoulder, and then the Big Boys unnecessary exertion, delay and guaranteed. Price only $5.00. 
cannon spoke! The bull quivered, lurched | #@2?Oyance. That gets you immediate at- Get yours now, at your dealer's. If “out 
forward a bit, and then started away| tention and acceptance. Accuracy that of stock,” please write to us. Catalog 
ines di spurs them to strike like a thunderbolt! folder and price list of all famous Meissel- 
No other reel like it. Original genu- bach Fishing Reels, with valuable 





Field, when I look i ; : : : 
ie tems “ aa ee ees ine Meisselbach design. Nickel steel “Bite Book,” FREE. 


‘He hit good,” he said. “We catch him! The AF, Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 
2926 Taylor Street Elyria, Ohio 


soon,’ and with those words he darted 
ahead after our wounded bull. 
Field was right. I didn’t have to hike 


but a few yards and there was Field — a 
pointing ahead to the big fellow, stand- . 
if ing stern to us. Before a gun could be C 0a ng nur Innow 


raised or another step taken, down he 
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we crashed, his neck against a spruce. = There’s No Better Bass Cetter! 
It wae 2 pretty decent head. Field 5 By retrieving in slow, short jerks, this Bass getting wonder 
a6” estimated that it would measure some- ee represents an injured minnow —lying on its side—about all in 
. $ and —but t tt. uss on ne v 
we where between 54 and 58 inches. i ] What's are ttle “than to. see and ian Sour teasing, short 
‘ | jerks—make ‘em strike. And it’s by far the most effective 
en, — | lure for night fishing! Also made in Silver Flash Finish, 
AW | NA No. 1518. 
Our new beautifully colored catalogue— 
dy " sent FREE upon request! 
eft ; “ f If you get some good fish pictures—send ’em in! Will make it 
d Z , worth your while if we can use them! 
ow #e : , — "No. 1500 
* or 65 pa B'BAIT COMPANY 
he * ”_ — iP | Price $1.00 CREEK CHU F MP, ~ 
ed. : 177 S. RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND. 
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Z Palmer’s Floating Grasshoppers, Millers and Crickets 
en The most lifelike baits you ever 
er saw and they get them every 
Ty time. They come in the most 
ed natural colorings, the kind that 
rs, fool the wisest of the old. ones. 
e. 
1g At your dealer’s or have your dealer order them from 
se Eastern Representative: H. L. BOWLDS 
Ed. W. Simon, Inc. 217 Mason Opera House 
258-259 Broadway, N. Y. Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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oe lections. worth $1 to $7 each. Simple out- HECTED VED MONT 
it 
Seascale ace Sa Sa MANCHESTER VERMONT 
A fine north woods musky. Beater in Insects, ‘Dept. 9. Box 12 
Diego, Calif. 
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Long Distance Events 

UTBOARD races seem to be developing into two 

types as far as the long distance events are con- 

cerned. These are arranged for distances of a 
hundred miles or more and are either run over a long 
course, like the Albany-New York race held on April 
20th, or many laps of a much shorter course. To this 
latter class belong the marathon to be held at Peoria, 
Illinois, on July 4th, under the auspices of the Mississippi 
Valley Power Boat Association, and the June 15th mara- 
thon around Cape Ann, Massachusetts, run by the New 
England Outboard Motor Boat Association. In both 
of these latter events the racers are sent around a com- 
‘ paratively short course and have to make many laps to 
cover the total distance. 

The Cape Ann course, which this year replaces the 
race from Boston to New York, offers a variety of sea 
and wind conditions as part of each circuit takes the con- 
testants out into the open waters of Massachusetts Bay. 
Yet there is always a harbor near at hand and the problem 
of efficient patrol, so that immediate aid can be given to 
any craft which may meet with a mishap, is a simple one. 
At the “Valley” regatta, the course is laid on Peoria Lake 
—really only a wide reach of the Illinois River—and the 
racers are at all times in full view of the committee and 
the host of specta- 
tors that always 
gathers. Fuel may 
be supplied easily at 
a central point for 
those who do not 
wish to carry the 
weight of a supply 
for the whole dis- 
tance. 

In the long dis- 
tance straightaway 
race, such as the 
Hudson River clas- 
sic or the Peoria-St. 
Louis race of last 
year, there is more 
of a sense of adven- 
ture. The knowl- 
edge of the con- 
ditions likely to be 
met along the course 
loom as a large item 
in success or failure, 
as was proven last 
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Many records will probably be broken in 1929. 
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year when the pilots of some of the fastest boats lost their 
way in the upper reaches of the Hudson. In a salt water 
race, such as the Boston-New York marathon of 1928, 
the navigational skill and weather wisdom of each con- 
testant has a great bearing on the result. On such courses, 
too, the question of fuel supply is important and the 
patrol problem extremely difficult. Even on a compara- 
tively short “inside” course, like that from the Battery, 
New York, to Red Bank, New Jersey, it is far from easy 
to furnish an efficient patrol. 


N these long courses, too, there seems to be more 

strain on the drivers of the boats and more worry for 
the committee handling the event. Contestants withdraw 
at various points along the course and fail to notify the 
men at the finish line. This at times causes considerable 
worry until the missing racers are located. Nevertheless, 
the “merry go round” type of race, run in comparatively 
smooth water and with a port close at hand all the time, 
does not seem to give the thrill that a dash for a hundred 
miles or more over a course that may offer either a “dish 
pan calm” or a nasty chop will provide. There is more 
of the feeling of the explorer in the point-to-point affair. 


Both types of contest serve to demonstrate the splendid 
reliability of the modern outboard motor and the boat 
which has been de- 

veloped to suit it. 


The Sporting 
Spirit 


One of the finest 
things about the 
boat racing game is 
the sportsmanship 
displayed by the 
competitors. Excep- 
tions there may be, 
of course, but the 
old hand is almost 
always willing to 
pass on his know!- 
edge and the results 
of his experience to 
the newcomer. The 
novice, provided he 
show a_ willingness 
to learn, is helped 
at every meet by . 
veteran — and i 
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these days a man becomes a veteran in a 
remarkably short time. : 

This sportsmanship was displayed in| 
the recent Albany-New York marathon | 
when the driver who finished in second 
place stopped to assist a competitor whose 
boat had capsized after striking a floating 
log. The man in the water refused assis- 
tance and urged the other to go on. The 
latter, however, took the time, when even 
seconds might have been precious, to go 
out of his way and report the accident ! 
and arrange for help to be sent. This | 
spirit seems to animate the majority of | 
those who race afloat. 


A Difficult Course 

What promises to be a sporting race 
has been announced by the New York 
Outboard Motor Boat Association for 
June 30. The course will take the racers 
around Manhattan Island, a distance of 
close to thirty miles, and a number of 
valuable prizes have been offered. The | 
start will be off the Colonial Y. C. at 
152nd St., and the finish is to be at the} 
saine point. Some 250 boats are expected | 
to compete. The city’s Marine Police have 
agreed to patrol the course, as will the 
Coast Guard. 

We say this is a sporting race, because 
of the nature of the course. Even on 
Sunday, there is a good deal of commer- 
cial traffic on the three rivers which sur- | 
round the island. More than one cruising | 
nia: from out of town, who has passed 
through the harbor on Sunday, has ex- 
pressed the opinion that some of the rail- 


roads seem “to have an unnecessary num- | 


ber of ferryboats in service.” These | 
craft are at times most disconcerting to 
the nervous amateur pilot. It is bad 
enough, he thinks, to have to struggle | 
with the strong tidal currents of the | 
rivers without having a swarm of huge | 
ferryboats pop out of their slips and dash | 
across the stream. He should remember, | 
though, that they are handled by skilled | 
men and that accidents are extremely | 
rare. | 
Driftwood, however, is an ever-present | 
menace to the small boat, and the racing 
pilot must keep a sharp lookout for float- | 
ing timber and refuse of all kinds that | 
might injure his boat and spoil his chances | 
of victory. 
Whoever wins first place in that race | 
will have earned it. 
| 
Family Boat Popular 
According to reports from dealers in| 
the New York district, the Spring demand | 
for outboard boats and motors has been 
unprecedented, probably 50 per cent more 
having been sold than in the correspond- | 
ing period of last year. All types seem to 
be wanted, though the family type of boat, 
holding several persons in comfort, has | 
Proven exceedingly popular. For the} 
waters around New York, a good sea 
boat is needed, a boat which will keep | 
her passengers dry, even in a slop of a 
sea, rather than the ultra fast craft of | 
lower freeboard and with less ability to | 
take care of herself in rough water. The 
boatman of today wants to be comfortable 
afloat and no longer relishes having to 
don a bathing suit when he wants to use 
his boat. The modern type of outboard 
boat shows a wonderful improvement | 
over the designs of even a year ago and | 
is, in fact, a real runabout, with all the 
characteristics of her larger sister, but | 
propelled by a motor that is hung on her | 
stern rather than installed amidship, 
where it occupies the best part of the boat. 
_These newer craft are carefully de- 
signed, too, some of the most skilled naval 
architects furnishing the plans from which 
they are built. | 
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the canoe. And Old Town Canoes are patterned after 
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O be forearmed with facts before you choose any 
outboard motor, regardless of type or size or speed 
—send for this book. Whether you want the most 

compact outboard motor ever built — or a medium- 
weight, powerful motor for all-round service—or a 4- 
cylinder Quad, mightiest of all outboards—you need this 
book ... You want its plain facts on starting ease and 
quietness and dependability. Before you choose your 
motor, send for this book. Mail the coupon below. 


BSSSSSRETSSETT STREP eee eee 
= ELTO DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corp. © 
os Ole Evinrude, President a 
Mason Street Dept. 11 Milwaukee 


Send me the Super Elto catalog. 


Mail the 
Coupon! 


ROBIN HOOD 


Would have liked our NEW Catalog ‘‘m"’ 
(Enclose 4c. Postage) SEND FOR IT! 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Targets, Accessories and raw materials Selling 


for those who prefer to make their own. Yes absolutely Free—beautiful book 
Ms Free Booker iivat tow te ate 


{Australian Boomerang: 22°": beautiful $4.75 | | dermy. Send Today. You willbe delighted. Don’t Delavt 
L.E.STEMMLER CO. QUEENS VILLAGE. NW. ¥. ofTaxidermy ““Omatia, NEB. 


alers wri'e for prices also 


Folding Boats 


IL Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 
al 1 ning board. Transport enormous 
4 U loads. Strong, yet very light. Won’t 
snag, tear or leak. Thousands have 
seen 10 to 20 years hard service. 
Great with outboard motors. In 
government use here and abroad. 


real Indian models. As low as $67. Dealer or factory. 


Write today for free catalog. It shows and prices 
many light, water-tight models. Paddling, sailing and 
square-stern canoes, extra-safe Sponson models, dinghies 
and sturdy family boats. Also speedy craft for outboara 
motors—racing step planes and hydroplanes. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 987 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


Boat builders since 1890. Many 
models. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write today for latest literature 
and New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT Co. 
78 Holt St. Miamisburg, Ohio 


It will identify you. 
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More Quiet Too! 
The Lockwood Chief for 1929 em- 


bodies a most remarkable new fea- 
ture — ‘‘water- led exhaust.” 











Silenced The astonishing fact about this 
ae New Lockwood improvement is— 
ae there is no loss of er. A motor 





that won't ‘disturb the neighbors, 
nor annoy your fellow fishermen— 
one that will greatly increase your 


own enjoyment of the sport. 


LOCKWOOD 


Al h the 1928 Lockwood Chief holdsall but three 
Class B official American records, the New Chief is 
even faster and more powerful. Other new features: 
improved oiling, improved carburetor control and 
steering, bakelite gasoline gauge, etc. 
Two Other Great Motors for 1929 
The Lockwood ‘‘Ace”’, Holder of all Class A official 
American Records and the ‘Racing Chief’’, timed and 
designed especially for racing. (70) 
> Write for Free Catalog Folder 


Lockwood Division, Outboard Motors Corporation 
912 S. Jackson Street, Jackson, Michigan 


OUT-HOUSE 





























Rapidly replaced by modern 
sanitary Wolverine Toilets. 
Thousands in use—Approved 
by sanitary Engineers—Suc- 
cessfully used for fifteen 
years—Low cost to operate 
—No water or sewers—Install 
it yourself—Ideal for all un- 
sewered districts. 


Write for information. 
DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, 

550 Main St., 
Lansing, Mich. 
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Fun than Flying! 


OR the whole family —“Evinruding!” For ca- 
noe, hunting skiff, rowboat, runabout, speed 
hull and small cruiser there’s an Evinrude for 
the job. Four “Twin” models—2'2, 6, 14 and 
20 H. P., 43, 58, 82 and 97 Ibs., respectively. 
More power, more speed, more features for 
1929 — underwater exhaust, waterproof igni- 
tion, easy starting made still easier, torpedo- 
streamline, pressure-vacuum cooling (no mov- 
ing parts), self steering. Easy payments as low 
as $37.50 down. 

Write for new free Evinrude Year Book. 


EVINRUDE DIVISION 
Outboard Motors Corporation 
730 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Cruises 

To encourage the sport of inexpensive 
cruising on the Great Lakes and other 
middle-west waterways, the Chicago Out- 
board Club has been organized with Carl 
S. Stangaard as commodore. The organi- 
zation, to be limited to 250 members, will 
establish headquarters at a club ship to 
be anchored in Lincoln Park. The Club 
proposes to demonstrate the practicability 
of outboard motors on small cruisers as 
well as on racing hulls. 


Trophies Awarded for Fastest 
Outboards 


The trophies for the fastest speeds made 
in a sanctioned race in the Class B and 
Class: C outboard events during 1928 
offered by the Rudder magazine have 
been awarded, Both have been won by 
Californians, the records having been 
made within ten days of each other dur- 
ing last December. 

The Class B cup becomes the possession 
of Kneeland Jenkins, who did 33.58 miles 
an hour at Lake Elsinore on December 8. 

The Class C trophy has been awarded 
to Dr. L. Baughan, whose Blue Streak II, 
driven by H. G. Ferguson, covered the 
ten-mile course at San Diego on December 
16 at the rate of 38.59 miles an hour. 

These records have been taken from 
the files of the American Power Boat 
Association, the Mississippi Valley Power 
Boat Association and the National Out- 
board Association. The cups are of sil- 
ver and stand 20 inches high. They are 
among the most beautiful ever offered for 
outboard competition. 


*Round the World Voyage 


A party of adventurers left Los Angeles 
not long ago on a ’round the world voy- 
age that may last for several years. The 
boat is the double-ender Nomad, 50 ft. 
long, 13%4 ft. beam and 6 ft. draft. She 
has a 16 hp. motor as auxiliary power and 
a couple of outboard motors for use in 
the tenders. Nomad is ketch rigged and 
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carries a crew of six, only two of whom, 
the taptain and the cook, are _profes- 
sionals. 


Equipment 

When you use your outboard boat on 
navigable waters that are under the 
jurisdiction of the federal government, be 
sure that you carry the full equipment re- 
quired by law. It may not be easy to 
find a place to stow all of it, but the in- 
spectors’ll get you if you don’t watch out. 
Have your life preservers, fire extin- 
guisher, horn, whistle, bell, and so on, not 
forgetting the two copies of the pilot 
rules. Safety first! 


Future Speeds 


Substantial prizes have been offered by 
Warren Ripple, president of Johnson 
Motor Co., for the pilot of an outboard 
driven by a Sea Horse motor that first 
makes a speed of 50 miles an hour. Three 
other cash prizes are also offered for 
pilots of boats with Sea Horse motors. 
These are as follows: $500 to the first 
pilot equalling or exceeding 50 miles per 
hour; $500 for the best speed before Oct. 
1, 1929; $250 to the first driver of a Sea 
Horse 16 (Class B motor) to make 40 
miles an hour; $250 for the best speed 
with a similar engine before Oct. 1, 1929. 

To qualify for any of the above awards, 
the speed must be made at a regularly 
sanctioned meet or time trial of either the 
American Power Boat Association or the 
Mississippi Valley Power Boat Association 
and officially timed and checked by the 
proper authorities of the association. The 
records must also be approved by the 
National Outboard Association. 

Competition for the awards promises to 
be extremely keen. At least two nationally 
known drivers, Julius Herbst of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., and Malcom Pope of Florida, 
are reported to have exceeded a 50 mile 
pace in carefully timed unofficial trials. 
We may look forward confidently to see- 
ing some tremendous speed made this 
season by the fine 1929 outboard motors. 





Jeff Makes Good 


“Fetch,” I called again. 
He picked the bird up, brought it a few 

feet, and dropped it. I walked over, 
| picked the bird up, tossed it away, and 
called “Dead bird, fetch.” 

With two or three bounds he had the 
bird and brought it over, reared up, 
propped his feet on my breast and drop- 
ped the bird in my hand. 

To say that I was delighted is putting 
it mildly. I have always been partial to 
Irish setters. My chief objection, or I 
might say my only objection, is that their 
color makes them difficult to see when one 
hunts in heavy ‘cover. 

I made a mental note of his deficiency 
as a retriever and made immediate plans 
for remedying it. But the next most im- 
portant thing was to locate the birds that 
had gone over in the old field. 

Jeff was off like the wind, down one 
hedge and up the other, while Mutt 
plodded along. I worked the hedges over 
to the old field and the scattered gums 
where I had watched the birds down, 
then I called Jeff in and made him work 
close. I was agreeably surprised at his 
actions. He worked like an old-timer. 

Mutt was again the first to pick up 
one of the singles. He came to point and 
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Jeff sped by as if Mutt wasn’t there. He 
was about ten feet ahead of Mutt when he 
dropped to the ground and started creep- 
ing, then Mutt started slipping along like 
a snake in the grass. And when Mutt 
starts anything like that, you may rest 
assured that the birds are running. Jeff 
suddenly froze on point and a moment 
later a whirring ball of dynamite hurtled 
itself out from beneath his nose. 

A snapshot dropped that bird, but 
neither Jeff nor Mutt moved. I stepped 
ahead of them and another single shot 
out and I luckily dropped it. I knew that 
I was right in the midst of that covey, 
and I plead with those dogs to be careful. 
It was the first time during the whole 
season that I had been able to scatter a 
covey in shooting ground that was half- 
way reasonable. 

They wormed their way along and 
again Mutt came to point. Jeff didn't 
pay any attention whatever to him but 
passed on by and started trailing. Poor 
old Mutt, always too careful, was sur- 
prised that any dog should doubt his 
nose, moved up a trifle just as Jeff came 
to point, and what a point that was. 
Jeff’s body was in a semi-circle. He had 
almost passed the bird before he located 
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him. His nose was almost touching his 
tail as he stood there, mouth closed, lips 
twitching. i 

I walked in and out came two birds, 
and much to my discomfiture I missed 
both of them. Mutt looked at me as if to 
say, “What’s wrong with you?” And 
then I looked over and saw Jeff standing 
on his hind legs looking over the broom- 
grass, watching those two birds. The 
wealth of Midas couldn’t have bought 
that dog at that moment. 

I had followed the dogs fully fifty 
yards from where my two dead birds lay, 
and being the dumbest of men at mark- 
ing where a dead bird falls, I was won- 
dering if I would ever find them. But I 
took the dogs back and started them 
hunting for them. Mutt, never a re- 
triever, was extra good at finding birds, 
but unless you kept an eye on him you 
would never know where they were. He 
would locate them, turn them over with 
his nose, and walk off, 

I started Jeff hunting about where I 
thought they were and he hunted dili- 
gently. Suddenly he came to point, but 
his tail continued to wag. I suspected he 
was pointing a rabbit, as that was one 
of Mutt’s peculiarities. He always wag- 
ged his tail on a rabbit. I started in to 
kick in the tuft of tickle grass that was 
right under Jeff’s nose, thinking that Mr. 
Rabbit was sitting tight. Just as I kicked, 
Jeff made a spring, then another spring, 
and then whacked down in the grass with 
his big paw. I saw a streak of brown 
and Jeff sprang again, and when he took 
his nose out of the grass he had a flutter- 
ing quail in his mouth. He had caught a 
cripple. 

I called “Fetch” and he came a foot or 
two and dropped his bird. The bird im- 
mediately started running, but Jeff soon 
had him and I went over and took it out 
of his mouth. He had hardly ruffled a 
feather. I twisted the bird’s neck and 
shoved it into my hunting coat, and Jeff 
soon found my other dead bird. Then we 
were off again, looking for the scattered 
ones. 

Mutt, poor old fellow, was beginning to 
tire, but he was too game to quit. Jeff, 
seeming to sense Mutt’s disability, paid 
him quite a compliment on the next single 
by making a beautiful backstand, and 
much to the seeming disgust of both dogs, 
I missed that one with both barrels, a 
miss that I attribute to too much clothing 
and too much confidence. 

The dogs stood seven singles in the oid 
field where I had watched them down, 
and I had managed to bag four of them. 
I hunted for several minutes after that, 
but failed to get up another of those 
birds. The rest of that covey had evi- 
dently swung on me and I missed them. 

A few minutes later I heard, BANG! 
BANG! much closer this time; then I 
heard a familiar voice. 

“Heah Sport! Heah Brownie! Heah!” 
The voice of my old friend, Doodle, 
talking to his million-dollar dogs. 

I was perched comfortably on a big 
log in the sunshine near the path that [ 
knew he would follow and I waited until 
he came up. Jeff and Mutt were licking 
their chops serenely as Doodle and his 
crack dogs looked up. 

“What you doin’? Rabbit huntin’ with 
them hounds you got there?” he called 
cheerfully. 

“Just exercising them a bit,” I replied. 

“Run ‘em home and come go along 
with me and I’ll show you how to find 
birds.” 

“Get any up the hedge? I heard you 
shooting up there,” I asked, ignoring his 
Suggestion. 

“Got a couple. Must have been thirty 
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birds in that bunch, scattered over in 
that big reed hedge. I did manage to 
get up a couple more singles and missed 
both of ’em.” 

“Two all you got up?” I questioned. 

“That’s all.” 

“Are you sure they all dropped in that 
hedge?” I asked. 

“Sure, but as thick as that place is, you 
don’t expect a dog to go in there and 
find ’em, do you?” was his reply. 

“If they are in that hedge, I have a 
pair of dogs that'll find them,” I flung 
back at him. 

He laughed, and then and there we ba- 
gan an argument that was finally settled 
by his agreeing to take his dogs back 
with me to hunt the hedge. 

Jeff was eager to be off and Mutt was 
rested up considerably. We were but a 
short while reaching the hedge where he 
said the birds scattered. His dogs, and 
they were good dogs too, started right in 
hunting. Mutt took his time about it, 
and Jeff, nose in the wind, kept working 
further down the hedge. 

“They didn’t go that far down,” chal- 
lenged Doodle. 

“I’m going to keep an eye on that Irish 
setter,” I replied. 

I had barely spoken before Jeff pointed. 
Mutt, working slowly along, came up and 
made a beautiful back stand. Doodle’s 
dogs were on the opposite side of the 
hedge. He called them over and they too 
immediately came to point. 

“Well I'll be—,” was his only remark. 

It was my turn to laugh, but I didn’t. 
I wasn’t sure of Jeff and I knew that 
Mutt would backstand a rabbit hound, 
and I didn’t know much about what 
Doodle’s dogs would do when it came to 
backing another dog. 

Doodle walked in and out popped a 
single. BANG! BANG! and down came 
the bird. His dogs were both excellent 
retrievers, but Jeff was there ahead of 
them. He stood over the bird and 
growled. I got him away and tossed the 
We had gone about 
thirty yards when Jeff again froze on 
point. 

“Look at 
Doodle. 

It was my turn to shoot. It would 
never do to make a complete miss on a 
hedge like that. I walked in, and out 
came a pair. I dropped the one to my 
right with the first barrel, then swung 
my gun to the left just as Doodle fired. 
He missed, and I pressed the trigger and 
down came the bird. His dogs reached 
that bird first and made a beautiful job 
of retrieving; then he sent them out to 
look for my second bird, but Jeff was 
ahead of them. And not to be outdone, 
he picked that bird up, brought him over 
to me, propped his feet on me, and placed 
the bird in my hand. 

Doodle scratched his head. 
be—!” was his only comment. 

We kept on. down the hedge looking for 
singles, Jeff always just a little bit ahead, 
found every bird that we found. Doodle’s 
dogs were working perfectly. Mutt was 
doing his best. But Jeff was just a bit 
faster. 

“T’ll give you one hundred dollars for 
him,” spoke Doodle as we climbed over 
the fence that afternoon on our way to 
my car, “and three’ weeks ago I would 
have given a dollar to have him killed.” 

“You have to have more sense than the 
dog if you expect to break him,” I replied 
with a thrill of satisfaction at getting 
back at him for calling my dogs hounds. 

“And the darky had the most brains,” 
I added as I climbed into my car and 
closed the door on Mutt, the old reliable, 
and Jeff, the Irish setter that made good. 
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Each Kermath _ boat 
engine is designed to 
economically pro- 
duce the utmost 
power and speed out 
of every gallon of 
gasoline and oil. 


For work boats, launches, 
auxiliary equipment, 
speed boats and cruis- 
ers, you'll find Ker- 
maths practical and 
highly efficient power 
plants. 

If you are interested in 
boat engines send for 
the newest Kermath 
catalog. It contains a 
wealth of information, 
illustrated and com- 
plete, presenting the 
entire Kermath line. 
Write for your copy 
today. 


3to200H.P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 


Portable Kayak Boat 


Weighs only 50 lbs., packed 
in two or more parcels for 
earrying in car or as baggage. 
Safe, speedy, almost impos- 


sible to capsize. Withstands 
buffeting of roughest water. 
Capt. Romer crossed the At- 
lantic in one of our boats. 
Use paddles, sail or motor. 
Convenient for camping, 
hunting, fishing, week-end 
trips. Moderate in_ price. 
Representatives everywhere. 


It With 
‘or Catalog “‘D” and 
ON Dee hn 


Hofinger Folding Boat Co. 
Station B. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Carry 
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Light Test for Canvas 


GREAT many are somewhat at a loss to know 

which kind of canvas to select when looking at 

camping shelters; in fact all canvas, they say, 
looks more or less alike to them when examining tents. 
One of the best tests for canvas might be called the “light 
test.” It should be understood that this is neither a scien- 
tific nor a recognized method; but it is one that many 
veteran campers claim to prove helpful. 

Just step into a tent on the showroom floor and look 
through the cloth at 
a window or _ to- 
wards a large elec- 
tric light.’ The cloth 
that shows the light 
most plainly is likely 
to be “thinnest,” 
and for that reason 
the less preferable 
material. 

Usually eight 
ounce canvas is built 
into tents, but there 
are a number of ex- 
ceptions. One of 
these is a good tent 
in six ounce ma- 
terial. Others offer 
cloth that weighs 
ten or twelve 
ounces. Which is 
preferable? 

That depends, but 
you can get a fairly 
accurate idea of just 
what you are buy- 
ing by looking 
through it at a light 
of some kind. If 
there is an extension 
cord handy, just ask 
the salesman to 
carry a bulb inside 
of the various, mod- 
els he is displaying. 
Other things equal, 
the most opaque 
cloth, that is the 
kind where least il- 


Few states have done more for the camper than has Michigan. 
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lumination shows through, is the better cloth. Of course 
there are several things to consider, as has been said, and 
a second warning should be issued, namely, there are ex- 
ceptions. 

Canvas is made in a number of ways. The best is 
tightly twisted double fill. It also has a high count of 
threads. That is, in a square inch of canvas there are 
many threads interwoven at right angles. Some rather 
shoddy canvas is loosely twisted, single fill, and the 
count is low. 

Obviously, the 
cloth letting through 
the most light must 
therefore be more 
likely to let through 
moisture. 

Canvas, it should 
be remembered, that 
holds water may not 
by the same token 
be rainproof. For 
rain drops fall hun- 
dreds of feet and 
pelt the roof of your 
tent so hard that 
with a poor canvas 
there is a fine spray 
admitted. Often this 
can hardly be seen, 
but everything in- 
side becomes gradu- 
ally damp. 

Waterproofing 
will help fill the 
spaces left between 
the threads of 
shoddy canvas, but 
in time the folding 
of the cloth when 
making and_break- 
ing camp is likely to 
loosen the _ water- 
proofing and_ then 
you must water- 
proof it yourself 
again. 

Some good canvas 
is waterproofed and 
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some is not, but both may be equally effec- 
tive in keeping out rain and moisture. 

Beware, as a general.rule, of thick and 
loosely woven canvas, no matter how 
heavy the cloth may be. Thick material 
will usually. soak up rain like a lampwick 
and this causes the-tent to be very heavy 
with the-resulting danger of sagging stays 
and braces and stretching out of shape 
the cloth itself. 

In the long run, good eight-ounce can- 
vas that is brought from a reliable source 
will be the most satisfactory kind. It is 
not too light in weight, nor is it too heavy, 
and it is rather suré to have all the re- 
quired weather-resisting qualities, 


Log Cabin Plan 


Every now and then readers interested 
in building log cabins send in their plans, 
usually rough sketches, and ask for sug- 
gestions. These the camping editor is 
glad to give to the best of his ability, and 
among a number just received is one that 
shows promise of working into an admir- 
able camp that may be of great interest 
to others who plan similar structures. 


The floor plan of this one-story struc- 
ture is shown in the accompanying pen 
sketch and for convenience this log cabin 
will be referred to as the “Blackmer.” 
The reader says he is building it with a 
southern, or nearly southern, exposure 
overlooking water, which will undoubt- 
edly make a beautiful view. 

The logs will be unpeeled, giving a 
more rustic and also artistic appearance, 
and the main structure is to be 18x30 
feet with a gable roof and wide over- 
hanging eaves. In the front there is pro- 
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posed a 12-foot square glazed porch, 
which is to be entered through 8-foot 
wide French doors into the living room 
that is 18 feet square. To the east the 
fireplace has been planned against the 
eaves, which is not so good a position as 
against a gable end. because the chimney 
must be as high, or a little higher, than 
the peak of the roof in order to insure 
draft; and other things the same, the 
chimney at the gable end beats one in 
the eaves not only for good draft but 
also for good appearance. 


Back of the living room there is a 12- 
foot square bedroom. To one side is 
the 6x12-foot kitchen, and just as a sug- 
gestion, would it not be better to de- 
crease the size of the bedroom by mov- 
ing the partition over two feet? This 


.gives better working size in the rather 


narrow kitchen, or so it would seem. 


Off the living room there is planned 
a sleeping porch 9x12 feet. The floor 
of this is one foot below that of the 
main structure to give plenty of head- 
room and the rafters in the roof will be 
a continuation of the rafters of the main 
camp. ‘There is a small porch off the 
outer corner of the kitchen. 

On the opposite side of the building 
there is sketched a closet 4x6 feet and 
a bathroom 6 feet square. All in all, it 
looks like a rather attractive log cabin 
plan. The party sending in the plan 
writes as follows: 

“I built quite an expensive cabin two 
years ago, but made so many mistakes, 
and useless expense that I am desirous 
of avoiding now that I am about to build 
another, and I trust pleasanter one. 
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SLEEP? 
JAG Ges 8 


A Hodgman Air Bed makes all the 
difference in the world in your camping 
trip. Inflate it in three minutes, place it 
anywhere (rough or damp ground, atop a 
cot, inside your car), sleep soundly, 
cushioned on air. Awake to the new day 
with the “pep” of a boy, ready for any- 
thing... rol up your Air Bed into a com- 
pact bundle the size of a blanket roil . . . 
weighs as little as six pounds... cleans 
easily ... lasts YEARS. 


This is the Air Bed “‘hard- 
%, boiled’’ guides and forest rang- 
ers prefer .. .as little as $13. 


FREE—“How to Sleep Com- 

fortably Out-of-Doors,”’ full 
of helpful hints for the 
camper. Address : 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 
67 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 
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I FREE/ 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS —A complete line 
of strictly up-to-date racing models. Also some en- 
tirely new models for general pleasure use with 
speed of a racer. Built strong, staunch and durable, 
and absolutely safe. 


RENNES See ae 


~— 
The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 
Canoes 
$50.00 

up— 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. . ‘ 


With or without Engine. Fast, handsome craft at 
money-saving prices. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interestedin (30) 
————> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <—————_- 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CQ, 
meh (ne) amie 
PES ‘ 
wisconsin \Z##erPlac} = New yori 





SAVE MONEY: PAY ONLY $43% 
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ake ea 
Mafeot durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric;come 


- 


plete with ae screened window and door, sod cloth, 


metal frame, stakes, jointed poles and carrying bag. 
7x7 tt. only $13.95, delivered. Same tent 9 b6x9 14 ft. and 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 


LE ROY TENT COMPANY 
3613 Gravois Ave. | pS tours. rio.) 
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“My cabin is not to be large but it 
will be well made and furnished. I have 
a west of south exposure that overlooks 
the Pacific Ocean. I see that it is very 
easy to make mistakes that are practically 
: impossible to remedy and this I wish to 
avoid, so I am inclosing a plan of what 
I. have in mind and wish that you would 
please offer suggestions and criticisms, 
especially as to my proposed fireplace. 

“The main part of my cabin is to be 
on a rock wall two feet high, and the 
sleeping-porch is to be one foot lower to 
avoid being too low.” 

As has been said, the plan with minor 
changes that will likely occur once the 
structure is started looks very attractive. 
But a change in the position of the chim- 
ney was suggested as follows: 

“While everyone has his own ideas, I 
believe that your camp would not only 
have a more pleasing appearance from 
both exterior and interior views, but also 
that you would like the heating ability 
better, if your fireplace were changed to 
come in the south end against the gable 
end. 

“T am aware of the fact that you have 
a glazed porch planned for this end, but 
the firep'!ace need not interfere. Simply 
place the chimney in the wall and build 
the porch about it. You can enter the 
porch. from a door at one side of chim- 
ney, or perhaps better have two doors, 
one each side. 

‘Recently I saw this sort of construc- 
tion and it was very artistic, as well as 
practical.” 


Gas Stove Oven Bakes 
If you have been denying yourself the 
pleasure of home baking in camp, just 
turn tables: and see what a fine little 
baker the oven really is. 


Of course this is not overlooking the 
fact that the average gasoline stove oven 
is an excellent warming closet, or, we 
might better say, more frequently used for 
this purpose. It certainly is a handy place 
to set the cooked dishes while others are 
being cooked. 


Just take camp pie for example, In 


Dub and I slept in the tent that night 
with everything on except our wet shoes 
and socks. Yes, we even wore our hats. 
But even with our clothes on and a rub- 
ber poncho and a mattress beneath and 
quilts and blankets over us, stopped by a 
heavy tarpaulin, we slept cold and little. 

My lion roping expedition was begin- 
ning to look like a “frost” to me in more 
ways than one and my «ching bones from 
the day in the saddle prevented me from 
giving much consideration to lions or 
* anything else. The fact that my tooth 
paste was frozen and had to be thawed 
out didn’t help much either. My auto- 
matic motion picture machine was frozen 
stiff too, and refused to budge: I thought 
a bit of oil might help it, but the biting 
temperature had turned it into a thick 
jelly. I gave up in despair and was 
content to rest my aching bones in camp 
for the day. 

Dub Evans went scouting, however, 
and though he covered a great amount 
of territory he found no lion tracks. It 
snowed, and snowed, and then snowed 
some more, and that night the tempera- 
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the fall of the year there are apples and 
berries to be had near most camping 


, places. Just exercise the little gas stove 
; oven and produce the same delicious pie 


that you would enjoy if back home. Here’s 
how! 

For the pie crust, the only part of the 
job that may prove a bit difficult, one 
needs: one cup flour, half teaspoon salt, 
tablespoon lard, four tablespoons water. 
Use a knife to cut the lard into the flour 
to about the size of peas. Stir in water 
with spoon. 

Now divide the rather stiff dough into 
two parts and roll out thin with a round 
bottle to form two pie crusts. Put one 
in the bottom of your pie tin, place in the 
filling, put on the top layer of thinly 
rolled dough for the top crust, pinch the 
edges tightly over the rim of the tin, trim 
neatly with a knife, cut a few vents in 
the top crust and then put in your gas 
stove oven. 

Oh, boy! Stand back! Pie for dinner! 

Then there are a dozen and one meat 
pies that will bake to a turn in the little 
oven. Also meat loaf of the vintage that 
you like best. And there are for consider- 
ation real camp baked beans, With salt 
pork and a touch of brown sugar or 





Your gas stove is a good little baker. 


Hunting Lions with a 


(Continued from page 475) 


ture dropped to eighteen degrees below 
zero and I spent a sleepless night trying 
to keep warm. 

The following morning the snow 
ceased, the sun came out and my bones 
quit aching. The lion roping fever re- 
turned. So, shortly after nine o’clock we 
took the pack of hounds and started out. 

Halfway down Green Fly Canyon one 
of the dogs sent a mournful note heaven- 
ward. The other dogs, all except Old 
Brownie, scrambled to his side and 
snifféd the trail doubtfully. Then Old 
Brownie, veteran of many battles, 
shouldered his way through the pack and 
took charge. He sniffed the imprint in 
the snow—once, twice, three times. Then 
his head and nose went up towards the 
sky, sniffing the air two or three times, to 
be certain in which direction the animal 
went. 

Having thoroughly satisfied himself, he 
raised his deep bass voice to corroborate 
the finding of the younger dog. His de- 
cision given after his careful examination 
in such a majestic manner, was such as 
to direct and encourage the younger dogs, 
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molasses. Or you may care for baked 
potatoes; your little oven is right there 
to bake them. Just surprise your tummy 
some day when you have time. 


Michigan State Parks 


Few states have done more for the 
camper than has Michigan.° Here are 
numerous state parks all fitted for motor 
camping to the limit of one’s time and 
enjoyment. A few years ago the camp- 
ing editor toured with a camping trailer 
all’ about the rim of the state, starting 
from Chicago and going up the west side 
of the state to the upper end where, at 
Mackinaw City, there is a splendid public 
camp on state land, and on the south 
nearly to Detroit on the east side, 

Along the Huron shore there were 
plentiful camps. We never had to hunt 
for a state park when night came near, 
for enthusiastic campers met on the trail 
were always tooting the joys of some 
state park along the shore. There are 
good state lands within the state, but the 
most attractive, so we found, were those 
along the shore. Fine bathing beaches, 
rugged and rocky scenery that suggested 
New England, and plenty of fine drinking 
water, trees, and always these parks are 
supervised by congenial keepers who not 
only do their duty but who have a wel- 
come smile for the tourist. 

Last year 5,346,411 people visited 
Michigan state parks, and at no time 
were any of them crowded to capacity 
or anything like it. Of these 127,465, ac- 
cording to records, were auto campers 
coming from 44 states and Canada, It is 
not a place you will get lonesome! Still, 
as has been said, you will find so much 
camping space available in the flat sandy 
beach parks that you will never feel 
crowded as you often are in a city camp 
site. 

If you are interested in obtaining a 
list of Michigan’s public camping parks, 
description and data upon their equip- 
ment and extent, just send the Camp and 
Trail Editor a request and please include 
a stamped and addressed envelope. It’s a 
great place to spend two or three weeks 
on your motor vacation. 
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who chorused their approval and followed 
his rapid and unfaltering gait in the path 
of the animal’s trail. 

The lion roping hunt was on! 

When we reached the spot where the 
dogs had commenced baying, we discov- 
ered they had picked up a wildcat trail. 
But wildcat or mountain lion, it made 
little difference to us. Down the canyon 
went the dogs for a half mile. Then 
they rimmed out on the east side and 
over the ridge into Jordan Canyon. They 
followed this canyon to the point where 
it boxed up, or became impassable. At 
this point they lost the scent, for the wild 
cat had taken to a hole at the top of the 
cliff where the dogs could not follow. 

We went west up a hill on the opposite 
side of the canyon and for a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile rode so peril- 
ously close to the edge of the cliff that 
one misstep would have plunged us to the 
rocks three hundred feet below. I had 
a rather empty feeling as I gazed down 
the sheer wall of that canyon at the 
jagged rocks below. One look was 
enough. From then on I gazed straight 
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ahead and trusted to the sure-footedness 
of my Mexican cowpony to bring me 
through without mishap. 

In a short while we arrived at a point 
opposite where the dogs were. Old 
Brownie discovered the wildcat’s hiding 
place and chased him out. Another dog 
joined him, and off they went up the trail 
after the streak of fur. The other four 
dogs took the trail in the other direction, 
and we knew they were after the mate. 
Dub followed Old Brownie and Dick and 
I took out after the other dogs. 

A half mile north we found them bay- 
ing around a small hole on top of the 
rim of Jordan Canyon. We dismounted 
and gazed into the hole. After our eyes 
had become accustomed to the darkness, 
we could see about five feet back, the 
blazing eyes of a cornered wildcat. 

We decided to wait for Dub. In a few 
minutes he joined us with a dead bobcat. 
Old Brownie and the younger dog had 
treed it and Dub had brought it down 
with one shot. 

We held a council of war then and 
decided the best thing to do was try to 
move some of the rocks away from the 
opening so we could reach the cat with a 
forked stick with a rope looped over the 
end of it which we could slip over the 
bobcat’s head. It took five hours of back- 
breaking labor to clear that hole so we 
could get at the cat, but we finally made 
it and the forked stick and looped rope 
worked like a charm. 

One thrust and we had a snarling, 
fighting mountain wildcat on the end of a 
rope. We'd roped our first wild game 
even if we did have to literally move 
mountains to do it. 
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It was an easy matter to throw another 
loop over his head as we pulled him out 
into the light, and then with Dick on the 
end of one rope and Dub cn the end of 
the other and a snarling, raging wildcat 
between them, I started my motion-picture 
camera and “shot” the cat we had roped. 

Then came the ticklish business of 
trussing up this snarling cat so we could 
carry him back to camp. This was man- 
aged by throwing a rope around one hind 
leg and throwing him, and then, while 
Dick and Dub held him down with a 
stick across his neck, I lashed his legs to- 
gether and gagged him with a piece of 
wood. We then turned back toward 
camp, Dub with a live cat on the front 
of his saddle and a dead one at the back. 

About a half mile to the left, however, 
we heard one of the dogs baying fran- 
tically. 

“Must a-treed somethin’,’ Dub declared. 
“T’ll take a look and you all go ahead.” 

With that he turned his horse and rode 
off and Dick and I proceeded on to camp. 

Just as we arrived Dub’s voice floated 
down to us faintly from the top of the 
mountain. Again and again he called 
and Dick finally mounted and rode off to 
find out the trouble. After what seemed 
like hours he came back to me. 

“Get your ropes and camera box,” he 
shouted enthusiastically, “we’ve treed a 
mountain lion!” 

Up the mountain to Buck Point we 
rode, urging our horses to the limit. We 
found Dub and the pack of hounds sur- 
rounding and barking, not up one tree, 
but two! Little Brownie, one of the 
youngest dogs in the pack, had crowned 
himself with fame. He had treed two 


Our camp in the Mogollon Mountains. 
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COMFORTABLE CAMPING 


You SLEEP ON 


RESTFUL, BENEFICIAL SLEEP for the 
HUNTER, CAMPER, FISHERMAN and all who 
sleep out of doors. 

OUTING CAMP MATTRESSES solve your bed- 
ding problems. Light weight, comfortable, com- 
pact and reliable. 50,000 satisfied customers in 
the last 12 years. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Sole Manufacturers of 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET, with inside air 
bed. Perfection Fishing Shirts, WHALL’S Two- 
Door Tents, POQUAIG FEATHERDOWN ‘Sleep- 
ing Robes, ete. 


FREE Book “Comfortable Camping’? Send NOW 


DICK WHALL camp apvisor ier rad 


ly NEW idea In Tents. Anchored 
but 4 Points. But 4 Ropes to hoid it firmly. No ase 
rail, yet rigid. No sage'pg anywhere. Only 2 Poles, 
telescope, they outside. Zipper door, bobinet windows, 
boat shape float floor. Great for touring. You have 


never seen a tent like it, 
_ Ask for Ena te Catalog of Everything 
in _ 

Close-To-Nature Co, : 747,front St. Colfax, lowa 


SPORTING GOODS 


DR. TEISS “RUKA" 
Vest pocket model 114”x2”; 
see weighs only 3 oz. Finest 
German lenses; in leather 
pouch about size of coin purse. 
Leautifully finished. 
OR. TEISS “COLISEUM” 
Powerful lenses; a fine 
$41°5 glass, no larger than 
, a pack of cigarettes 
in a leather case. Tour or all 
sports. Wonderful value. 
DR. TEISS “MILITAIRE” 
2 High grade, powerful rug- 
sg ged glass for all around 
use. Rich stippled finish; 
leather case and straps. Quantity 
limited. 
FREE Catalog B, Guns, Boring, 
Baseball, Tennis, Police Goods, 
Chips, Racks, ete. 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
 B-52 Warren St., New York City 
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VALUABLE REWARDS 


Given In Exchange 
For Your Spare Moments! 


As a reader of Forest AND STREAM you know its value and 
the instruction and entertainment it brings you. 
friends and neighbors of it, get them to subscribe. Offer to for- 
ward their subscriptions to us. We give some of these articles 
for sending a single subscription, others require more. Read 
and act. It’s an easy matter to obtain subscriptions in spare 
time and get these valuable rewards. 


Tell your 
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No. 2460 Size 9 Pflueger 
Muskill Muskalonge Bait. 
Spotlight finish. Size 9. 
One of these given for 
sending us one yearly sub- 







No. 2657 200 yd. Pflueger Alpine 
Level Wind Reel given free for 
sending 10 yearly subscriptions to 
FoREST AND STREAM at $2.50 each. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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mountain lions in trees one hundred 
yards apart and kept them there for more 
than three hours! He had kept his vigil 
until his tongue was hanging out, but 
there wasn’t a prouder dog in the pack 
than Little Brownie over his achievement, 

The sun was already casting long 
shadows on the snow, and realizing it 
was a long, rough way back to camp, 
we decided to shoot one lion and rope the 
other. I was delegated to do the killing 
and rather reluctantly I brought him 
down with a bullet through the heart. 

Then started the sport which had 
brought me all the way from New York 
over snow-covered desert and wind-swept 
mountain passes—roping a mountain 
lion! 

I climbed up to almost the top of the 
tree in which the lion had taken refuge, 
carrying with me a six-foot forked stick 
with a rope looped over the end. I tried 
again and again to slip the noose over 
the head of the lion. Each time he would 
snarl and spit like a huge cornered house 
cat of the Brooklyn apartment variety. 
And with each snarl he would slap the 
stick and rope away with a huge paw. 
Finally he grabbed the rope between his 
teeth, but finding it not to his liking spit 
it out. 

All this time I had been clinging pre- 
cariously to the tree with my right hand 
and trying to manipulate the rope and 
stick with my left. After fifteen minutes, 
without doing any more than driving the 
lion from the dense foliage out on a bare 
limb, I returned to the ground. 

“Let me try it,” Dub declared. “I’m 
left-handed and maybe I'll have better 
luck.” 

Up he went hand over hand and ten 
minutes later he succeeded in roping the 
lion and shoving him cff the limb. Half 
way down the snarling beast checked his 
fall on a convenient limb. Then, pulling 
himself up like a trained acrobat, he 
shook off the noose. But he lost his foot- 


| ing in doing ‘it and crashed to the ground 


between Dick and myself and the hounds. 

It was one grand mix-up, and just 
what really happened probably never will 
be known. All I can remember is dogs, 
lion and men, ‘and a lot of shouting, and 
then Dick and~I were picking ourselves 
up off the ground and the lion was up 
another tree a hundred yards away. 

Dub followed him, and a few minutes 
later the big beast again struck the 
ground and a second scrimmage started. 
The hounds were all over him, but he 
shook them off and streaked out for a 
third tree about fifty yards away. As he 
leaped for this tree the dogs caught up 
with him and down they went in a snar!- 
ing, yapping heap. 

Fearing the dogs would be killed I 
rushed to the scene of battle and began 
pulling them off the lion, who was using 
his teeth and sharp claws to good ad- 
vantage. But it was a useless task, for 
as fast as I would tear one hound loose 
and fling him aside he would get to his 
feet and attack the lion from another 
angle. 

Finally the big cat shook off his at- 
tackers andthe dogs paused to rest at a 
safe distance. The mountain lion rested 
on his haunches and gazed at us. We 
had. him completely surrounded. He was 
facing me, and‘ his teeth’ were bared and 
his claws curled and ready to strike. He 
seemed undecided which way to strike 
first, and as he hesitated Dick roped him 
and a few minutes later we had him 
trussed up tight and ready for travel. 

Our first day of hunting lions with a 
lasso was over and we had a live lion 
and a live bobcat and a dead lion and a 


| dead bobcat to show for it. 
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We lashed these beasts to our saddles 
and started to return to camp when we 
discovered a dead doe under a nearby 
O hoisiitnie lion’s work,” declared Dub 
as he noted that the doe’s abdomen had 
been ripped open by a slashing paw. The 
lions had evidently killed it the night be- 
fore and had eaten the liver and other 
organs, but had not touched the meat. 
Dub explained that they always did this 
and would come back the following day 
to finish the kill. 

It was pitch black when we rode into 
camp, and with the aid of a flashlight we 
chained the wildcat and lion to trees and 
then untied them. 

The crackling warmth of the camp fire 
and our success of the day put us in ex- 
cellent humor, and after supper we joked 
of the day’s events and laid our plans 
for the next day’s hunt. 

The next morning found us up with 
the sun, and after a hasty breakfast we 
took the hounds and back-tracked to the 
spot in the snow where we had found the 
doe. We found that it had vanished dur- 
ing the night, but the hounds soon picked 
up the trail of two more lions and we 
were off again with the baying pack 
ahead of us. 

The tracks told a mute tale of the pass- 
ing of an aged monarch of the mountains 
and a younger lion, probably a year old. 
The dogs led us to a tree a quarter of a 
mile away where we found the head and 
shoulders of the deer. Here the hounds 
paused and yapped excitedly as they 
tried to pick up the trail again. Soon 
they found it and their baying echoed 
and re-echoed through the mountains and 
canyons as they circled west over the 
Main Divide between Green Fly and 
Jordan Canyons. Suddenly they changed 
their course and loped across the Divide 
between Green Fly and Cassidy Canyons 
and down to Cassidy Spring. There they 
treed their quarry. 

When we rode up to this spot we found 
one young lion crouched on the -highest 
limb. The dogs circled and picked up 
the trail of the other lion, an old female. 
They jumped her out of some bushes and 
she streaked out into the east and then 
circled south along the line of Cassidy 
Canyon. 

The greatest race I ever hope to wit- 
ness was on ! 

Dub left Old Brownie with me to guard 
the treed lion, and he and Dick set out 
after the dogs. The excited baying of 
the hounds carried me tc the top of a 
large rock where I could see the race 
and keep an eye on the lion still crouch- 
ing menacingly at the top of the tree. 

What a race it was! 

The white blanket of snow provided a 
perfect stage and the baying of the five 
hounds was the music for that drama of 
the mountains, 

The lion was a scant twenty jumps 
ahead of the dogs, leaping terrific 
distances and picking out spots where 
there was little snow in order to get 
better footing and travel faster. The 
hounds, with their quarry in plain sight, 
a straining every muscle to overtake 

er. 
What an effort that beast made to out- 
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distance her pursuers. The hounds 
streaked over the snow carpet like light- 
ning, running breast to breast, head to 
head, shoulder to shoulder, their tails 
moving in circles and baying madly as 
they tore through the icy air. Dick and 
Dub, pressing their horses hard, brought 
up the rear. 

The lion vanished under a tree about 
a mile from where the dogs jumped her, 
and then I noted that they began circling 
this tree and their wild baying changed 
to excited barking. 

The beast was treed and the great 
Mountain Handicap was over. 

The suffering and hardships which I 
underwent on this hunt were more than 
compensated by witnessing this grand 
spectacle. You may hunt long and far 
before you ever have the opportunity to 
view such a race. 

After treeing this big female lion Dub 
left Dick and the hounds to guard her 
and returned to where I awaited. 

“Haven't got enough collars and chains 
to handle all these lions,” he said as he 
rode up. “Reckon you all will have to 
kill that other one down yonder and we'll 
rope this youngster here in the tree.” 

I agreed with him and joined Dick. I 
found three of the hounds in their excite- 


ment had managed to leap to the lower | 
branches of the tree where they were | 


having difficulty in finding a foothold and 
were barking furiously. The lioness, the 
largest of the four we found, was 
crouched on a limb about half way up, 
and her flashing eyes were fixed on the 
yapping dogs beneath. Other than a 
slight switch of the tip of her heavy tail, 
she showed no signs of excitement. I 
fired from about seventy yards and she 
tumbled from the tree, with a bullet be- 
hind her shoulder, stone dead. 

“One down and one to go,” smiled 
Dick as we loaded the dead beast on my 


saddle and started back for the other lion.’ 


Dick went up after this one and, profit- 
ing by our experience of the previous 


day, he deftly slipped two loops over the | 


lion’s head and tossed the loose ends 
down to us. Dub and I grabbed hold 
and I heaved. The snarling beast came 
down with a crash. In two minutes we 
had him bound and lashed to the saddle 
ready to start for camp. 

Lack of chains at the mountain camp 
made it necessary to kill the bobcat and 
use the chains which were holding him to 
fasten the second lion. 

We packed the live lions by mule the 


twenty-five miles over the mountains to | 


Beaverhead. 
boxes made out of heavy wooden frames 
covered with hide, made this possible 
and sundown found us seated again in 
front of Dub Evans’ crackling fireplace 
with the lions safely locked in improvised 
cages outside. 

My first experience of hunting lions 
with a lasso was over and two live lions, 
two dead ones, and two dead wildcats 
were the result. 

Those two New Mexican mountain 
lions pace cages in the Zoo at Prospect 
Park in New York to-day, and I never 
see them that I don’t think of old “High 


Chin Bob,” the man “who roped a moun- | 


tain lion and could’t turn him loose!” 
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VERY dog lover is familiar with the 
affection that a companionable dog 


may engender. It is little wonder then, 
that the master of such a pet should give 
thought to its future comfort and welfare, 
and seek to protect it, when he or she has 
passed beyond the veil. 

This was apparently the situation 
which culminated in the Kentucky case 
of Willett vs. Willett, in which the valid- 
ity of a bequest to a dog was placed in 
issue. The facts and circumstances which 
led to the action were as follows: 

In this case a kind and gentle lady left 
a will disposing of her property. This 
will, among other things, contained the 
following bequest for the benefit of a 
dog: 

“I write this my last will. I give my 
ister . . . everything I have at my death 
for her life, . . . with the exception of 
$1,000, which is to be used for the support 
of our dog ‘Dick,’ if the interest is not 
sufficient for him to be kept in comfort, 
that is being well fed, have a bed in the 
house by a fire, and treated well every 
day, let the principal be used 
Dicky must have three meals daily.” 

Following the death of the writer of 
the above will, court action was _ insti- 
tuted which brought into question the 
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validity of the provision in favor of the 
dog, “Dick.” The trial court held the 
trust for “Dick” was invalid, on the 
ground that there was no trustee to carry 
it out, and that the dog could not take 
as a devisee under the Kentucky law. 
From this ruling, an appeal was taken to 
the higher court, and here in passing 
upon the question raised the court, in 
part, said: 

“Tt must be remembered that equity 
never allows a trust to fail for want of a 
trustee. The court can and should ap- 
point a trustee to take and carry out the 
trust created in favor of the dog... . 
This is not a devise to the dog, Dick, 
but a trust created for his use and benefit, 
and is not contrary to law, but is allow- 
able under. our statutes, . . . where it is 
provided: 

“All grants . .. devises, gifts, ... for 
the relief of aged or impotent and poor 
people, . . . or for any other charitable 
or humane purpose, shall be valid, if the 
grant, ... shall point out, with reason- 
able certainty, the purpose of the charity 
and the beneficiaries thereof. . . .” 

“While the devise did not create a 
charity in its strict technical sense .. . 
it was for a ‘humane purpose’ within the 
meaning of our statutes. .. . Charity ex- 





Some Utensils Worth 





HEN one is starting a really long 
trip, say across the continent, or 
going South for the winter and early 
spring, there comes the realization that 
while hit-or-miss utensils might.be well 
and good for week-end and short picnic 
excursions, only the: best is worth taking 
on an extended camping trek. And when 
one begins to give full consideration to 
the utensils problem, it looms up rather 
greatly in importance, frequently the little 
things “make” the trip. 

Tin eating and cooking sets may be all 
right for short trips, but for long ones 
they are not quite so effective; this is 
especially true in the South, where the 
salt air tends to rust everything in sight, 
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from car fenders to kitchenware that is 
rustable. Another thing against some 
tinware: it bends quite too easily, and 
besides it is cranky about being straight- 
ened out without crinkling and cracking. 

The light steel fry pans that come with 
tin outfits may be all right for some pur- 
poses, say pan broiling meat, but as a 
usual thing they are a bit too flimsy for 
real meal-getting day in and day out for 
months at a stretch. Tin plates, if kept 
from rusting, are rather satisfactory, al- 
though as a usual thing you get-a little 
tired of eating off tin as a steady diet. 
Nor are tin cups so bad, certainly they do 
not get as hot as aluminum; on the other 
hand by this.same.token they do not keep 
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of New York City. 





Creating Trust 
for Dog 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


tends to every one of a class, while it is 
a humane purpose which moves a person 
to take care of or feed a single hungry 
person, bird, or dog. . . . It therefore ap- 
pears that the chancellor was in error, 
in holding the bequest in favor of the 
dog Dick invalid and unenforceable. . . .” 

Following the above statement uphold- 
ing the validity of the bequest for the 
benefit of the dog Dick, the court in sum- 
ming up its conclusions, in part, said: 

“Considered and construed in the light 
of all the authorities with a view to find- 
ing and enforcing the intention of the 
testatrix, we are persuaded that under 
the will of Mrs. Minnie Willett . . . takes 
a life estate only in the property devised 
to her, . . . In the remaining $1,000 a 
trust is created for the use and benefit of 
the dog Dick, which shall not be allowed 
to fail for want of a trustee, in this case 
where a humane purpose is sought to be 
accomplished. The residue of this latter 
fund, if any there be, will, of course, pass 
at the death of the dog Dick as undivised 
eMuate.”. 65 

It is possible that there are some people 
who would disapprove of a bequest of 
this kind; who might, in fact, think that 
a fund -set aside for the use and benefit 
of a pet, as in this case, a misdirected 
gift. This viewpoint will not, however, 
be shared in by true lovers of dumb ani- 
mals, for this class will rather rejoice in 
such a substantial manifestation of true 
Christian spirit, and heartily approve the 
judgment of the Kentucky court in up- 
holding it. And this with the hope that 
Dick may live many years to enjoy the 
generous bounty provided for him by his 
kind mistress, 






Taking 









one’s drink hot nearly so long in the open 
air as do aluminum cups; but tin pots, 
pans, and cooking dishes are not entirely 
satisfactory for real hard usage. 

About the best all-round utensil outfit 
is made from aluminum, but of course the 
knives are steel-bladed. About the only 
kicks heard concerning aluminum is that 
it is relatively expensive, and the cups 
burn the lips. Some cooks claim they 
can not use aluminum fry pans to ad- 
vantage in every cooking operation. 

As to the first cost, that is a small con 
sideration when the length of service !8 
considered. One aluminum set served us 
for nearly ten*years and was not battered, 
tarnished, or “broken;'..it -might have 
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served us a lifetime if we had not most 
unfortunately lost it. The cost compared 
with a tin outfit may have been high on 
the first price, but it would have outlasted 
several tin sets likely. So distributed over 
a number of years, the cost of aluminum 
is very little relative to the service, 

Aluminum cups do have hot handles 
and edges, hotter than any other kind of 
cup perhaps, but this slight disadvantage 
is not so serious either. No cup will hold 
heat longer in the open, to my knowledge, 
than will aluminum. Also by the time 
the drink in the cup is cool enough so 
that it will not scald the mouth, the edges 
of the cup are cool enough so they will 
not burn the lips, Off-set handles on 
modern aluminum cups rather effectively 
eliminate the hot-handle difficulty. But 
even if there was this slight disadvantage, 
I should prefer to stick to aluminum. 

We have never had great difficulty with 
the fry pans, in fact none with the cast 
aluminum kind that come with the cook 
sets. The thin pressed pans may cause 
trouble. We even use the ten-inch fry 
pan for a pancake griddle with good re- 
cults, baking one large hotcake at a time. 
Once the pan is heated through, it holds 
heat and makes cooking a bit more uni- 
form than steel fry pans, or it seems that 
way. 

There seems to be no question about 
the worth of aluminum cooking pots and 
pans, they are seamless, sanitary, and 
efficient in every way. ‘Those with bails 
and covers are likely the best. Our out- 
fit packs entire in the largest of the three 
pots, which is about eleven-quart ca- 
pacity. This largest pot, incidentally, is 
the only dishpan we have had to carry. 
The covers to the three pots, too, serve 
sometimes for extra plates, they are used 
bottom side up. 

One does have to be a bit careful about 
cutting upon an aluminum plate, as a 
sharp knife in careless hands may cut in- 
to the metal, but this has never meant 
anything in our experience. In fact what 
might appear at first to be a cut is noth- 
ing more than a scratch and does no harm 
whatever. Of course aluminum is not 
hard like steel; it has to be used with 
some degree of care, just as a high 
grade of car needs quite a little more 
attention than an old Lizzy. 

Aluminum spoons, forks, salt and pep- 
per shakers, and knives appear to have 
no special difference from other kinds. 
Of course they are lighter, and this is an 
advantage. 

Enamel ware outfits are rather heavy, 
but fully as good so far as they go as 
aluminum; but that is the trouble, they 
do not go far enough, in fact they are 
little more than eating outfits and one 
must use some other material for his 
cooking equipment. This means that his 
utensil bundle may be a hodge-podge in- 
stead of a nested case. 

One of the best ways to solve the prob- 
lem is to get a four-party outfit in both 
aluminum and enamel ware; this gives 
enough cooking and eating equipment to 
take care of six or eight people, and will 
serve four or five most excellently, for it 
gives extra dishes which are often much 
needed, 

When the two outfits are combined, the 
usual practice is to use the enamel plates 
and cups on the table. They undoubtedly 
do give a camp table something of a 
home atmosphere, gleaming white as they 
are. But the aluminum spoons, forks, and 
knives are usually preferred for eating 
while the ones with the enamel outfit are 
better for cooking. The aluminum cups 
are used to dip with and for cooking op- 
erations. The aluminum plates serve as 
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platters and serving dishes. They make 
good side dishes, say for salads. In fact 
there is every reason in the world for 
using two sets and the added packing 
space need not be serious. 

Suitcase and trunk outfits of utensils 
are excellent and reduce the packing to 
a minimum. Most of these offer space 
for carrying certain foods, paper table- 
cloth and napkins, as well as extra ar- 
ticles such as a can of sauce, jar of jelly, 
or glass of mustard. The best suitcase 
or trunk utensil outfits have airtight 
covers on all dishes, which helps to keep 
a cooked dish hot and a salad cool. Wo- 
men in the camping party are specially 
in favor of jrst such considerations and 
loose fitting covers are not only an abom- 
ination but may spill the liquid from 
some dish all over the sandwiches and 
other foods, 

Frequently there may be waste space in 
a suitcase utensil kit unless there is a tray 
that lifts out and so forms an “upper 
story,” so to speak. Of course the ordi- 
nary waste room left around the utensils 
and especially above them, can usually 
be filled with articles of food. Such out- 
fits can be had in from three to six party 
sizes. The container is a bit more ex- 
pensive than canvas, but its appearance 
and sturdiness match the increase in 
initial cost. 

Along with cooking and eating outfits, 
there comes the question of folding table 
and chairs. Between steel and wood 
there is only a matter of preference. The 
steel will undoubtedly last somewhat 
longer and is more sanitary. It is only 
slightly heavier and in appearance can 
not be surpassed. 

More important than the construction 
material is the folding feature and the 
leg-room afforded underneath. The roll- 
top table is about as compact as any, for 
the top is a series of slats covered with 
leatherlike material that allows rolling 
about the folded legs. Usually the fold- 
ing table with the greatest leg-room 
underneath has a rather central stand 
that supports the top, while the ordinary 
type simply has straight legs at the cor- 
ners; the former is usually the more 
sturdy. 

Between metal and wood frame chairs 
there is a little more difference, the 
former are not quite so comfortable but 
are much longer lived. Both can be had 
either with or without backs, but in the 
most simple construction it seems prefer- 
able to take the kind with the back. Steel 
stools of very simple design may be had 
that have little more than a tripod for 
legs; these are space-savers and for use 
at table only are excellent. Some camp- 
ers like to use a small stool type of chair 
at table and then go in for lazy-back 
chairs for lounging, in short carry two 
kinds. Certainly the lazy-backs are not 
much good at table, throwing the occu- 
pant back too much and being also a little 
too low slung, 

In the line of utensils there are a num- 
ber of things that one has to add to any 
set. There is the can opener, the best 
one can buy is none too good. Also a 
pint dipper comes handy. Likewise a 
sheathed hunting knife for use as bread 
cutter or butcher knife. Then a long 
handled fork and spoon are important, 
too; so are a waterproof match holder, 
a good camp axe, small shovel with fold- 
ing handle, and canvas water bucket. 
This last-mentioned may be merely the 
container for the utensil outfit serving 
double purpose. 

An important article to be remembered 
is a good light, and the gasoline lantern 
is fine. Around the stove and. over the 
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table one needs a really good light, and 
that is just what a gasoline lantern gives. 


Plants for Muskrat 
Breeders 


By Dr. Rosert T. Morris 


HE development of muskrat breeding 

on a large scale which is now under 
way will assume highly important propor- 
tions as a national industry. It is com- 
monly assumed that quiet waters are 
essential for muskrat breeding, chiefly 
because the ordinary food supply belongs 
to such still waters. Anything which will 
extend the range of breeding of this little 
vole, which is so valuable for its fur and 
for its delicious meat under the name of 
“marsh rabbit,” would seem to be worthy 
of special regard. 

There have always been muskrats in 
the stream which flows past the foot of 
my garden at Stamford, Conn., and I 
have been in the habit of setting traps 
for a mile or two along the stream, for 
muskrats, minks, raccoons, otters, or 
whatever else with fur belonged in the 
vicinity. This I have been doing for 
many years and know every foot of the 
water so well that a note about sudden 
increase of muskrats following the sud- 
den increase of a food supply relates to 
more than casual observation. 


In this rocky stream, with only a short 
stretch of still water here and there, there 
has always been a certain amount of 
white water crowfoot (Batrachium tricho- 
phyllum) growing on the bottom which 
the muskrats have used incidentally along 
with other food plants, For some reason 
which I do not know as yet, there has 
been an enormous increase of this plant 
during the present year, and a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of musk- 
rats has occurred. Their bank holes are 
now to be found along the edge of rapid 
waters as well as on still waters, and at 
this late date in December, there are many 
half-grown young ones. They are feed- 
ing almost exclusively now upon the 
water crowfoot which will furnish food 
supply during the entire winter, as the 
plant remains quite green. The muskrats 
have become so fat with this abundant 
food supply that it is a matter of difficulty 
to dress the skins neatly. 


The white water crowfoot belongs to 
streams of the temperate region generally, 
and may be introduced doubtless in 
waters in which it does not occur at the 
present time. Incidentally, wild ducks are 
fond of this plant, which serves for food 
purposes throughout the year in localities 
where it chooses to grow. 

The shining pond weed (Potamogeton 
lucens), which grows along with the 
white water crowfoot, furnishes food for 
ducks and muskrats until well into No- 
vember, but does not remain green under 
the ice or in swift waters all winter. 

While the ground is still unfrozen, 
muskrats like to dig up the sweet succu- 
lent roots of the swamp butter-cup (Ra- 
nunculus septentrionalis), and this may 
be grown abundantly on muddy banks. 

In the still waters along the Mississippi 
marshes, it is found that enormous in- 
crease of muskrats follows the introduc- 
tion and development of “three-square 
grass” on the preserves, and we may, 
perhaps, get a corresponding increase in 
more northern waters following the intro- 
duction and development of white water 
crow foot. 
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With a .22 Rifle 


HAVE been bumming around in the 

old flivver with the .22 automatic, 
just driving down the roads with nothing 
special to do, trying to see how many 
hawks, crows, ground squirrels and rab- 
bits were ready to quit this vale of tears. 
The first one was Old Jim Crow on the 
top of a telephone post about thirty steps 
away, acting as lookout for a few of his 
benighted brothers. I outguessed him— 
he had been working the roads too long 
and had grown careless, and he didn’t 
see the gun or even hear the little spat 
that made a good crow out of him. 

A few hundred yards further on a 
long-eared jack rabbit was leisurely as- 
similating his mid-morning lunch when 
he too thought that was the hardest sting- 
ing bug that ever hit him. He made a 
staggering run of a few yards, where he 
collected two more little pills, and checked 
in where rabbit heaven is completely lined 
with lettuce. 

I had to stop a short distance down the 
road when a picket-pin reared up and 
cussed me. I undershot the little devil 
the first shot, but it was just too bad 
when the second hollow point short 
caught him in his stride as he was mak- 
ing for his hole, and my old setter dog 
said upon my return home that ground 
squirrel was darned good eating. 

Then down a cross road—at least they 
called it a road—out through a farming 
district a Mr. Chicken Hawk of the 
sharp shank variety thought he would 
outsmart me. Fly and light, fly and light, 
and on the fifth attempt I wrecked him, 
thereby saving quite a few Bobs for my 
old twelve gauge next fall. He was 
right in the heart of my pet quail hunt- 
ing country, and he too was a good 
hawk. 

A quarter mile or so and there was an 
old boy driving a Fordson, kicking up 
dust with a gang plow in behind him, 
and about eight of the black devils taking 
advantage of a free lunch from the plow- 
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ing. When I stopped three flew and lit 
further over in the field directly in line 
with my farmer friend, which eliminated 
the shooting for the time being. One 


.smart Alec decided to investigate and 


flew across and lit upon the top of a 
telephone pole, the second pole away, and 
he too joined his ancestors. The gang in 
the field remained where they were, being 
uninterested in the very slight crack. 
Nothing to do but sit and wait until the 
Fordson made a turn, leaving three crows 
in the clear at about seventy-five yards. 
I was fortunate enough to connect with 
one by holding slightly over, the other 
two taking out for the Rio Grande. And 
incidentally they are not crows but ra- 
vens. 

Two more good deeds done, and I 
moved on down the road for about a mile, 
where I put the quietus on Ma and Pa 
Jack Rabbit with five running shots as 
they crossed the road and ducked under 
the wire on the other side, thereby caus- 
ing a scarcity of little rabbits in the 
spring. And through curiosity I came 
near stepping on something I didn’t care 
to meet when I went over to see what 
stopped that second rabbit so suddenly. 
I don’t like Diamond Backs anyhow, espe- 
cially when I am looking somewhere else, 
and the old boy sounded like the whir of 
an airplane right under my coat-tail. 
Needless to say I was not there when I 
lit. Had to come back twenty feet to 
kill him, and he was buzzard food too. 

I was heading for good shooting, a 
small prairie dog town in which the sur- 
vivors of a constant battle against them 
have become as wary as a Scotchman of 
a borrowing friend. On sight they cuss 
you and duck, and usually it is ten min- 
utes or more before you see an eye or a 
nose project above the rim of the hole. 

The next victim was a poor decrepit 
Jack, tick-ridden and warty, which seemed 
to be dying of old age, and I know I 
did him a kindness by putting a .22 under 


On a New Brunswick salmon stream. 


his ear and through his head, for his 
rustle for grub was over. 

Driving slowly down the road I ran 
into trouble. Before I realized it poor 
old Lizzie was pulling off her shoes and 
wading in nice, soft, gooey mud. Some 
indifferent farmer was too lazy to stop 
his. irrigation ditch from leaking and alJ- 
lowing the water to run into the road. 
Backing and filling, we made it, calling 
down the blessings of the devil on some 
lazy cuss. 

After pulling out of the mud-hole I 
crossed over a high bridge on one of our 
main rivers. The next thing was the 
accidental death of a six-foot bull snake, 
and I was sorry, because I shot before I 
thought. He is a poor, harmless creature, 
and looks a whole lot worse than he 
really is. I ran out into a big pasture 
belonging to one of my friends; about 
four sections across, and the jack rabbits 
suffered. Driving a zig-zag course I 
would jump a jack every few minutes, 
sometimes two, and the simple-minded 
things hadn’t any better sense than to run 
and then stop and sit up. 

Dark caught me way back in the back 
end next to a maize field enclosed with 
a high barb wire, and I collected my sup- 
per right there, after the doves had col- 
lected theirs. Of course I had to change 
to solid points, which do not tear them 
up so much, leaving awful good gravy in 
the skillet next day. I could use cnly six, 
and started home with about fifteen miles 
to go. 

By shooting vermin you are ridding the 
country, the farmer, the tanchman, and 
the rivers. of pests and nuisances, and 
incidentally improving your work with a 
high-powered rifle. For a running Texas 
jack rabbit, when shot with a .22, necessi- 
tates practically the same holding and 
sighting as a running deer at a range of 
a hundred yards or over with a .30 or 
higher calibred rifle, and it is good for 
your shooting. Go ye, and do likewise 
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TOUR AND FISH 
IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Salmon-fishing with fly or by trolling 
in coastal waters, at best July-November. 
Trout in almost every lake and stream. 
Dry fly-fishing at the prime in lakes of 
interior dry belt. Big-game and game- 
birds abundant, with open seasons Septem- 
ber-December. Fishing grounds and most 
big-game outfitting points are accessible by 
motor. Competent guides. Extensive 
mileage of excellent motor roads. Com- 
fortable stopping-places. All conditions in- 
viting to motorist, fisherman, or hunter. 
For all particulars write 
Bureau of Provincial Information 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


this summer come to.... 


MISSISSAUGA LAKE LODGE 


Finest fishing in Canada for Small-Mouth Bass and Lake Trout 


15 Wellington Street, East 


A well-equipped camp in _ the 
heart of Kawartha Lake Dis- 
trict of Ontario. The Lodge is 
off the beaten path and is 
situated on one of the most 
beautiful lakes in the Province. 
Accommodations at main camp 
or in private cottages. Excel- 
lent fishing in adjoining lakes. 
Sand bathing beach. Table, 
furnishings and sleeping accom- 
modations are the very best. 
A spot where you can bring 
the family and yet enjoy the 
fishing you have always 
dreamed about. 


For particulars write to 


MISSISSAUGA LODGE, Limited 


Toronto, Canada 


HANSON’S CANADIAN CAMPS 


Sabaskong Bay — Brooks Lake 
LAKE OF WOODS DISTRICT 


Follow the Real Sportsman to Canada and 
enjoy limit catches of Musky, Black Bass, 
Lake Trout, Wall-Eyed Pike, etc. 

Hanson Camps are right in the heart of the 
Canadian Woods, yet you will be assured of 
accommodations of the highest order and a@ 
wonderful FISHING TRIP. ad 

A special circular sent on request giving 
full information. 


KENDALL HANSON, Rainy River, Ont. 


; or 
J. A. SIZER, 4401 W. Roosevelt Rd., 
Chicago Phone Lawndale 5040 


CAMP EUCAROMA 


**Where the Family Spirit Prevails” 
TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 


Make this year’s a vacation never to 
be forgotten. Bring the family to the 
north woeds. Every home comfort, won- 
derful fishing, hiking, canoeing, bath- 
ing. Good , home cooking. Can 
now be reached by auto. Send for 
Illustrated booklet. 

R. D. MORGAN 


Main 9485 939 Guardian Bldg. 


Huntin the “Famous Jackson Hole” 


Qpen season Sept. 15th, to Deo, 1st. Bear, Moose, 
Elk, Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots 
at. big game. Write us for information and early 
booking dates. 

‘Mounted Game heads for sale 


PLUMMER HUNTING CO. 
Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
LANDER 


Cleveland, O. 
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Edited by 
MORRIS ACKERMAN 


(Editor Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide) 


CuHAFFEY’s Locks—Leeds County, On- 
tario. Canadian National Railways from 
Montreal, Ottawa, and Toronto. Motor 
Kingston highway to Kingston from east 
or west. Kingston highway can be 
reached by crossing the St. Lawrence 
River at Ogdensburg, Morristown, Alex- 
andria Bay, Cape Vincent, and other 
river points. Located in southeastern On- 
tario, in the heart of the vast Rideau 
Lakes chain. Chaffey’s Locks is on Ri- 
deau Canal and Opinicon Lake. The 
canal was made as a “secret passage for 
British troops” during the war of 1812, 
As a troop waterway it isn’t so much. As 
a large-mouth bass passage it’s one of the 
best north of Florida. Twenty lakes can 
be reached without a portage. All of 
them contain bass. Both large-mouth and 
small-mouth. In some lakes are lake 
trout, wall-eyes, and great northern pike. 
The waterway, connecting the Ottawa 
River on the north with Lake Ontario on 
the south, consists largely of “drowned 
lands.” Stumps, logs and brush make the 
waters ideal for the large-mouth, and 
these, with lily pads, wild rice and other 
aquatic plants, more than attract the bait- 
caster. Guides, boats, motor boats, out- 
boards in abundance. Fishing tackle and 
live bait. For accommodations and addi- 
tional information drop a line. to Don 
Jarrett, The Opinicon, Chaffey’s Locks, 

BELGRADE LAkEs—Kennebec and Somer- 
set Counties, Maine. Maine Central 
Railroad from Oakland, Belgrade and 
North Belgrade. Also from Waterville. 
Motor to lakes. Located in southwestern 
part of the state. There are many fine 
small-mouth black bass lakes in Maine. 
The Belgrades rank with the best. Land- 
locked salmon, brook trout and perch are 
also taken there. Fair white-tail deer 
hunting. Usually good grouse shooting. 
Some black bear. Further information 
from Bear Spring Camps, Oakland; Bel- 
grade Lake Camps, Lake View Manor, 
Red Oaks Lodge, Belgrade; Salmon 
View House, North Belgrade; The 
Gables, Mt. Vernon. 

Ping Laxe—Mahoning County, Ohio. 
Erie Railroad or Pennsylvania Railroad 
to Youngstown, motor south to lake, via 
North Line. Located in the northeastern 
part of the state, near the Pennsylvania 
state line. In Beaver township. This is 
a private lake, in that it is a. storage 
reservoir of the Mahoning Valley Water 
Company, of Youngstown. However, the 
public is permitted to fish there during 
the open fishing season in Ohio. 


Pine Lake is one of the best large-mouth 
bass lakes in the Buckeye state. It is well 
stocked with these fish. In addition are 
an abundance of Kentucky bream, or 
“brim.” The reservoir contains some 400 
acres of water of the “drowned land” 
type. The water is shallow, with logs 
and stumps around the shores. Ideal for 
large-mouth bass. There is a caretaker 
on the premises who furnishes boats, live 
bait, cane poles or will sell you a “store” 
outfit, 


The Water Company does not adver- 
tise the place and for that reason it is 
not generally known. A _ nominal per 
diem charge is made for boat hire and 
fishing privilege. 

GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK—Co- 
conino County, Arizona. A. T. & S. F. 
Railway north from Williams, which is 
reached by the same line. Reached via 
motor over Park to Park highway. Lo- 
cated in the north-central part of the 
state. There are many state forests in 
Arizona, all touched by motor roads. In 
the clear water tributaries of the Colo- 
rado River, which flows through the 
Grand Canyon, are brook trout. In other 
nearby waters are bass, croppies, and 
catfish, 

At one time cougar or mountain lion 
hunting was a popular sport along the 
north rim of the canyon. This has since 
been discontinued. There is excellent 
black-tail deer hunting in Kaibab Na- 
tional Park to the north. There is some 
black bear hunting there as well. Also 
mountain lion in limited number. There 
are comfortable tent cottages at Hermit 
Creek and cabins on the Hermit Trail. 
Ambrose Means, outfitter at Williams, 
will furnish information, 

SOUTHWESTERN NEBRASKA—Chase, Hitch- 
cock and Red Willow Counties. Burling- 
ton Railroad, main line, to Culbertson or 
McCook. This territory is located in the 
extreme southwestern section of the state. 
Close to Kansas, Colorado and Wyoming 
state lines. This country is reached now 
by good roads west from Chicago. The 
Lincoln Highway passing through North 
Platte, about 75 miles north of Culbertson, 
good gravel road connecting. Good small- 
mouth bass fishing in the irrigation ponds 
at the head of Frenchman River. The 
Frenchman joins the Republican River at 
Culbertson. Also croppie and perch fish 
ing in these ponds. Very good prairie 
chicken shooting in the vicinity. Espe- 
cially in the rolling prairie country north 
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ACKERMAN’S 
SPORTSMAN’S 
GUIDE 


Where to Fish and Hunt 
How to Get to Each Place 


What Varieties of Fish and 
Game Are Found 

Who Will Provide Accommo- 
dations and Outfits 

When You Can Fish and 
Hunt ; 








Fish and Game Laws for 
United States and Canada 


Three Hundred and Twelve Pages of 
Information for the Sportsman 





The Only Directory to the 
Fishing and Hunting Grounds 
of the World 
Edited by Morris ACKERMAN 


Editor Forest and Stream “Where to 
Go” Department 





For thirteen years this Guide has 
been published for those who hunt, fish 
and otherwise commune with Nature. 
The information contained herein is 
reliable — gathered from authentic 
sources—and is a true guide for its 
readers. Morris Ackerman is recog- 
nized everywhere as the “Where to 
Go” authority, and this book is his 
personal work, 


GIVEN FREE 


with a Year’s Subscrip- 
tion to 


Foresr Sig? srream 


FOREST AND STREAM 


80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


Here’s my $2.50. I want the next 
twelve issues of FOREST AND STREAM 
and Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide. 


In writing to 


advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


ForEST AND STREAM 


of Culbertson, in the sagebrush areas. 
Sage hens, cottontail and jack rabbits. 
Some introduced ring-neck pheasant. Lots 
of coyotes. 

For further information write Henry 
Kleven, general merchant, Culbertson, 
Culbertson Hotel, Culbertson, or Key- 
stone Hotel, McCook. 

Au SasBLe River—Essex County, New 
York. (Adirondack Mountains.) New 
York Central Railroad to Lake Placid. 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad to Ausa- 
ble Forks. Motor via Glens Falls and 
Elizabethtown to Ausable Forks or points 
along the stream, 

The Au Sable River is on the eastern 
slope of the Adirondacks. It flows into 
Lake Champlain. One of the best brown 
trout and rainbow trout streams in the 
eastern states. The outstanding trout 
stream of the Adirondacks. The west 
branch rushes through Wilmington Notch. 
The east branch, less boisterous, flows 
through beautiful Keene valley. They 
join at Ausable Forks. New York makes 
little or no “noise” about this great 
stream. But they could if they would. 
Be prepared with flies with hooks from 
16 to 8. Some recommended flies are 
Fan Wing Royal Coachman, Gray and 
Brown Bi Visible and Quill Gordon. 
Brown Spider No. 16 is also useful. 

Accommodations at Adirondack Moun- 
tain House, Upper Jay, Essex County. 
This is alongside the stream. Byron 
Blanchard, the proprietor, will give you 
further information. . 

GEORGIAN BAY—(Lake Huron), Ontario. 
Canadian Pacific Railway to Parry Sound 
and Byng Inlet. Canadian National Rail- 
ways to Parry Sound and Midland. 
Georgian Bay Navigation Company op- 
erates daily steamer service from both 
Parry Sound and Midland to the various 
points along the Bay and through the inside 
passage of the ten thousand islands. Stops 
made at Rose Point, Ojibway, Adanac, 
Pointe au Baril, Whalen’s Island, Sans 
Souci, Minnicoganashene, Honey Har- 
bor and other points. 

There is a variety of game fish taken 
each season from this popular summering 
ground. Some very large muskies caught 
here and there along east coast of pro- 
tected Lake Huron. A natural home for 
small-mouth black bass, with reefs, rocks, 
island channels and clear water. Off 
shore the water is deep and offers lake 
trout fishing. In the fall these fish come 
into the shallows, spawning in October. 
Many weedy bays offering large-mouth 
bass. Excellent white-tail deer hunting 
between the railways and shore. Close 
to and fed by Algonquin Park game sanc- 
tuary. Some black bear. Occasional 
moose at northern end and along the 
North Channel. Grouse, rabbits and 
ducks. The best duck shooting in the vi- 
cinity of Byng Inlet, with mouth of Nais- 
cutyong River outstanding spot. 

Additional information from ‘Graves, 
Bigwood & Co., Byng Inlet; Georgian 
Bay Navigation Co., Midland; Rose Point 
Resort, Parry Sound; Grise Bros., Honey 
Harbor; Mrs. W. Whalen, Whalen’s 
Island ; Minnicoganashene Hotel, Minniccg. 


Arsor Vitaz—Vilag County, W isconsin, 
C. M. & St. Paul Railway from Chicago. 
Located in the northern part of the state, 
390 miles north of Chicago, an excellent 
motor road all the way. Due west of 
Eagle River. 

One of the real good musky lakes of the 
state. In addition are numerous other 
better-than-average musky lakes in the 
vicinity. Both Little and Big Arbor Vi- 
tae are musky lakes of note in Wisconsin. 
Small-mouth bass, wall-eyes and panfish. 
Deer and grouse hunting. Ducks. 
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Nova Scotia... 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Here’s the enchanted land where each 
day’s catch o’ertops the tallest story. 
Wade the forest rivers and row the 
scores of lakes—hear the singing reel 
that tells of a plunging, slashing sal- 
mon on the line—catch your breath as 
your great trout breaks water in a 
shower of silver drops! Never was 
there such sport as you will have in 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. And 
the game laws are reasonable— 
licenses are low, and no sportsman 
would ask more liberal limits. 


VACATION CRUISES 


Including all expenses 


12 Days $135~—and up 


Here is a most delightful way to visit this 
enchanted land. Two days at Halifax, two 
days at St. John’s—plenty of good fishing 
nearby and eight glorious days at sea on 
the modern cruise-ships “Ft. St. George” or 
“Nerissa,”” surrounded by all the comforts 
that “Furness” service so well provides. 
Pack your gear and come. 


For reservations, literature, etc., 
address 


FURNESS 
Red Cross Line 


34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins) or 
565 Fifth Ave., New York or any Authorized Agent 
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lation. Dozens and dozens of fishermen 
lined the banks and anchored their boats 
around its mouth. And they were catch- 
ing fish. Along both banks of the spill- 
way and for hundreds of yards down it, 
I could see the bass striking. I trem- 
bled with nervousness as I eagerly and 
feverishly rigged up my fly rod. I hes- 
itate to tell the results of that morning’s 
fishing. It was at rare intervals that I 
failed to raise the fish after noting one 
striking. Frequently three or four con- 
secutive strikes would be received on as 
many casts. I have caught larger bass 
than those landed that morning, but never 
has my five and one-half ounce rod re- 
ceived such severe punishment. The nar- 
rowness of the spillway necessitated the 
use of short casts and the swiftness of 
the current reminded one of a mountain 
stream. A short cast, swift water, and a 
heavy, fighting bass make a combination 
hard to combat successfully. 

Those three- to four-pound large- 
mouths would invariably dash down 
stream when hooked. One fight with a 
three and one-half pound bass will long 
linger in my memory. Hooked with an 
exceedingly short line this old warrior 
started for other parts. I had to give 
line instead of take it; the weight of 
the current plus the pugnacity of the fish 
was terrible on the light tackle. But 
Henry was on the job; he allowed the 
boat to drift down current with the fight- 
ing fish. Once when the boat had been 
pulled in close to the fish, he crossed the 
stream beneath the boat, and came peril- 
ously near to smashing my rod. Only by 
a quick jump to my feet and by poking 
the bending rod.down into the water and 
passing the butt around the bow was 
disaster averted. After whipping most 
of the fight out of the fish I had pulled 
him fairly close to the boat, preparatory 
to having Henry net him, when with one 
last desperate effort he shook the hook 
from his mouth and disappeared. Un- 
like (?) most fishermen who lose large 
fish I proceeded to address a few choice 
remarks to this departing member of the 
finny tribe. When I had finished I 
looked at my paddler and said, “Henry, 
can’t you help me ‘cuss’ a little?” Smil- 
ing, old Henry showing a row of pearly 
white teeth and a sparkle of his native 
wit, replied: “Boss, you-all don’t need 
no help.” The reader will be glad to 
know that of fifty bass caught that morn- 
ing all were returned to the water ex- 
cept a few. 

In the afternoon we turned our atten- 
tion to the depths of the sunken forest. 
It was here that the really large and 
ancient moss-backs lived. Due to the dif- 
ficulty of manipulating the fly rod among 
these dead trees and stumps, our casting 
rods were called into play. And we later 
found out that it was all but impossible 
to land a large bass in such waters on 
such light tackle. 

When my boat approached the choice 
fishing waters I cautioned Henry to pad- 
dle carefully and without any noise. On 
the third cast with a crippled minnow, a 
large bass struck and a desperate fight 
was on. For a few seconds I would reel 
the fish toward the boat and for just as 
many he would strip off the line just 
gained. The bass broke water and Henry 
exclaimed, “Capt’n, he’s a five-pounder,” 
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Beneath the Delta Levees 


(Continued from page 492) 


and almost simultaneously the bass 
stripped off the entire rear end of my 
minnow, leaving me only the front gang- 
hooks and front spinner. Quite naturally 
I felt disgruntled. Quite dejectedly I 
asked Henry if he thought the bass would 
strike half a minnow. But without wait- 
ing for a reply I put my thoughts into 
action and cast out the maimed and 
dilapidated plug. On the third cast I 
allowed the bait to lie perfectly still be- 
side a drift for a minute, then gave it a 


“Fish am hound to bite.” 
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vicious yank. There was an instantane- 
ous explosion from the depths; water was 
splashed waist-high on the nearby trees 
as the old granddaddy bass started back 
for his home beneath the log drift. It 
was disaster to allow him to regain the 
logs, but it was more than futile to at- 
tempt to prevent it. After a very brief 
struggie, the remaining portion of my 
minnow and about twenty feet of my 
line departed. No one will ever be able 
to say what the weight of this fish was; 
but he was much heavier than the in- 
dividual that took the rear portion of the 
bait. And so the slaughter (to my tackle) 
continued. With my casting parapher- 
nalia wrecked I resorted to my fly rod. 
The large feather minnows fared no bet- 
ter than the wooden plugs. A strike on 
this tackle would mean that the large 
bass would drive back into his favorite 
lair and there tear away from the hook, 
break a leader or chew up the hackle 
on the hooks. After fifteen minutes of 
fishing, my tackle was so completely 
wrecked that Henry and I had to return 
to camp to replenish my supply, and that 
without a single fish to show for our 
efforts. 

For three days we enjoyed such won- 
derful fishing as I had never believed 
existed. On the last afternoon of fishing, 
Bob, Judge and I spent our time around 
the drift-wood in the sunken forests, 
fighting these pugnacious old warriors. 

This narrative could not be properly 
closed without a brief mention of the 
beauties which always are encountered on 
such trips. Where is the enthusiast who 
would not revel in the sight of great 
flocks of snowy white cranes, and their 
cousins the great whooping cranes? 
Herons, crows, owls, ospreys, kingfishers 
and ducks were encountered to add their 
beauty to the varied scenery. 

And a few words concerning the negro 
fishermen found at the lake will not be 
amiss. I obtained many chuckles from 
watching these “slaughter-pole” artists in 
action. Catfish and buffalo seemed to be 
their favorites, although they culled noth- 
ing. One morning a very black, sleek- 
looking young man, known as “Big Boy” 
among his associates, showed us how it 
should not be done. He was using a 
cane pole and a hard finish cotton line, 
the size of which would have suggested 
tarpon or other heavy seafish. But Big 
Boy was fishing, and he was happy. He 
suddenly got a “bite,” and as his float 
disappeared he heaved upward with all 
his might on his pole. Both pole and 
line described a tremendous arc overhead 
and on the end of the line was a three- 
quarter pound striped bass. At the ex- 
treme heighth of the arc the bass de- 
tached itself and continued its journey 
at a tangent, landing across a wire fence 
in the edge of a cotton field. A chorus 
of voices offered advice and assistance. 
“Da he, Big Boy” “In de cotton patch, 
Big Boy.” “We'll help you hunt: him.” 
And so the black-faced comedy proceeded 
and the climax came when the combined 
efforts of the troupe failed to locate the 
fish. 

And during all this bedlam another 
colored fisherman stoéd nearby on a high 
bank nonchalantly casting a dollar ninety- 
eight reel that sounded like the rusty 
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alarm of a cheap clock. But with con- 
sistent regularity he reeled in striped 
bass, and dragged them flapping up: the 
steep, sloping side of the bank. 


And how: often it is that tragedy stalks 
hand-in-hand with comedy. Turning 
aside from this black-faced troupe of 
piscatorial comedians, the same day, 
while fishing among the drift timber, I 
experienced a spectacle seldom witnessed 
by a fisherman. Some distance away a 
melancholy whooping crane was stand- 
ing sentinel on some partially submerged 
driftwood and vegetation. Suddenly 
there was a tremendous flapping of wings 
and an outburst of whooping, such as I 
had never heard from one of these giant 
birds. A huge alligator, villian that he 
is, had quietly risen from the depths, 


fastened his cruel teeth on the legs of } 


the crane and was slowly pulling his 
prey beneath the surface. Truly in Na- 
ture, it is the survival of the fittest. 


Just as all things must sooner or later 
end, the termination of our fishing trip 
had arrived. We began taking down our 
tent and packing our duffel. I made sat- 
isfactory settlement with my paddler and 
after agreeing to meet again next year, 
good old Henry shuffled off down the 
levee, just as a new moon was showing 
itself through the tree tops. And from 
the gathering dusk down the levee I 
heard him softly crooning: 


“Harvest time’s a comin’, 
Cotton openin’ white, 
Breeze a-blowin’ cool-lak, 
Fish am bound to bite.” 


Migration 


(Continued from page 489) 


season of 1928-29, so that little has been 
learned from this valuable way of secur- 
ing information at the present time. 

The well-known Canada goose is a 
typical migrant. Its arrival from the 


south heralds to many the close approach | 


of spring. Indeed, it is probable that 
these great birds are more influenced by 
weather conditions than other species— 
weather conditions, of course, at the point 
where the migration began. 

The well-known bullbat, or nighthawk, 
breeds in the Yukon and winters in Ar- 
gentina, a 7,000-mile course. Where do 
the chimney swifts go? I don’t know. 
The Carolina rail, with its slow lum- 
bering flight, is believed by some to make 
a great part of its migratory flight on foot. 
This is nonsense—just as foolish as the 
old superstition that they turned into 
frogs; the fact is that it has one of the 
longest migration flights of all the rails 
and easily crosses the Caribbean Sea. It 
Is a strong flier. More than 100 species, 
Professor Cooke tells us, leave the United 
States and spend what is our winter time 
in Central. or- South America. Many go 
to the great’ pampas in Argentina; and a 
few go all the way to Patagonia, if you 
know where’ that’ is—the birds ‘do. 

_Some of the golden plovers of the Pa- 
cific coast, hatched in Alacka, fly ‘2,000 
miles across the ocean straight to the 





Hawaiian Islands, and never miss them, | 


and back again to Alaska. 


Plovers, hatched just east of these 


Other golden | 


Hawaiian migrants, go down the east | 
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MODER 


These hotels have always been 
modern, ahead of the_ times. 
- + « They’re that today, with 
radio in every room; and they 
were first, too, in providing every 
room with private bath, circu- 
lating ice-water, morning paper, 
pin-cushion with threaded 
needles, and many another 
Statler comfort. 


They organization of 
Sratatler 


There are Statlers in 


BOSTON — BUFFALO — CLEVELAND — DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS— NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 





Kodiak Brown Bear **° Grizzly-Kenai Moose-Chickaloon Sheep-Caribou-Goats 
FALL 1929—SPRING 1930 
Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, Rainy Pass, Chickaloon, Matanuska 
Glacier, Chugach and Alaska Ranges. 
Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse, 
ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
Andy Simons, Field Manager 


For Particulars Anchorage, Alaska 


— CANADA’S WILDS — 


BIG GAME NORTHERN ONTARIO 


MOOSE DEER BEAR 


New territory just opened up, an unspoiled 
wilderness where big game abounds. Also ex- 
cellent gunning for Partridge, Duck and 


Geese. 
VIRGIN WATERS 

Ouananiche Brook Trout 

The kind of fishing you have dreamed about. 
Our waters teem with land-locked Salmon, 
= Trout, Lake Trout and Great Northern 

ike. 
OUR TERRITORY MAKES GOOD! 

Comfortable cabins and accommodations for 
ladies and children. 

Best of guides, provisions and equipment 
supplied to all parties. 

We specialize in long and short canoe trips. 

Reservations now being made for season of 
1929. For further information, rates and 
reservations write or wire to 

Cc. W. BATES 
St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Quebec, Canada 
Avoid disappointment—Do it now. 


HUNTERS — CAMPERS 
Hunt with gun or camera in_the best hunting country 


in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to find the 
game for you to shoot. 


TIMAGAM Wabi-Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 

A real North Woods Bungalow Camp with every comfort in the 
heart of four million acres of virgin forest--1 kes. Won- 
ful jing. Guides, Boats, noes and Launches. Bathing. 
Tramping. One nigpt from Toronto or Montreal. Excellent.table. 


‘rite for Booklets. Address 
W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon P. O., Lake Timagami, Ont., Canada 


Salmon Fishing 


Will rent for season, fishing camp on good 
salmon pool, St. John river, N. B., Canada, 
five miles from Fredericton. 

Best fishing August and September. One 
hundred to six hundred salmon per season. 
Come in June and see it. 
WILLIAM WALKER = Frcs, ¥-® 

Canada 


Hunting and Fishing in Old Mexico 


Bear, Lion, Deer, Turkey and other game. 
Hunting beyond the last frontier and the 18th 
amendment in virgin country. Guided by 
Americans who know Mexico. Aeroplane con- 
nections if desired. American headquarters 


Address ae 
BirdD. Cashion, 606 Moore Bldg., SanAntonio, Texas 


Fishing and scenery the best in’ the Rockies. Shoot 
the scenery with your camera and let your friends 
at home enjoy it too. 

Reasonable rates 
HUGHES & KITCHEN 

Box 634 Alberta, Canada 


AVOCADO Groves pay enormous 

dividends. 100% or more. 
Largest planting Alligator Pears in world—com- 
mence bearing this year. Chance on ground floor. 
$5 to $500. Easy terms. Illustrated Book FREE. 
AVOCADO PARK GROVE, F. S., Miami, Florida 


coast and make one continuous flight of | 
2.400 miles over the Atlantic Ocean from 
Nova Scotia to the lesser Antilles, on their 
way to Argentina, flying both day and 
hight. They come back through the Mis- 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


Jasper Park 


It will identify you. 
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sissippi Valley in the spring. No wonder 
we see so few during the fall season in 
this country. 

And here, by the way, is a serious 
problem in game-bird ‘protection: Will a 
close season in the United States on such 
birds as the golden plover and the yellow- 
legs accomplish the desired results when 
they go to South America each year 
where little if any protection is afforded? 
More mystery! Many of our valuable 
shorebirds lay but two or three eggs, none 
of them more than four. Countless num- 
bers of these birds that make long migra- 
tions must perish in storms and accidents. 

We know very little about the status of 
these “long distance” birds after 30 years 
or more of careful and painstaking study. 
It is doubtful whether the golden plover 
and upland plover, after an 11-year close 
season, or the yellowlegs, after a close 
season of two years under Federal law, 
are increasing. But it is always best to 
play safe when in doubt, and a close sea- 
son throughout the year is proper and 
should be maintained until it is positively 
known by scientific study that a species is 
more than holding its own. 

The woodcock, which confines its mi- 
grations within the legal limits of the 
United States and Canada, presents a 
somewhat less difficult problem. It can 
be investigated from its nesting to its 
wintering ground and its exact status 
definitely established, if funds for the 
purpose are made available. It appears 
to be increasing in its northern range, but 
to be scarcer in the south, its wintering 
ground. It is an erratic and mysterious 
bird; no banding returns are yet avail- 
able, in fact the bird does not lend itself 
to this line of investigation as do the 
waterfowl. They are not all killed in the 


south as some would have us think, for, 


many are seen on the spring migration, 
and these reach the north and breed. 

It is of interest to sportsmen to know 
that the mallard, which is found in al- 
most every part of the United States at 
some time during the year, does not mi- 
grate to any great extent south of this 
country. Only a few of them are found 
in Mexico, and very rarely it visits 
Panama; for this reason, the future wel- 
fare of this wonderful game bird rests 
with us and Canada. The Treaty with 
Great Britain covers the situation; there 
is no necessity to negotiate with Mexico 
for the protection of this bird in that 
country. 

On the other hand, the pintail is 
probably the most plentiful of all the 
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ducks in Mexico, where at certain places 
it is slaughtered for sale by means of 
great. batteries of guns’ which are focused 
on baited grounds and discharged all at 
once, literally killing hundreds at one 
time. However, the flights of pintail in 
the spring of 1929 were above par. 

For no apparent reason ducks sometimes 
change or appear to change their migra- 
tion routes to a certain extent. This may 
be explained generally by food and 
weather conditions. The sprig duck 
flights of the Mississippi River north of 
St. Louis seem to be smaller while at the 
same time the flight of the Missouri River 
has become much larger. 

In years gone by the hunters rarely saw 
a gadwall or ringnecked duck along or 
near the east coast. If one of the former 
strayed into a charge of shot on the 
Chesapeake Bay marshes, it was a curiosity 
and frequently identified as a hybrid of 
some kind. If a ringneck duck was killed, 
it was considered a freak lesser scaup, or 
a hybrid. But during the past two or 
three years both of these species have be- 
come almost common on certain eastern 
waters, notably the Potomac River. Some- 
thing has shifted a certain percentage of 
these two species further east. 

The redhead for the past eight or ten 
years seems to have arrived south of the 
Mason and Dixon line very much earlier 
than formerly, and the vast flocks that 
used to spend a good part of the winter 
on the Susquehanna flats leave almost as 
soon as the season opens on November 1 
and make their way to Currituck or even 
farther south where they spend the entire 
winter. For several years the redhead 
has left the Upper Chesapeake at the time 
of the arrival of the canvasbacks. This 
has been so noticeable that many hunters 
are of the opinion that the redheads are 
actually driven away by the canvasbacks. 
This is unlikely, as these two species have 
dwelt peaceably together for many win- 
ters and sometimes the redheads leave 
before the canvasbacks arrive. It may be 
a question of food. 

The greater snow goose is not a com- 
mon bird on the Atlantic coast. The full 
breeding range is unknown. It migrates 
both by night and by day; the only flocks 
known to the writer winter on or near 
the sand strip between the Atlantic Ocean 
and Back Bay, Virginia, and Currituck 
Sound, North Carolina. Few are killed 
legally; its migration appears “regular,” 
but not so with its cousin, the Ross snow 
goose, a subspecies that breeds in the 
Arctic islands near the greater snow 
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goose, but cuts westerly after a long 
southern flight and goes to California to 
spend the winter—apparently the only 
species that does so. 


An examination of the Club records 
showing the ducks killed over a period of 
years will reveal many interesting things, 
Certain locations will show that certain 
species supply the regular shooting at that 
place annually, but in nearly every ip. 
stance it will be noted that some strange 
duck has been secured in reasonable num- 
bers during only one open season. Ap- 
other year will reveal some other unusual 
species and not one of the previous year’s 
strangers. The writer shot at the Seneca 
Duck Club on Seneca River, Baltimore 
County, Maryland, regularly for many 
years, It was near the head of the Chesa- 
peake Bay and far from the usual haunts 
of the old squaw, yet one season, and 
one only, the waters in this vicinity were 
alive with these birds, and thousands 
were seen migrating in the spring. Prac- 
tically none were seen during the next 
few years. For six years we hardly killed 
a redhead when suddenly they bedded in 


the river above us and formed the prin- 


cipal duck in our bags for several sea- 
sons—one season we would have rudidies, 
the next coots. These are facts hard to 
explain; every observant hunter has noted 
such things and generally gives some ex- 
planation which is the wrong one. If a 
certain duck does not appear in great 
numbers at his particular shooting place 
the hunter immediately concludes “there 
are none,” but that very same species 
may, in the next state, show an enormous 
increase in numbers. An estimate of the 
birds over the whole country at the same 
time is the only sure way of deciding 
whether there has been an actual in- 
crease or decrease, for such changes in 
migrations are frequent. 

It is all interesting, important to the 
welfare of this country. It is educa- 
tional—and mysterious. 


Bouncing Bunnies 


(Continued from page 498) 


clinging seeds if one wears outer stuf 
that won’t catch such seeds. 


With pockets loaded with No. 12s filled 
with 6 chilled (did you ever think that it 
only takes a few shells to weigh as much 
as an extra coat), a 12 double under my 
arm, and a 12 single under Barney’s, we 
walked down the outer steps and hied to- 
ward the nearest point where we could 
pass beyond the petticoats of the town. 
That’s the delight of living in a town of 
less than 10,000. We enjoyed all the 
comforts of living in a city, yet we could 
walk ten minutes in one direction or 
twenty minutes in the other, and be out 
in the brush hunting for rabbits. 


And that circumstance makes one 
honor Molly Cottontail. It is the bravest 
little game animal in our section. Con- 
tinued hunting of covers close to town 
does not drive it away. It propagates 
fairly rapidly. It is not “easy” game. A 
duck in the air usually has one motion— 
straight ahead. A bounding rabbit has 
THREE—ahead, up and down, and side- 
ways; and in addition, has a halting gait. 
It moves forward by jumps. What is 
more, it is a strategist. It will play your 
own game with you. You stop and look; 
it will lie close to the ground, and rely on 
its protective coloration to escape detec- 
tion. Afraid? I’ve walked within two 
feet of a bunny that I saw some distance 
off but pretended not to see, and it didn’t 
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move an ear or crouch a bit lower at my 
approach. You have to beat this animal 
at his own game. Unless you are used to 
hunting rabbits, it will take you some 
time to learn that he invariably travels 
in circles; and if you scare him up and 
he gets away, he will come back to the 
same place a little later. 

Our first sally consisted in routing out 
two rabbits from a ravine that led off 
of a fill into a pasture a quarter of a 
mile down. Before winter falls heavily 
upon the landscape rabbits often utilize 
holes under the roots of trees growing in 
ravines, and shelters under obtruding 
rocks for temporary shelter. Barney 
walked down the middle of the ravine, 
whose steep sides were timbered, while I 
skirted along one edge. We scared up 
two bunnies, one of which Barney nailed 
as it extricated itself from some hiding 
place and lightly scampered up the ravine 
behind him. Luckily he heard it emerge, 
or it would have fooled both of us. 
That’s rabbit intelligence, sticking to its 
hiding place till you have left, and then 
hiking off in the other direction, knowing 
you are not likely to retrace your route. 
A second rabbit must have made too 
much noise in getting under way, for I 
saw him crumple before Barney’s second 
shot just at the top of the other side of 
the ravine. 

At the pasture at the end of the ravine 
we turned westward and divided the 
area of a cornfield between us. This par- 
ticular field had not yet been husked, and 
although I scared up two and Barney 
one, neither of us shot. Have you ever 
tried shooting a rabbit in a cornfield that 
has not been husked? Whichever way 
you swing your gun you either look down 
the barrel at a wall of stalks, or you 
ram your gun against several and have 
to push them aside before you can get 
aim. Then the rabbit is out of sight. 
Had this cornfield not been on the direct 
route to the pasture full of brush on the 
other side, we would not have gone 
through it. 

Crossing the road at the end of the 
cornfield, we entered a pasture scarred 
with gullies and full of broken land, and 
the greater part of the ground covered 
with a fall growth of some kind of weed 
that grows to a height of a foot and. a 
half. Numerous rabbit runways made 
the weedy growth look underneath like a 
rabbit “proving ground.” Here these 
bunnies could romp and play out of sight 
of dogs and men who did not come too 
close. When they did it was easy to lie 
low and wait till they passed. 


But we did not pass. Tramping in at 
one side, I saw a gray form slowly run 
up ahead of me; later it emerged into an 
open place and crossed to the right, head- 
ing for a gully down that way. We 
wilked parallel, Barney and I, for a 
few more rods. Then one jumped up 
between us and hiked away back of us. 
Barney shot and missed. The shot scared 
up one ahead of me. We both shot, and 
the rabbit doubled up and kicked his last. 

“They’re in here sure,” said Barney, 
and I nodded unison. 

We stopped and loaded up again with 
“baccy’ and powder. The day was 
partly cloudy, but some warmth from the 
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sun made our numb fingers normal again 
in spite of the cold of the morning. Snow 
in the meadows was about six inches 
deep, but being new-fallen snow - going 
was easy. The pasture of five acres pro- 
vided no organized way of covering it; 
so Barney suggested that we tramp our 
way across it to one end and then follow 
it back later where the brush was thickest. 
This we did, and the hour’s tramp netted 
us three rabbits out of the six we saw. 
Had we stayed we perhaps could have 
secured several more, for in such a place 
as this, rabbits are not prone to leave; it 
takes persistent chasing about from one 
place to another to get them, but one who 
is after meat instead of variation in the 
day’s pastime will profit by it. ; 

“Now where?” I asked of my moleskin 
pard. 

“Right over there where we got that 
bunch last year,” said Barney, pointing 
to a big trench on the other side or the 
pasture where a creek bed, widened out 
into a wide plot, was filled with elms and 
a carpet of weeds and marsh grass. 

I remembered the place well. It might 
have been called Rabbit Haven. It was 
one of those places where in the day’s 
hunt one does not care to tarry too long, 
for one wants to come back some cther 
time. Adjoining this patch was a corn- 
field, and on the other a field of winter 
wheat, showing up green through the 
snow where the wind had blown it off. 
It was somewhat below the surrounding 
land and with the trees and hazel brush 
it was windbreaked on the west and 
north, Then there was a last year’s 
straw stack on the east. 

Barney went on the east side and I on 
the left. He shot soon after he crossed 
the fence. I saw the rabbit cross the 
weed patch in the center of the fringe of 
trees. I stood stock still. The animal 
was unaware of my presence, and slow- 
ing his gait, sat down in the thicket of 
wild plum ahead of me. I crawled 
slowly up and as I got within twenty 
yards raised up. The rabbit made a dash 
down into the weed patch instead of 
coming out into the field where I could 
get a fair shot; but by a hurried run 
through a mess of weeds and timber I got 
in far enough to get a shot before he 
entered the labyrinth below me. On 
reaching the rabbit to pick it up another 
jumped up beside me and went in Bar- 
ney’s direction. I called “Barney,” and 
he understood, for he shot that rabbit 
before he entered the cornfield. 

At the other end of the patch we stop- 
ped and sat down on a pile of straw be- 
side a half-built stack and out of the 
way of the wind blowing from the north. 
It was luxurious to loll here under the 
noon-high sun that had now dispelled 
morning clouds, and wriggle out a nat- 
ural couch in thiss warm clean straw 
under the snow. we’ had kicked aside. I 
opened up my coat.and later took it off, 
as the sun’ reflecting against the straw 
made our ensconced seat warm as wool. 

“Seems like we were kids again,” said 
Barney, puffing away at his pipe. I 
agreed it did, and a mighty pleasant feel- 
ing it was. 

“By the way,” I said, “this is where we 
went when we WERE kids, Barney, now 


-and then.” Many years of hunting the 


The new Remington Model 29, 12-gauge pumpgun, outwardly their mode! 10, inwardly said 
to be much superior thereto. 
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cottontail still left it good cover for those 
who had patience, and found contentment 
in a small bag. It was a winter idyll to 
sit and listen. -Hunting should not be too 
methodical or business-like. The agree- 
ableness comes in its leisure; frenzied 
chasing after game makes it a restive in- 
stead of a restful pastime. It ceases to 
be a pastime. With us there was no 
rivalry. Game or no game, we would 
have a hunt together; true, there would 
be teasing about all this foolishness of 


‘ spending a day doing nothing when we 


got home, but we were boys again for a 
day, and boys occasionally let a day slip 
by doing nothing just to be able to say 
they lived through at least one day and 
knew it every minute of the time. 

In our straw retreat we planned the 
rest of our jaunt for bunnies. It was 
noon, and at two we should be home. We 
already had enough game for two fami- 
lies. To the husked cornfield opposite we 
tramped, and started at the lower portion 
and slowly trudged along between the 
rows toward the north. The rise of the 
ground northward made it easy to see if 
any rabbits scared up went over the hill 
before. A jack jumped up _ before 
Barney; he shot but only made the jack- 
rabbit lengthen his gait a little bit longer 
and hie himself to unknown parts. I 
started a bunny before me that crossed 
over to Barney. The cross shot through 
the stalks missed. One more rise ahead, 
but too far to shoot; the rabbit went over 
the hill beyond. Arriving there, we kept 
on and scared up two rabbits, one of 
which Barney shot as it stopped to crawl 
through a fence made up of osage-orange. 

At the end of the cornfield we entered 
a timbered creek-bed, on both sides of 
which were brush-piles from the trees 
cut out to thin the timber. Barney took 
those on one side, and I on the other. 
Brush shooting always creates excitement. 
You stir up the brush-piles one at a time, 
and trust to luck that the rabbit will come 
out where you expect it to, which it 
doesn’t. The whole 360 degrees of angles 
around the pile must be watched atten- 
tively. If the rabbit knows the ground 
thoroughly he is likely to go in the direc- 
tion where he can put an obstacle be- 
tween himself and the hunter as quick as 
his legs make it possible. Since most all 
rabbits know the vicinity where they 
hide, this is the favorite path they take 
when disturbed from a brush-pile. 

Out of the dozen or so brush-piles on 
my side of the creek I scared up three 
rabbits and got one; the other two made 
difficult shots through the timber. Barney 
also had trouble getting aim, but came 
out at the meeting place with two rab- 
bits. 

We were two miles from home and 
took the cut across the fields to the near- 
est road leading past the first house. We 
had never been during the hunt more 
than three miles from town, and yet 
came in with enough game to satisfy our- 
selves and .those who depended on us to 
supply two rabbit dinners. We were ac- 
costed on the home stretch by one farmer 
who politely informed us that he would 
allow no hunting on his land and that it 
was posted. Barney fesponded and 
said we were not hunting, which was 
true. 
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The Sportsman’s Calendar 


Oct. 21-22-23—San Antonio Kennel Club, 
San Antonio, Tex., Miss Edith Ander- 
son, Sec’y, 1331 McCullough Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Oct. 24—English Springer Spaniel Field 
Trial Ass’n, Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 
Charles H. Toy, Sec’y, 25 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Nov. 1-2—Pacific Coast Boston Terrier 
Club, Los Angeles, Calif. Mrs, J. G. 
Clark, Sec’y, 9421 Myrtle St. Ingle- 
wood, Calif. 

Nov. 2—Adirondack Kennel Club, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Mrs. A. E. Van Wirt, 
Sec’y, 125 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Nov. 9—Pekingese Ass’n of New Eng- 
land, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Howard T. 
Williams, Sec’y, 393 Brookline St., New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 

Nov. 9—Naugatuck Valley Kennel Club, 
Bridgeport, Conn. J. B. Lightfoot, 
Sec’y, P. O. Box 83, Derby, Conn. 

Nov. 11—Boston Terrier Club of Ameri- 
ca, Boston, Mass. Mrs. L. H. Jason, 
Sec’y, 68 Winter St., Arlington, Mass. 

Nov. 11-12—Cocker Spaniel Breeders 
Club of New England, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. R. M. LeFavour, Sec’y, 332 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass, 


Canadian Bench Shows 


July 1-2—Moose Jaw Kennel Club, Moose 
Jaw, Sask. H. E. Devlin, Sec’y, 162 
Manitoba St., W., Moose Jaw, Sask. 

July 16-18—Edmonton Dog Fanciers Club, 
Edmonton, Alta. J. G. Young, Sec’y, 
P. O. Box 473, Edmonton, Alta. 

Aug. 9-10—Hamilton Kennel Club, Ham- 
ilton, Ont. Arthur Fairbanks, Sec’y, 
1419 Main St., E., Hamilton, Ont. 

Aug. 15-17—Vancouver Exhibition Ass’n, 
Vancouver, B. C. John K. Matheson, 
Gen’l Manager, Exhibition Grounds, 
Hastings Park, Vancouver, B. C. 

Aug. 20-21—Ottawa Kennel Club, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. T. E. Gunderson, Sec’y, 
384 Hawthorne Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 

Aug. 22-23—Central Canada Exhibition, 
Ottawa, Ont. H. McElroy, Sec’y, City 
Hall, Ottawa, Ont. 

Sept. 2-5——Canadian National Exhibition. 
R. H. Henderson, Sec’y. 


Field Trials 


Tri-States Field Trial 
Wheeler, Tex., August 12. 
Allred, secretary. 

Middleboro Fish and Game Association, 
Middleboro, Mass., September 1. Carl 
S. Oakes, secretary, P. O. Box 171, Mid- 
dleboro, Mass. 

Manitoba Field Trial Club, Gainsbor- 
ough, Sask., September 2. Ed. Smith, 
secretary. 

All-America Field Trial Club, September 
9. .Dr. T. Benton King, secretary, 
Brownsville, Tenn. 

New Hampshire Field Trial Club, Hook- 
set, N. H., September 12. Dr. H. C. 
Plaisted, secretary, 2 Elliott Place, 
Manchester, N. H. ; 

Rockville Fish and Game Club, Rockville, 
Conn., September 21. J. A. Traill, sec- 
retary. 

Washington County Sportsmen’s League, 
Canonsburg, Pa., September 23. Charles 
Kuhn, secretary. 


Association, 
Raymond 


for July 


(Continued from page 471) 


Mid-Continent Field Trial Association, 
Yates Center, Kan., September 23. H. 
C. Brooks, secretary. 

Empire State Field Trial 
Canandaigua, N. Y., October 3. 
lotte Bacon Munson, secretary. 

Buffalo Trap and Field Club, Buffalo, N. 
Y., October 11. J. C. Vroman, secre- 
tary. 

Rhode Island Grouse Trial Club, October 
19. J. M. Chapman, Jr., secretary, 
Bucklin and Woodman Streets, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Bird Dog Association of the Province of 
Quebec, Napierville, Que., October 19. 
J. S. Hall, secretary. 

Western Illinois Field Trial Club, Ma- 
comb, IIl., October 27. I. L. Maxey, 
secretary. 

Missouri Field Trial Association, Stur- 
geon, Mo., October 28. Z. W. Street, 
secretary. 

Maryland Field Trial Club, October 31. 
O. H. Aylor, secretary. 

Kentucky Pointer and Setter Club, Camp 
Knox, Ky., November 6. J. W. Ander- 
son, secretary. 

Twenty-fifth American Field Futurity, 
Fall of 1929. American Field Pub. Co., 
440 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Georgia Field Trial Association, Waynes- 
boro, Ga., December 2. Dr. E. M. 
Wilder, secretary. 

Cotton States Field Trial 
Jackson, Tenn., December 30. 
Wallace, Jr., secretary. 


Association, 
Char- 


Association, 


R. W. 


1930 

All-America Field Trial Club, January 
6. Dr. T. Benton King, secretary. 

United States Field Trial Club, January 
13. E. B. Coe, secretary. 

National Field Trial Championship Asso- 
ciation, Grand Junction, Tenn., January 
20. C. E. Buckle, secretary. 


A large Canada goose. 


Club, Union 
F. L. Had- 


Continental Field Trial 
Springs, Ala., February 5. 
kins, secretary. 

Central Alabama Field Trial Club, 
Selma, Ala., February 24. I. J. Hix, 
secretary. ; 


Trap Shooting 


Grand American Handicap at Vandalia, 
O., August 19-24 
REGISTERED SHOOTS, 1929. 
June, 1929 
Bellefontaine (Ohio) G. C. 
Cedarville (Ohio) G. C. 
Canand’g’a, N. Y., Sportsmen’s C., 
Fing. Lks. 
Newark (Ohio) G. C. 
Mt. Morris (Ill.) G. C. 
Johnstown, Pa., Johnstown-Windber 


Mansfield (Ohio) G. C. 

Boston, Ind., Boston Richmond G. C. 

Shiloh, Ohio (Dayton) River Beni 
G.-C. 

Bluefield (W. Va.) G. C. 

Brandt (Ohio) G. C. 

Saskatoon (Sask.) G. C. 

Louisville (Ky.) G. C. 

Trenton (N. J.) Assn. 

Birmingham (Ala.) T. C. 

Watertown (N. Y.) G. C. 

Canal Fulton (Ohio) G. C. 

Troy, N. Y., Taconic Valley R. & 
GC, 


State Shoots 
June, 1929 


South Dakota at Watertown. 

West Virginia at Keyser. 

Delaware at Yorklyn 

Massachusetts at North Grafton. 

Washington at Spokane. 

Minnesota at Fort Snelling. 

Arkansas at Osceola. 

Texas at Sweetwater. 

New Jersey at Trenton 

California at Del Monte. 

Maryland at Cumberland. 
July, 1929 

Tennessee at Nashville. 

Wyoming at Casper. 

New York at Schenectady. 

Konne Yaut Indians at Conneaut 

Lake, Pa. 

Connecticut State at Danbury. 

North Dakota at Dickinson. 

Colorado at Denver. 

Indiana at Indianapolis. 

Maine at Portland. 

Montana at Helena. 

Michigan at Pontiac. 

Kentucky at Louisville. 


Special Shoots 
June, 1929 
Grand International at Shawnee 
Gun and Country Club, Tecum- 
seh, Ont. 


Prairie Championship, Wichita 
(Kas.) G. C. 

Cedar Point, Ohio, Okoboji In- 
dians, 

Southern Div. Handicap at At- 
lanta. 

Lacrosse, Wis., Tri-State, Wis.. 


Minn., Ia. 
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Five minutes later she dropped a white 
Rooster’s Regret squarely in the center of 
a big swirl, and found herself busily en- 
gaged with a third Big Fellow. He was 
not quite as large as his two predeces- 
sors, but proved an excellent warrior, a 
mighty interesting fish to handle on a 
light fly-rod, and the Missus was a proud 
lady when he at length came glistening 
and struggling over the side of the boat. 

Then she took another, smaller fish, 
and turned the handling of the rod over 
to me. Togue broke all about us, the 
surface of the wilderness lake resounded 
with their splashing, and from the shores 
the deer watched us as they waded about 
in the lilypads. We had as wonderful an 
afternoon of fly-fishing as anyone is en- 
titled to in this Vale of Tears. Those 
big togue were ravenous, they had left 
the cool depths of the lake and were 
feeding right on the surface .. . they 
were out for blood, and got it. And for 
our part, we happened to be in exactly 
the right place at precisely the right 
time, with just the right sort of equip- 
ment. Things do break that way... 
once in a long time. 

Few fly-fishermen, I believe, have ever 
taken the lake trout on a fly-rod. The 
accepted method of going after these big 
trout is with a short, stiff, trolling rod, 
a heavy line, and a spinner of some sort. 
Usually a minnow or chub is used for 
the bait, and the line is weighted so as 
to reach the deeps, sixty to a hundrd 
feet below the surface. The  togue, 
when he is unfortunate enough to get 
attached to a rig of this sort, is usually 
forced to carry on his hopeless fight for 
freedom with his mouth propped wide 
open. Gang hooks are frequently used, 
sometimes having as high as nine hooks 
on them. The togue has little chance. 


Thus he has achieved a poor reputa- 
tion as a fighter . |. through no fault of 
his own. Given an even break, and 
using light tackle, the lake trout is well 
worth the efforts of the most experienced 
angler. During the past season we have 
seen sixteen pounders taken in Allegash 
waters, and it was common to have a 
togue break a sixteen-pound-test line 
and go off with the hooks in his mouth. 
In my opinion, there are lakers in the 
Allegash country that will weigh up- 
wards of twenty-five pounds, maybe 
more. 


In 


times by actual count inthe air. For- 
tunately the canal was not deeper than 
twelve feet, but the bottom was paved 
with rough coral formatidéns that spelled 
disaster to my leader. A straining, bowed 
rod brought him again to the surface and 
so it went. First he had the advantage and 
then I, and finally he turned on his side, 
a shimmering mass of silver that showed 
gold in the amber colored water. With 
care I reached out with the landing net 
and slowly brought him head-on into it. 
With the fish in the net, I poised dra- 
matically on a sloping stony bank. The 
long handle of the net and the weight of 
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Togue 


(Continued from page 484) 


The author and a fine string of “lakers.” 


On our way back to camp we overtook 
a swimming fawn. Swinging the boat 
gently up beside him, I reached down 
and picked the little fellow up by slipping 
my arm under his body. He blatted and 
kicked furiously for a few moments, then 
got to his feet and stood shivering and 
shaking the water from his glistening 
coat, much as a dog would have done. 
We talked to him, telling him what a 
fine little chap he was, and after a short 
time he appeared to be getting acquainted. 


Reaching shore, we expected him to 
leave us in a great hurry, but nothing of 
the sort. He fed close at hand while I 
was dressing our catch of big fish, then 
followed along at our heels as we walked 
up to the cabin. ‘“We’ve adopted an 
orphan,” I told the Missus. “Little 
Orphan Annie,” she suggested. So 
“Annie” it was. 

But I’m getting away from my subject, 
and maybe you folks are not interested 
in our wilderness routine. One more 
short anecdote and I’m through, for this 
time. One night, late in the Fall, we 
were coming back from a picture-taking 
expedition after nightfall. Our motor- 
canoe suddenly grounded on a shallow 
sand bar at the mouth of a big brook. 
The propeller dug deeply into the sand, 
checking our forward progress. So I 
shut off the splashing motor and snapped 
on my big flashlight. As I did so, a 
great togue leaped free and clear from 
the water beside the canoe, falling back 
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into the lake with a tremendous splash. 
Both the Missus and I cried out in 
astonishment. That togue, fair in the 
beam of my flashlight, looked to be at 
least a yard in length. We have seen 
plenty of big fish of many different spe- 
cies, and we do not readily get excited 
over one’s proximity. The togue had 
been feeding on smaller fish in the shal- 
lows, jumping when he became alarmed 
by our motor. And I think he was that 
He-One, the daddy of them all that we 
hear so much about. “Might have been 
a salmon,” you suggest. It couldn’t have 
been, for there are no salmon in that 
part of the Allegash .. . and never have 
been. No, that was a togue... and a 
reg’lar old John-Togue at that! But it 
was the first and only time I have ever 
seen a laker jump free and clear from 
the water. They “roll” and “swirl” 
freely, especially during the hot weather 
of “Injun Summer,” and generally they 
will not bite when “rolling” in this man- 
ner. 

Try fly-fishin’ for ’em the next time 
you are in the togue country. I’ll posi- 
tively guarantee that you won't find any 
fault with the brand of battle they will 
show you. Use a light rod, not over five 
or six ou ices in weight, a sixteen-pound- 
test line, with a fairly fine leader. Use 
large flies, with quite a bit of color in 
them . . . a Scarlet Ibis works well at 
times. Keep well away from the swirls, 
and try to drop your lure lightly and 
deftly in front of the surface-feeding 
fish. 

I have seen it tried with minnows and 
smelts on a casting-rod outfit, but it was 
not a success, for the splash of the bait 
frequently drove the togue down for 
keeps. The fly is the rig, and let it be 
a very gaudy one for best results. Test 
your line carefully before you embark on 
a party of this variety. Otherwise you 
are due for disappointment. Few things 
on this mundane sphere will so dis- 
hearten a fisherman as to have a close-up 
glance at a yard-long togue attached to 
his riggin’, and feel that the fish is his’n 
; and then have some part of the 
blasted riggin’ let go. Men with weak 
hearts should never tackle this game at 
all. It’s wearing! 


Southern Waters 


(Continued from page 491) 


the fish was beyond my control—to have 
dropped my rod would have meant slack 
line and no doubt a lost fish. And then 
I started to slide. I went in up to my 
waist with a struggling fish in the net, 
darkness fast approaching, and then a 
good Samaritan called down from the 
bank, “Do you need any help?” I guess 
the look on my face was his answer, for 
as he came down and I shoved the han- 
dle of the net to him he slowly brought 
it out of the water and gently laid it on 
the rock-paved road that spelled havoc to 
the scales of my fish if he but moved. 
I quickly rescued him and placed him on 


wet newspapers to preserve the specimen, 
which I wanted perfect for mounting. He 
pulled the scales at just twelve pounds. 
And now I gaze upon him securely 
fastened to a walnut panel that graces 
the wall of my den. 

Twelve pounds of fish does not séem 
much in words, but twelve pounds of 
tarpon magnifies that statement tremen- 
dously when taken under the conditions 
and on the tackle that this fish was taken 
on. Still, I was not satisfied. I had hit 
larger fish and lost them, and the desire 
to secure one larger was still within me. 





Edited by 
DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The Clumber Spaniel 


HE ancient lineage of the Clumber Spaniel has 

stamped them with a majestic mien and a docile 

dignity that the fads and fashions of the fancy have 
changed but little. They are today practically what they 
were two hundred and fifty years ago when the Duc De 
Noailles, a French nobleman, presented several to the 
Duke of Newcastle. It is recorded in French sporting 
literature that spaniels, owned by the De Noailles fam- 
ily, were descended from a breed of Alpine Spaniels, of 
which little is known other than that they are also cred- 
ited with being the parent source of the St. Bernard. 
The advocates of this theory base their conclusions upon 
old records, paintings and tapestries, and the present sim- 
ilarity in the facial contour of the St. Bernard and the 
Clumber. A heaviness in flew and a prominent haw also 
characterize both breeds. There are others who believe 
that the blood of the basset hound courses in the veins of 
the Clumber. It is this cross, they claim, that accounts 
for the unusually good nose of the Clumber. They have 
the best among the spaniels just as the bassets have the 
best among the hounds. There is also a similarity in the 


way these two breeds work on game. Both are remark- 
ably persistent and it is almost impossible to get them off 
scent once they are started. The fact that the basset is the 
most musical of hounds, and the Clumber the mutest of 
spaniels naturally enters into this equation, it is, however, 
explained away by saying that careful selection has bred 
the hound voice out of the Clumber Spaniel family. 

It is the consensus of opinion that the modern setter 
is of spaniel ancestry, and men who have gone deeply into 
canine history are of the opinion that it is the blood of 
the Clumber rather than any other spaniel’s that has con- 
tributed most to the breed. ‘This conclusion is based 
upon a remarkable similarity in puppyhood and the fact 
that the setter and the Clumber hunt mute, whereas all 
of the other members of the spaniel family, such as the 
Springer and Cocker, whimper and give tongue on game. 


Whatever may have been the ancestry of the Clumber 
in France, the interesting thing about the breed after it 
crossed the channel is the fact that the Dukes of New- 
castle have kept them pure in blood and unchanged in 
form and character, for the two hundred years that 
they and their friends have owned them. 


A group of Clumber puppies. 
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Clumbers were first: reported in this 
country about one hundred years ago. 
They were brought over by British off- 
cers stationed in Halifax, N. S., who used 
them for woodcock and grouse shooting. 

Half a century ago a Mr. Piers who 
lived in Nova Scotia had a kennel of 
Clumbers which were very well thought 
of. There was also a very good group 
of Clumbers in Ottawa in the 80’s. About 
this time the late F. H. F. Mercer, a Do- 
minion official, wrote a number of articles 
on the breed that attracted wide atten- 
tion. The best dog in the Ottawa group 
was generally conceded to be Mr. Mer- 
cer’s Johnny, a big, longbodied dog with 
a lovely expression, a beautiful eye, and 
a coat that was typical in texture and 
color. Johnny had been well schooled on 
game, was a reliable retriever, and knew 
how to handle woodcock and grouse. He 
was exhibited successfully at a number 
of shows, both in Canada and the States, 
and attracted considerable attention. Mr. 
Mercer also had a dog named Drake. We 
believe he was a brother of Johnny, and 
according to British bench show stand- 
ards, a more typical dog. In the field, 
however, Johnny had all the best of him, 
and this may have had something to do 
with the fact that Mr. Mercer, who was 
a very keen sportsman, never liked to see 
Drake placed over Johnny. 


The Clumber Span‘els that were owned 


by Mr.. Piers and his friends were un- 
questionably a very old breed of dogs. 
The pedigrees of some of them ran back 
to 1820. In appearance these Halifax 
Clumbers were not as large and heavy 
as the British dogs. In weight the dogs 
seldom scaled over fifty pounds, and the 
bitches were usually under forty. They 
were good cover dogs, had fine noses, 
and trained easily. Many of them were 
natural retrievers, but they were not 
physically adapted to heavy work on the 
duck marshes or passes. 

The writer at one time had consider- 
able correspondence with Mr. Mercer on 
the training of spaniels. His system was 
simple and the book which he wrote on 
the subject was very useful. We had a 
puppy from Mr. Piers’ kennel that de- 
veloped into an excellent gun dog. Las- 
sie took more interest in woodcock than 
she did in grouse and worked well on 
snipe on those occasional days in fall 
when they are as loathe to leave com- 
fortable cover as a woodcock. She did 
not display the snap and vim in her work 
that distinguishes some other spaniels, al- 
though on rabbits she would sometimes 
develop an approach to enthusiasm. As 
a rule, however, she was slow and 
methodical and held to scent with deadly 
persistency. She -had a choke-born nose 
that could be relied upen and neither fur 
nor feather could escape her. We later 
presented this bitch to Mr. Mercer who 
bred her to Johnny, and she became the 
mother of a number of useful puppies 
whose names appeared in Clumber 
Spaniel pedigrees for many years. 

While Mr, Mercer was alive the Ot- 
tawa contingent was active and it Icoked 
as if the breed was making progress. A 
standard was worked out that was cal- 
culated to develop a more active type 
than the British, all of which was ac- 
ceptable to American sportsmen, and 
Clumber kennels sprang up in different 
sections of the country. Unfortunately 
an epidemic of distemper carried eff a 
number of the best Canadian spaniels. It 
was impossible to replace them and the 
unfortunate death of Mr. Mercer left the 
breed without leadership. The Clumber 
Is not an easy dog to raise. In puppy- 
hood their stomachs are easily disturbed, 
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Medicines & Food 


” The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 

fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 
FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
by. 2250 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 


He deserves 
the best! 


Your dog is your best 

pal. Why jeopardize his 
health by promiscuous 
feeding?  Spratt’s Dog 
Cakes and Puppy Bis- 
cuits have stood the test 

for over seventy-five 
years. Veterinarians rec- 
cmmend them. Sold by gro- 
cers, druggists, pet shops, 
sporting goods dealers every- 
where. 

Write for free book on care 
and feeding. 
SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
Newark, N. J. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


SPRAITS 


DOG BISCUITS | 


PLEASE MENTION 
FOREST AND STREAM 
WHEN WRITING TO 
ADVERTISERS 


WITH DENTS CONDITION Pites ¥, * 

A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. 

60 cents at druggists or by mail. 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
Pedigree blanks free. 


REVITALIZE 3a | 


Grated meat, cereals wromd bese, ute ts 
make a perfectly balanced: food for dogs; ait 
breed and puppies, allages. Try one of our 


on is cook. Prepar: 
use— all you do is 


PERFECTION FOODS CO 


BATTLE CREEK Dept 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


New Standards 
of Quality in 
Dog Medicines 


ADED by Dr. B. T. 

Woodward, former 
veterinary practitioner of 
the U.S. Dep’t. of Agricul- 
ture,the Glover laboratories 
maintain the most advanced 
standards of purity, efficacy 
and safety. In conformity 
with the latest findings of 
veterinary science, these 
modern laboratories have 
developed formulas which 
assure you of the best 
medicinal aid you can give 

your dog. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept.S.F., 119 Fifth Ave., New York 


Free . . . Illustrated 104- 
Page Dog Textbook 


Greatest ever offered. Care, 
feeding, diseases, treatments, 
ete. Write for it. 


GLOVER’S 


Imperial 
MEDICINES FOR DOGS 


MI S 

A-1 DOG FOODS 

Send ten cents in stamps for new 

and trial feedings of these famous health foods 


RATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD COMPANY 


792 State St. Battle Creek, Michigan 


ILLINOIS 
HOUNDS 


Trained Hunters on Fox, 
Coon, 
Opossum and Mink. Also 
30 days’ trial. 


Deer, Wolf, Cat, 


Beagles. 
Catalogue Free. 
RIVERVIEW KENNELS 
Ramsey, III. 





The Bird Dog’s Palace 


Has adjustable 


clamps that hold 
it rigidly on the 
runningboard of 
any car in a posi- 
tion that does not 
touch the body. It 
is built throughout 
of automobile body 
materials, striking- 
ly finished in Duco 
tones. 

Price $12.50 for 
the one-dog size 
and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suit- 
able for large pointers and setters as well as other 
breeds and is adjustable to fit all cars. Immediate 
shipment. 


mre. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE CO. 
GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 


It will identify you. 
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([ecassrered “Abverrisine 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller. should 
be deposited with some disititerested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 


magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, Ill. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 
BOARD ALL. BREEDS. WE TRAIN 
Shooting Dogs. Broken Pointers, Setters, Brood- 
bitches and Puppies for sale. McGovney’s Ken- 
nels, Washington C. H., Ohio. 


EXCELLENT, WELL BROKEN QUAIL, 
Grouse, Ringneck Pheasant, Duck Dogs. Thor- 
oughbreds—papers, Enclose six cents. Thorough- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 








TRAINERS’ DOGS 
WANTED: BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 


Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse, pheasant, quail. Excellent 
references. A. E, Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS ALL AGES. 
Buy at your own prices. Write for details. 
Montasula Kennels, Missoula, Montana. 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, DAM 
Daughter Champion Obo Donatello, priced rea- 
sonably. Wiemeyer’s Kennels, 916 East Chestnut, 
Louisville, Ky. . 


QUALITY SPRINGER SPANIELS. WORK- 
ers and winners from the world's leading strains. 
Pups and breeding stock reasonably priced. 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Wash. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS — IMPORTER 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly 
coated rat-tail strain, Puppies, youngsters, trained 
dogs, Literature free. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 
Calif. 


POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


70 POLICE PUPPIES 
Strongheart Bloodlines. Females $12.50. _ Males 
20.00. Bred females. Stud dogs. Shipped 
C.O.D. on approval, Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, 
N. Dak. 


ALL COLORS 


AIREDALES 


CLASSY, PEDIGREED AIREDALE MALE 
puppies, $15. Prompt service, safe delivery guar- 
anteed, Guy Dille, Ridgway, Ohio. 


OORANG AIREDALE TRAINED DOGS 
and puppies for sale. Also Lingorues, Coonhor ds 
and Rabbit Hounds. Safe delivery and_satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Walter H. Lingo, Box 893, 
Louisville, Kentucky. : 





MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale; Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Shipped 
for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


FOX TERRIERS, RAT TERRIERS, LISTS 
10c. Pete Slater, Box FS, Pana, Il. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, CATALOGUE 
10c. Challenger Kennels, Breeders and Importers, 
Box 1017, Jackson Center, Ohio, 
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and later on they are particularly suscep- 
tible to distemper. After they attain ma- 
turity they are strong and rugged as any 
other breed.. For a number of years 
there has been more o% .¢ss discussion 
about certain’ points of the Clumber 
Spaniel. The following standard of 
points, formulated by the Clumber Spaniel 
Club, is generally accepted, 

Head.—Large, square, and massive, of 
medium length, broad on top, with a de- 
cided occiput; heavy brows with a deep 
stop; heavy muzzle, with well-developed 
flew, and level jaw and mouth. 

Eyes.—Dark amber, slightly sunk. Full, 
light, very objectionable. 

Ears.—Large, vine-leaf shaped, and 
well covered with straight hair, and 
hanging slightly forward, the feather not 
to extend below the leather. 

Neck.—Fairly long, thick, and power- 
ful, and well feathered underneath. 

Body (including size.and symmetry).— 
Long and heavy, and near the ground, 
with well-sprung ribs. Weight of dogs, 
about 55 to 70 lIbs.; bitches, about 45 to 
60 Ibs. 


Nose.—Square and flesh-colored. 

Shoulders and Chest.—Strong, sloping, 
and muscular; chest deep. 

Back and Loin.—Back straight, broad 
and long; loin powerful, well let down in 
flank. 

Hindquarters.—Very powerful and well 
developed. 

Stern.—Set low, well feathered, and 
carried about level with the back, 

Feet and Legs.—Feet large and round, 
well covered with hair; legs short, 
straight, thick, and strong; hocks low, 
stifles well bent (and set straight). 

Coat.—Abundant, close, _ silky, 
straight; legs well feathered. 

Color.—Plain white, with lemon mark- 
ings; orange permissible, but not de- 
sirable; slight head markings and freckled 
muzzle, with white body preferred. 

General Appearance.—Should be that 
of a long, low, heavy, very massive but 
active dog, with a thoughtful expression. 


and 


The Medford Trials 


It was that most lovable sportsman, the 
late Frank Reilly of Medford, N. J., who 
conceived the idea of running a field trial 
over a single course. He had followed 
the big circuits from Manitoba to Grand 
Junction and was familiar with all the 
technique of field trials. The sight of a 
brace of dogs eagerly searching the fields, 
the statuesque point and back made pic- 
tures that he wanted others to enjoy who 
did not have the time to make the long 
trip to the prairies or the journey to the 
sedgefields of the south, and so he pro- 
ceeded to organize the trials that made 
Medford famous and laid the foundation 
for the Eastern Field Trial Circuit. 


The first trials were run fifteen years 
ago. It was a one-day field meet of the 
English Setter Club and proved success- 
ful. Mr. Reilly then proceeded to develop 
his plans by organizing within the Club 
a small group who called themselves the 
friends of the hunting dog. They pur- 
chased a tract of about 300 acres near 
Mr. Reilly’s home in Medford and laid 
out a field trial course that has since be- 
came famous. It starts with a stretch of 
open country and gradually carries on 
into heavier cover, all the way circling 
a hill on which the Club’s buildings are 
located where the spectators congregate. 
The running of the dogs is all in view, 
as the braces finish in a field in front of 
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the Club where the birds are planted, 
The fact that each brace runs over the 
same course gives all the same grounds 
on which to display their foot work, ang 
as all finish where the birds are liberate 
all have the same opportunity to show 
what they can do on game. The Med- 
ford Trials are the best known in this 
country. The principal handlers include 
them in their itinerary, judges of national 
reputation make the awards, and more 
people view them than at any other trial, 

The English Setter Club has long been 
one of the most important organizations 
in this country. Its president is Dr, P, [, 
Longnecker of Philadelphia; the vice- 
president is J. R. Moon, Sr., of Cape 
May, N. J.; the second vice-president, 
J. W. Davis of Burlington, N. J.; the 
third vice-president, Dr. J. E. Dunwoodie 
of Delance, N. J., and J. R. Moon, Jr., is 
the very efficient secretary and treasurer, 

This year the members’ stakes were 
judged by Mr. W. H. Smathers and Ford 
E. Young. The open events were judged 
by Dr. T. Benton King and Dr. T. W. 
Shore, field trial authorities of the first 
flight. The Members’ Derby was won by 
Patsy Milligan, a beautiful little bitch 
full of dash and fire under remarkably 
good control; second went to Rumson 
Farm Ginger, and third was divided be- 
tween Rumson Farm’s Byrd and John 
Willing, Jr.’s, Annie. 

There were thirty-nine starters in the 
Members’ All-Age stake, won by McKay’s 
Speedy Rap, a fast working, high-headed 
pointer with a nose in which she has 
every confidence. She was well handled 
by her owner, Raymond Hoagland. 
Second was Great Alexander, an able 
pointer, who was under good control, 
handled by A. M. Mullin. Rock Manor 
Joe, a brilliant little setter, handled by 
Dr. W. E. Harris, was third. 

The Junior All-Age stake was won by 
Air Pilot, a dog that has given a good 
account of himself before. He is a 
brilliant ground worker and his work on 
game in the first series was clean-cut and 
decisive. He was obliged to extend him- 
self to win this race, for close to him 
was Shore’s Carolina Jack, a black and 
whité pointer dog owned by T. C. Bailey 
of Baltimore and handled by Robert 
Bevan. An _ attractive bitch, Rumson 
Farm’s Queen, was third. She did not 
have the range of the dogs placed over 
her but was consistent in all her work. 

The subscription stake, which is the big 
event, brought out fifty-nine starters. A 
new one named Woodley Buckshot won 
the money. This liver and white pointer 
was developed by Dewey English, a good 
breaker and a good conditioner who 
handles dogs cleverly. Buckshot is a dog 
of promise. He is able, birdy and bid- 
able, and his handler was wise enough 
to permit him to carefully work fields 
where birds had not been found before; 
there he found birds that did not act like 
the planted variety. In fact they had all 
of the appearance of a bevy native to the 
cover in which they were found. Shore's 
Carolina Jack, the dog which won the 
Junior All-Age stake, was placed second, 
and third went to Eagle Ferris, a good 
ground worker who did not show up on 
game as well as the dogs placed over him. 

The entry was not as large as at some 
of the previous events and the quality was 
not as high, but the crowds were well 
pleased with what they saw and the 
judging was satisfactory, 


The Orange County Trials 


The Orange County Field Trial Club 
is not a new organization, They have 
been running trials for a number of years 
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and have the support of a splendid group 
of enthusiastic sportsmen and bird dog 
fanciers. Their annual trials attract na- 
tional attention, and among the events are 
those that appeal to amateurs as well as 
the professional element, The Trials 
were run on the beautiful estate of E. 
Roland Harriman and headquarters were 
established in historic Goshen, the home 
of the trotting horse, for here was founded 
the Hambletonian dynasty. It is a lovely 
land, rich in sporting traditions, and the 
course that Mr. Harriman _ graciously 
placed at the disposal of the Club proved 
to be one of the best, if not the best, that 
a single course trial has ever been. run 
over. Attractive open fields, gently roll- 
ing hills, broken with thickets and gulleys 
clothed with cover that afford the birds 
a natural home. T. J. O’Donohue, Jr., 
who laid out the course, did a good job. 
He also handled the birds which were a 
fine lot and adapted themselves to the 
country promptly. As a result the dogs 
worked with unusual spirit and the trials 
took on much of the character of those 
that are run under natural conditions. 

The big event was the Open All-Age 
stake. It was won by the veteran handler, 
J. M. Avent, who has been making bird 
dog history for nearly half a century. It 
was his first trip to a single course trial, 
and it looked for a time as if he had won 
first, second, and third money. In the first 
series the setter bitch, Arbu Betty, the 
winner of the Grand American Cham- 
pionship, a three-and-one-half hour race 
at Grand Junction, measured the country 
with an appraising eye and then went out 
and searched the gulleys and the thickets 
with the judgment that is founded only 
on an inheritance of bird sense and re- 
peated experiences on game under a 
master of the breakers’ art. Her ground 
was all that could be asked for and her 
bird work was perfect. She finished the 
first series with a picturesque point on a 
bevy which she nailed along a hedgerow. 
She held this point without a tremor while 
Avent and one of the judges were slowly 
crossing a stream to get to her. She was 
steady to wing and shot and then pro- 
ceeded to pick up a couple of singles in 
flawless manner. It was a worth-while 
race from every angle and set a high 
standard for bird dogs and handlers to 
shoot at in trials to come. It looked as if 
all there was to first was counting the 
coin. This first race of hers was run on 
Tuesday. Wednesday night Betty curled 
up in her kennel in the pink of condition. 
Thursday morning when she was called 
to run in the second series, she came out 
a sick dog. The two veterinarians, mem- 
bers of the Club, Dr. Vail and de Rondo, 
examined her carefully and pronounced 
it a case of auto-intoxication. However 
that may be, it put Betty out of the stake 
and killed Avent’s chance of capturing 
all three moneys. The elimination of 
Betty gave Sobig his chance for first. He 
Is unquestionably one of the best point- 
ers in the country, a dog with a choke- 
bore nose and the brains to use it. He 
has been run against Betty before and 
Betty had beaten him. She could un- 
doubtedly do so again. He ran a good 
race in the first series. He made one 
good find and handled it perfectly. It 
was reported, however, that he had 
flushed and chased a hen pheasant and 
there was considerable conjecture as to 
whether or not this had come under the 
observation of the judges. The chances 
are that it had, as judges usually see all 
that the crowd sees and then a few things 
more. The flushing of a skulking or run- 
ning pheasant is not a particular demerit 
in the eyes of bird dog men. 
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In the second series Sobig again went 
out and searched intelligently. He made 
two good finds and was steady to wing 
and shot. With Betty out of the race he 
was clearly entitled to first place. Second 
went to Druis Ghost, also in the Avent 
string. This dog is a son of Eugene’s 
Ghost. He is an easy running dog, 
searches intelligently, and knows how to 
handle game. Chesley Harris landed 
third money with Mary Blue, an attrac- 
tive pointer that ran a couple of good 
heats, found birds in the first series but 
not in the second. 

In the puppies stakes, first went to 
Nettie Quill, a fast little pointer with 
considerable natural quality. Chief’s 
Girlie was second. She is not as fast as 
the bitch placed over her and does not 
cover as much ground, but she has more 
bird numbers in her head and searches 
intelligently. Third went to Annie, a 
sister to Nettie Quill. She is a good run- 
ning bitch but not exactly sure what it is 
all about. 

In the puppies’ stakes, first went to 
Carolina Jack ran two good heats and 
there was no question about his position 
at the top of the stake. He is a good 
ground worker and knows how to handle 
birds. For second money there was not 
much to choose between Reveille placed 
second and Air Pilot who landed in third 
money. ‘There was another dog in the 
stake, Jim Momoney, that is a better dog 
than those placed over him. In this stake 
he ran out of luck. He is a dog that 
knows just what to do and how to do it; 
he did not run as fast as the dogs placed 
over him, but he showed far greater in- 
telligence. He made a gcod find in the 
first series and handled his birds per- 
fectly. He was carried into the second 
series and was the last brace of the day 


to go down. He made a wide cast to the: 


woods and his handler was unable to lo- 
cate him inside of the time limit. This 
ended the running for the day. Two of 
the club members who went out to lib- 
erate birds for the next day's running 
returned and reported they had found 
Momoney pointing in a thicket. He was 
on the course. Handlers and judges had 
simply missed him. It is one of those 
things that is liable to happen to any 
bird dog. 

The members’ stake was won by Tipsy, 
a busy bird-hunting, cover-fighting little 
setter that knew where to look for birds 
and how to handle them. Nepkin Lady 
Second is another of the bird-hunting 
family with a head full of the right num- 
bers. Shannondale Prince Boy was third; 
he also is a bird dog. This stake was 
well judged by Dr. Goodwin and H. A. 
Warden. They are practical men and 
the dogs they placed were an accurate 
definition of what a sportsman’s dog 
should be. The unusual high-class of the 
dogs in the Open event and the illness of 
Arbu Betty when’she had the stake at her 
mercy as well as the loss of Jim Mo- 
money, made the Open stakes difficult to 
handle. The judges, however, Oscar 
Skinner and Mathew Trimble, Jr., were 
equal to the occasion, and their awards 
put the seal of good judgment on a most 
interesting event. 


The Westchester Trials 


The Southern New York Fish and 
Game Association is the largest and one 
of the best organized groups of sports- 
men in this country. It has done splen- 
did work in restocking the streams and 
protecting the wild life of Westchester 
County and is an important factor in the 
affairs of that beautiful section of the 

(Continued on page 545) 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS—Continued 


JUMBO, PEDIGREED, NEWFOUNDLAND 
puppies, also St. Bernards, Children’s real com- 
panions. Earl Thurston, Hartsville, Ind. 


DOBERMAN PINSCHER PUPS FOR SALE. 
Very high class sired by Int. Ch. Claus Von 
Sigalsburg, dams are champion bred. Priced from 
$75.00 up. W. L. Haley, % Haley-Neeley, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. WHITE BEAU- 
ties, pure bred. Otten Kennels, Stoutsville, Mo. 








DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. 
not satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggists, Em- 
poria, Virginia, 


Money refunded if 





MY FRIEND 
THE PARTRIDGE 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 


Grouse 


By S. T. HAMOND 


A delightful reminder of 
crisp autumnal days in the 
covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the 
habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the. 
right touch of reminiscence 
and personal experience. 


The author is an acknowl- 
edged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had 
more experience in the field 
than any man of his day. 


Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


pages 


With one year’s subscription to 
FOREST AND STREAM, $3.25 
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Pheasant Farming 


By Gene M. Simpson 


New and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated. 
One hundred pages of reliable, practical informa- 
tion covering quarter century's experience in 
game bird propagation. Chapter on Hungarian 
Partridge rearing, with full page color plate of 


this wonderful game bird. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


With 1 year’s subscription 
to Forest and Stream $3.00 
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New York, N. Y. 
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80 Lafayette St. 
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country, who really enjoys indoor work. Every man, 
with blood in his veins, hankers to get out and away 
from such work. ‘This thought occurs to me time and 
again when each of the thousands of visitors here at the 
W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary exclaims over his or her 
desire to have such work. So the desire is in the heart 
of man to enjoy the life of outdoors; to work in the soil, 
to plant trees and shrubs, to help increase the numbers 
and the varieties of game birds in the neighborhood. This 
month, such work consists chiefly in guarding, feeding 
and sheltering thousands of babies not long out of the 
egg. We must see that they secure a plentiful supply of 
insects, sand for grit, green stuff, and just as little ad- 
ditional food in the form of meal, millet, flax, weed 
seeds and artificial foods as possible. If chicks are ar- 
tificially fed, avoid heavy feeding, that is giving them too 
much generally. On the other hand, what food little 
game chicks pick up naturally, when they are allowed on 
free range with their mother or foster mother, is all right 
in every way. Should you put them in the way of a 
number of ant hills, they may be allowed to eat to reple- 
tion on ants’ eggs, ants’ larvae, and on ants. I have 
always observed that game chicks take them in that order. 
Another good way to give chicks sufficient insect food, is 
to procure a freshly killed groundhog, open it and permit 
the blow flies to lay their eggs on it, then bury the flesh 
in light sandy soil, fairly deep, never shallow. The 
maggots will come to the surface quite clean and the 
chicks can scratch 
and delve for 
them. 

You will notice 
that some _ chicks 
will scratch and 
others will delve. 
All true pheasants 
scratch while the 
brown-eared and 
the _Impeyans 
delve for insects. 
The people of New 
Jersey, where the 
terribly destructive 
Japanese beetle ex- 
ists, should note 
that the delving 
varieties of phea- 
sants are wonders 
at devouring the 
Japanese beetles in 
grub or adult 
form, but especially 
in the grub form. 


I DON’T suppose there is one man in this entire 


Bird Sanctuary. 


Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, Sr. 





“Chachalacas !” exclaimed a South Texan doctor, visiting the W. K. Kellogg 


“Yum, yum! They’re fine eating!” Of course, this photo 
makes the birds appear to be caged, but they are free and just walked into 
their feeding pen to have their picture taken. They will live on fruit in pref- 
erence to grains and seeds. A few berries thrown into the pen drew them in, 
as they are not at all wild. 
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This is the month of thunderstorms, when it is neces- 
sary to provide against the wetting of the little game 
birds,- for it will never do to let them get thoroughly 
soaked. To run out every time there’s a bit of rain and 
place chicks and mothers out of the rain is too much 
work and can be avoided by providing large boxes having 
no bottom, but having three sides and top, here and there, 
placing them near the foster mothers’ runs and they will 
be sure to take their charges in out of the rain and danger 
of getting wet. Sometimes I run a piece of tar paper 
over the top and sides; often only over the top. I place 
the box so that the open end is facing the southeast. 
Where the grass is clipped quite short by pasturing ani- 
mals, or by mowing, nothing further need be done to 
secure no deaths from rains. But amongst tall clovers, 
grasses, alfalfa, and lucerh, you should have a frame of 
34 inch mesh wire, similar to the box, to place around 
the box, or against its opening, when the hen and chicks 
retire from the rain, and in this way they will not wander 
out into the tall vegetation until it is dry. There is no 
more complete method of getting thoroughly soaked than 
by going through the grasses that are wet; even though 
the sun has been shining for some time and not a drop of 
rain is falling. You know how it is when you walk 
through a woods where there is a lot of leafy under- 
growth. When hen and chicks enter their coop for the 
night, a similar pen of mesh wire should be against each 
coop for their use in the early morning. In this way, 
hen and chicks get exercise while waiting for the grass to 
dry after a heavy 
fall of dew. Note 
the experienced 
wild turkey hen 
taking her chicks 
through the woods 
where the ground 
is carpeted with 
dead leaves, or 
short grass, and 
not through the 
meadows where 
her babies would 
get wet to the 
skin in the long 
wet grass. Trying 
to raise wild tur- 
keys out in a clover 
field instead of 
along the wooded 
ridges, is a mistake 
of the game farm- 
ers. The wise wild 
turkey hen would 
not do this. So 
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avoid deep grass valleys that are wet 
with heavy dews until almost the middle 
of the day, and use your wooded ridges 
for the wild turkeys and you will meet 
with success. 

Where sheep have pastured the grass 
close, and geese even closer, is a good 
place also for raising game chicks of most 
kinds, for neither sheep nor geese eat the 
insects as they graze over the ground. 
But if you have selected a rich clover 
feld for your chicks, as is the common 
practice, be sure to select a field that has 
an eastern exposure; thus the morning 
sun will dry the field and it will be 
sheltered from the strong west winds. 
Such a field, with a high wooded ridge 
to the west and north, is most ideal for 
raising game, especially if there is a 
gravel or sand pit with it. However, a 
wagonload of sand put down on your clay 
field will supply the birds with grit. This 
is one of the reasons why many game 
birds do well on poor light soil farms 
and not so well on heavy rich clay soils. 


ForEST AND STREAM 


This month those of you who have 
wood and mandarin ducklings will note 
the advantage of having a mallard duck 
for foster mother instead of a hen, as the 
duck will take the ducklings out through 
the marsh where their natural food is 
more plentiful. Then, too, the ducklings 
have a habit of riding on their mother’s 
back, and this works better with a mallard 
duck than with the hen as foster mother. 
One advantage of the mallard foster 
mother over the wood duck and man- 
darin duck is that the mallard will come 
to the call of food much more readily. 
So, when I call “ducky, ducky, ducky,” 
and throw some millet on the lake shore, 
the mallard foster mother comes up at 
once and gives her babies a feed which 
they most readily appreciate. To see 


baby mandarins, wood ducklings, rosy | 


bills and pintails all churning up the 
water for millet which I throw down is 
a pleasant and frequent sight here during 


July. 


The Westchester Trials 


(Continued from page 543) 


country. There is a very active group of 
bird dog men in the. organization that 
have been following the development of 
single course trials with keen interest for 
several years. Last year they ran a local 
trial that was so successful that this year 
they branched out with a series of events 
that were worthy of the association. 

A splendid field trial course was se- 
lected, a thousand-dollar stake promptly 
underwritten, and every effort made to 
attract the best dogs in the country. They 
succeeded in doing so and despite the 
fact that they were confronted by many 
difficulties, ran through all the events and 
established a reputation for good sports- 
manship and hospitality. 

To begin with, the weather during the 
week of the trials was atrocious, and as 
a further complication a group of indi- 
viduals not in sympathy with field trials 
set fire to the course that had been so 
carefully laid out. To complicate diffi- 
culties they also set fire to the course that 
the club had used last year. It was 
enough to discourage a less resolute set 
of men. It did not, however, dismay the 
officials, much as it embarrassed them. 
They simply selected a new course which 
was carefully guarded and the trials 
opened up as advertised and were carried 
through successfully. 

_The open derby was a ten-dog stake. 
Lip Stick, an orange and white setter bitch 
handled by Avent, won it because she 
applied herself diligently to searching 
birdy places. Second went to Rosedale 
Jack, handled by his owner, Samuel Falle. 
Jack is an upstanding black and white 
pointer that faced heavy cover cour- 
ageously. He made a strong bid for first 
money. John Willing’s Annie, a white 
and black pointer, was third. She made 
one fine cast and after that her work was 
a bit ragged, 

In the Junior All Age stake Air Pilot 
was first. His work in the first series 


READ c's 


was of a high order. He did not per- 
form so creditably the second time down. 
He is on the whole a good going dog 
who gets as much thrill out of foot work 
as he does out of birds. Second went to 
Shore’s Carolina Jack, a good. going dog 
who did not find birds in the first series, 
and the way he got a point in the second 
series was by being worked up to the 
little wooden box from which the birds 
had been liberated. With better work 
on birds he would have defeated Air 
Pilot. ‘Third, Rumson’s Farm Queen is 
a better bird dog than either of those 
placed over her. She may not be as well 
schooled in the drive-’em-out game, but 
she certainly has a clearer idea of what 
bird dogs should do to justify their ex- 
istence. 

In the Free for All, Shore’s Carolina 
Jack won first with Air Pilot second, a 
reversal of their positions in the Junior 
All Age. It was correct placing, for 
Jack’s work on birds was better than Air 
Pilot’s. The conditions under which these 
dogs and others were worked on game 
were not edifying to sportsmen. There 
were dead birds and sick birds scattered 
in various parts of the grounds, and some 
were so weak that they would not leave 
the boxes and traps in which they had 
been confined. 

The single course trials were conceived 
as amateur affairs with a social rather 
than a professional atmosphere, and as 
such have proven highly successful. 
Throwing these events open to profes- 
sionals and offering purses that will at- 
tract them will undoubtedly considerably 
increase the general interest and attract 
a larger gallery of spectators. Just what 
influence it will have on the sport re- 
mains to be seen, for as a rule combina- 
tion events usually become professional 
affairs not amenable to the government 
essential to the preservation of amateur 
sport. 


The Sportsman’s Ally 
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Learn Fur Farming— 
YEAR 
fur farming, how to build pens, 


BooK 
how to feed, how to skin. Write 


today for your copy. Send 25c to cover shipping. 
American National Fox'Breeders’Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


at the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 
Industries 


176 pages — beautifully printed 
and illustrated. Tells all about 


ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish, Muskrats, Upland 
Game Birds and Animals 


| Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers at 
your favorite hunting or fishing 

grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Cel- 

ery, Duck Potato and 30 others 

described in free illustrated book. 

Write, describe grounds, and re- 

ceive free planting advice and book. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-H, Oshkosh, Wis. 


MINKS—MUSHKRATS—RACCOONS 


Finest 1929 Stock Now Ready. 


PHEASANTS, QUAILS, WILD TURKEYS, 
COCKS, WATERFOWL 


Two new books ‘‘How To Make Money With Pheasants’’ and ‘‘Fur 
Breeding For Profit."’ Each Book has 36 pages, many photographs. 
Postpaid for 10c each. Get yours today. 


Chinchilla Fur Rabbits 
Price List Free. Prompt Shipments. Free Bulletins. 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 57. Springfield, Ohio. 


FREE 
COPY, 


PEA- 


An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minute fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those planning 
to raise silver foxes for profit. 
Send for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mar- 
ket report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 
SILVER FOX NEWS, J., 38 West 34th Street, New York 


Hand-Reared Hungarian Partridge 


Pure Golden, Mongolian and Ring-neck 
PHEASANTS 


Our specialty is furnishing high-grade 
stock and eggs for breeders. Eggs for 
immediate delivery. Place your order 


now. Prices on birds and eggs on request. 
The Bracher Game Farm Pilot Rock, Oregon 


M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ee sar 
by millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens. Write 
at once for two 
free books tell- 
ing buw to do 
it, One is 48 
pages printed in colors,other 32 pages. Ask for Booka 3 and 4. 
You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 502 H Street, Meirose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 23 years. Reference, any bank. 
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August forms close June 18th. 








GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, 


Pigeons, Guineas, Wild geese, ducks. 
cular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


CAL. VALLEY QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 
pheasant. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Cal. 


TUDOR MINK RANCH—BREEDER DARK 
high grade mink. R. No. 8, Spokane, Wash. 


FOR SALE—MINK, SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng Rab- 
bits. Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


SUPER-ALASKAN AND FINE DARK} 
northern minks for immediate delivery. Herculean 
Fur Farms, Comfrey, Minn. 


MAKE MONEY FROM MUSKRAT FUR. | 
Raise Muskrats in dry-land Pens or Hutches. Get | 
Facts. 607 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colorado. | 


PHEASANTS, GOLDEN AND AMHERST, | 
also Japanese Silkie Bantams. S. M. Snyder, 
Metamora, IIl. 


FOR SALE—HIGH GRADE MINKS 
from $100.00 to $1500.00 a pair. Just what you 
want. Also Persian Cats. Enclose twenty-five 
cents for full details. First Wisconsin Mink 
Ranch, Hilbert, Wis. 


90 VARIETIES HAIR ANIMALS AND | 
Feather Birds. Lowest Prices. Description 60- 
page book, 20 cents. J. A. Bergey, Telford, Pa. 


PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALE: _ RING- 
neck, Mongolian, Golden, Silver, Amherst, Reeves, 
Versicolor and Buff Cochin Bantam. Karl J. 
Birnbauer, Oak Lane, Phila., Pa. 


MAKE MONEY—RAISE DOLSON’S GOLD 
Star Pedigreed Chinchilla and New Zealand White | 
fur rabbits. Hudson Seal Quality pen-raised | 
muskrats. Catalog free. Dolson Fur Farms, | 
Dept. 9, Cedar Rapids, lowa. | 


YOUNG SILVER FOXES $600.00 to $800.00 
a pair. Old Foxes $1500.00. Write L. R. Burton, 
Route 5, Valparaiso, Ind. 


LIVE MUSKRATS—BLACK OR BROWN. 
DELIVERY beginning in October. Order now 
to avoid being disappointed. We are experienced 
and reliable. Write for terms and prices. Large 
contracts and foreign orders solicited. W. A 
Gibbs & Son, Dept. 6-G, Chester, Penna. 


BOOKING ORDERS AUGUST DELIVERY. 
Alaskan strain Blue Fox pups $225 pair, proven 
breeders $350, Mink $80 pair, star black skunks 
$25 pair, few pair adult Canadian Raccoons for 
i delivery $38 pair. W. L. Berglund, Motley, 
Minn. 


MAKE BIG PROFITS CHINCHILLA RAB- 
bits. Guaranteed plan returns your investment. 
Real money makers. H. Mueller, 633 U. S. Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. | 
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RABBITS 


FOR SALE: PERFECT PELT CHINCHIL- 
las. Heavy Weight Flemish Giants, New Zealand 
Reds. Dedricks Rabbitry, Kinderhook, N. Y. 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
Fur Rabbits, Mink, Muskrat. Tell me how you 
are situated and I'll show you how to make big 
profits. TOT Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 
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DUCKS AND DECOYS 


MALLARD DUCKLINGS—SPLENDID DE- 
coys, 25—$7.75; K+—-$15.50; 100—$30.00. Catalog 
eee Mac’s Duckery, 807 Sheridan Road, Peoria, 

inois. 
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DUCK FOODS 


_ MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—WRITE 
for special prices, Prompt delivery. MacGregor- 
_ Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


MORE FOOD MEANS MORE GAME. 
Plant Terrell’s sure-growing seeds for birds, fish, 
game. 33 years’ experience. Suggestions free, 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 327 H. Bik., | 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 

WILD RICE AND AQUATIC PLANTS. 
Minnesota Wild Rice Co., Laporte, Minnesota. | 
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The Rainbow Trail 


(Continued from page 477) 


forces, one cannot help but speculate upon 
the change that man has brought in so 
Those old rocks, with their 
scars now mellowed by many centuries of 
rain and wind, have witnessed the re- 
ceding of the ice, the coming of the 
forests and its shy, furtive life, the red- 
What 
forest creatures have passed by those 


short a time. 


skin and finally the white man. 


rocks! Bear and otter, mink and panther; 
the long centuries of snow-crowned 
winters, the suns of summer 


rocks stand open to the sky. They will 
stand thus, yet a few thousand of years, 


till man himself passes in the cycle of 


cosmic change, wind, rain and the stream 
slowly decomposing them _ until 
metamorphosed grains fill still 
niche in the Great Scheme, far beyond 
the ken of human mind. Perhaps when 
heat and life are gone from this planet, 
they will be in a new permanence, and 
like the mountains of the moon look far 
and ghostly upon the universe. But now 
they stand, gruff, graven things from the 
eternity of the past. 

A hundred yards above this rock the 
stream again assumed normal propor- 
tions. There were falls and_ pools, 
stretches of quiet water and riffles. Slowly 





I brought two more to net. 


drifting 
through green screens of pine and fir. 
And now the ax has come, and those 


their 
another 


I worked upstream. But I did not 5 
much as see a fish until rounding 
sudden bend I came upon a long, rock- 
bound pool at the foot of a falls. Rain. 
bows were jumping in that pool, though 
just what they were jumping at I could 
not determine, for there were no flies 
visible anywhere on the water. Before 
making a cast, however, I tied a small 
brown hackle in place of the favorite 
though ineffectual Parmacheene Belle, 
With great care I moved behind a large, 
flat rock which sheltered me somewhat 
from sight and which at the same time 
afforded me sufficient backcast room to 
cover the entire pool. 

The fish continued to rise, but would 
take neither of my flies. In desperation 
I changed again, but with no better re- 
sult. I went on casting, and the fish 
went on jumping, but not at my fly. 
Finally I felt a slight tug, but missed, 
Again I cast, keeping my flies on the 
surface. I saw a bubble .at the fly, and 
before feeling anything on the rod, struck. 
By luck I hooked him—I knew that he 
had not meant to take the fly, for he was 
merely investigating it, mouthing it as 
is sometimes their habit, without attempt- 
ing to strike, and my sudden twitch had 
set the hook. He was not large as rain- 
bows go, but he put up a good fight, and 
made an excellent addition to my break- 
fast the next morning. I lit my pipe, 
intending to give the pool a rest for a 
few moments before trying it again, but 
still the fish continued to jump. Again 
I began to cast, changing flies every few 
moments. The minutes came and went; 
the Professor himself appeared above the 
falls, found a comfortable rock seat, lit 
his pipe and watched me. I managed 
to hook and bring to net two more, much 
in the same manner as the first, but the 
sun was low behind the trees, and shad- 
ows were playing along the stream’s edge. 
Reluctantly I reeled in my line, and we 
called it a day. The Professor had picked 
up four rainbows and a native, all of 
them over ten inches. Not large, I grant, 
but making excellent pan fish, besides af- 
fording us a near-perfect afterncon. 

There was much talk, discussion, and 
philosophy in the main room of the little 
tavern in the evenings, but I noticed that 
the men who had come in with the full- 
est creels were always the most silent. 
I wondered about it, and finally spoke to 
the Professor. He laughed thoughtfully 
before he replied: 

“The man with the full creel doesn't 
need to philosophize—he’s got his fish!” 





Eastern Whitetails 


(Continued from page 501) 


but when we started down the mountain 
the road was rough and stony and we 
had to carry him. There is no harder 
way to get a deer out of the woods than 
for two men to carry it on a pole, but 


gin this case there was no other way. We 


were all tired when we got to the road. 
Lew went after the car and the rest of 
the way was easy. Bill shot the deer at 
about 10 A. M. and it was 3:30 P. M. 
when we got him into camp. When we 





It will identify you. 


were carrying him down the mountain 
side we all thought he would weigh at 
least three-or four hundred pounds! But 
when we put him on the scales, dressed, 
he weighed just one hundred and seventy 
two pounds. 

That afternoon the snow turned to 
rain, that is it did down in the valleys, 
but up on the high ground it still snowed. 
At night it quit storming and turned 
colder. Next morning there was no snow 
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in sight from camp, but when we got up | 


on the level tops of the mountains we 
found a good tracking snow. Slim had 
the hunting fever and he wanted to try 
it again so he went with us. We had 
not gone back on the level more than half 
4 mile when Bill and Lew found a fresh 
deer track. It was rather small, but af- 
ter following it a ways we were all of 
the opinion that it was a buck. He had 
crossed the ridge going east. Every. deer 
that we had ever started in this locality 
had always crossed Johnson Brook, so 
Lew and I went to watch the two best 
run-ways there. We both found places 
where we could see everything for a long 
ways around and we were both well 
equipped for long range shooting. We 
carried binoculars and Lew had a .300 
Savage while I had a .250-3000 bolt ac- 
tion. 

After giving us time to get to our 
watches Bill and Slim took up the track. 
They followed it a little down wind for 
about a mile when the deer swung off 
to the left so as to put the wind in their 
favor. Bill told Slim to get ready and go 
careful, he gave Slim the best side as he 
didn’t care anything about seeing it. 
They didn’t go far before Slim sighted 


ForEST AND STREAM 


the deer, it ran up towards Bill, but got 
his wind and turned and ran a half cir- 
cle back around Slim who at once saw 
that it was a legal buck. This was the 
first deer Slim had ever seen alive and 
he just stood there and looked at him! 
The buck ran back around them—a com- 
mon trick they have—and didn’t come 
near Lew nor me. The snow had about 
all melted off and we had to call it 
quits. 

From then on to the end of the season 
we had bad weather. The deer were 
scattered, and there was no snow. Bill 
met two does one day. They had been 
frightened, for they were running for 
“deei” life, and never saw Bill till they 
were nearly on him. When they did see 
him they stopped so quick they slid on 
all fours, and one blatted out in terror. 
However they had nothing to fear. Bill 
said both deer were breathing so loud 
he could hear them plainly. They stood 
a second and then turned and ran off to 
the left—faster than ever! Bill waited a 
few minutes thinking a dog or something 
must be after them, but nothing showed 
up. What had frightened those does so 
we could not even guess. 


A Penn Woods ’Coon 
Hunt 


(Continued from page 499) 


old male. We bagged the coon, and then 
stopped to listen. Not hearing Drive we 
hiked for Snake Run, where in a wind- 
break between hills we again stopped to 
listen and finally heard him; Red also 
heard Drive and immediately with a 
yelp went off to join him. Drive’s voice 
floated down to us on the night air, now 
faint and far away, now clear. Then 
Red gave tongue, bound southward ap- 
parently for Laurel Swamp, but we de- 
cided not to follow him and being hungry 
headed down the hollow for the car, 
where we left our coons, put our lunches 
in our pockets and hit Hunter’s Path to 
Fern Spring, where we ate and rested up. 
Red had meanwhile joined us, and now, 
winding with head high, ran out into 
the darkness, and presently there came a 
bark, then a succession of yelps up on 
top of Wildcat Knob. 

So for the sake of the hound we pulled 
ourselves together and started the climb. 
It was hard going and we stopped now 
and then for breath. A fierce wind was 
screeching through the trees, branches 
swisking and whipping each other in the 
gale, dead limbs crashing here and there, 
and over in the east'a quarter moon just 
topping the horizon. Then we found Red 
barking up a big dead chestnut. We 
circled and flashed the tree with the lan- 


tern and located a dark bunch in the tip- 
top. It was too much of a climb, and a 
shot dislodged the coon who fell, and a 
lively fight ensued for a few seconds. 
This turned out to be a big lean male 
coon, tusks black and minus most of his 
teeth, evidently a very old specimen. 

Securing our coon, guns, lanterns, etc., 
we then back-tracked past Fern Spring to 
the car, where we were badly disap- 
pointed in not finding Drive who had 
now been missing a long time. It was a 
long tiresome tramp to where we last 
heard him, but rather than lose the dog 
we headed back for Snake Run Hollow, 
feeling tired, blue and sleepy. It was now 
four o’clock and still no sign of Drive. 
We navigated the swamp and searched 
the adjacent hills and hollows but to no 
avail. We decided to stay till daylight 
hoping Drive might come in. Mean- 
while Red barked up at the foot of a 
tall pine. By this time it is eight o’clock. 
We saw a coon way up in the top of the 
tree and at the fifth shot Wes, stiff- 
necked and shaking with the cold, scored 
a hit and Red put the finishing touches 
to a smoky black she-coon with a big 
tail. Drive has never been seen since, 
and his. disappearance remains a mystery 
to this date. 
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ARCHERY TACKLE 


YEW BOWS — TACKLE — MATERIALS. 
Reasonably priced. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Olympic Yew Archery Shop, Port Angeles, Wash. 


BAKER BOWS. YEW, LEMONWOOD, 
and hickory-backed lemonwood, made by an ex- 
pert archer and bowyer. Hunting equipment a 
specialty. - All materials and accessories, Work- 
manship _ unexcelled. Free Catalogue. cs 
Baker, North Woodside, Long Island, N. Y 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


_ RIFLETELESCOPES 2% x. $15.00. MOUNT- 
ings for all foreign makes. F. Decker, 814 George 
St., Chicago, II. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS, ACCESSORIES 
Dexter, 910 


SELL: BIG BORE CROW GUNS. FIRE- 


arms list 10c. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 


GENUINE .30-06 SPRINGFIELD ARMY 
Sporting Rifle, 22-in. barrel, 5 shot magazine, 
straight sporting stock, army stock cut down, 
checkered and_ refinished. Winchester sporting 
rear, plain front sight. These rifles look entirely 
new, and the barrels are in absolutely first-class 
condition, and are very accurate. Absolutely 
guaranteed as represented. Only $24.15 each, 
plus postage. Limited quantity. Order at once! 
Military Springfields, refinished old type rear 
sight, $23.13. All kinds new firearms, fishing 
tackle, loading tools,,.lowest prices. Ammunition 
special prices. Few used firearms. Let me know 
what you want. No catalogs. Walter R. Reed, 
Windsorville, Maine. 


22 CALIBER RIFLE BARRELS MADE AC- 
curate by relining with nickel steel liners. Charles 
Diller, Box 534, Dayton, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 
YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 


rors At Home. Immense profits plating <auto- 
parts, tableware, etc. Write for information Sprin- 


| kle, Plater, 680 Marion, Indiana. 





TRAPPING AND TRAPS 


GIBBS MAKES HAWK TRAPS. LIVE 
muskrat traps, two-trigger traps, single grip coil 
spring traps in all sizes. Humane traps that kill 
any fur animal from a weasel to a bear. One 
size fur stretchers that will take any hide from 
a weasel to a wolf. Trap Tags. Send for free 
catalog and sample Trap Tag. W. A. Gibbs & 
Son, Dept. 13-G, Chester, Penna. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


USED FIELD GLASSES $3 to $50. HAVE 
you one to exchange? J. Alden Loring, Dept. F, 
Owego, N. Y 


INDIAN RUGS, VIRGIN WOOL, HAND- 
spun and hand-woven by the Navajo Indians. 
Bright colors, fancy patterns. Pillow top size 
19” X 19° $1.75. 19° X 38” $3.50. Saddle 
Blankets and larger rugs. Descriptive folder. 
Southwest Indian Crafts, Gallup, N. M. Box 
A-247. 

MINERAL RODS ON POSITIVE ALL 
money back guarantee if not satisfied. Write T. 
D. Robinson, Box 68C, Elgin, Texas, 








FOOD PRODUCTS 


SPRUCE GUM—REFINED FROM HIGH- 
grade stock, fresh from Maine Forest, twenty 5c 
packages $1, postpaid. Eastern Gum Co., Mon- 


son, Me. 





FOR FORD OWNERS 


SLEEP IN YOUR FORD MODEL A TUDOR 
Sedan. Easily convert the interior into comforta- 
ble bed or back to Sedan in few minutes. No 
extra equipment necessary. Complete instructions 
$1.00. Southwestern Touring Bureau, Box 154, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. “s 


GAME HEADS WANTED 
ANY SPECIES, EXCELLENT SPECIMENS 


only. Give (outside) measurements horns. State 
prices. Address C. S. Davison, 56 Pine St., New 
York City. 


It will identify you. 
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Fifteen cents per word. 
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Rate: (Initials and 









numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 


orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. August forms close June 18th. 


REAL ESTATE 


river-front. $100.00. $5.00 monthly. 
& hunting, trapping. 


Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


cash, no matter where located ; particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


Sound. Four cottages, children’s paradise; sell 
whole or part. T. N. RYAN, FORESTVILLE, 
CONN. 


Three Lakes. Excellent build- 


Hunting Camp. ; D 
f Robinson, 34 Gibson, Hamilton, 


ings. Bargain. 
Canada. 
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MUSKRAT AND BEAVER FARMS, GET 
free list. DeCoudres, Bloomingdale, Mich. 


FOR SALE—FARMS, 40 a. MO., $5 MO. 
‘Own a home, Jarrell, Mount Vernon, III. 










RESORTS 
ag la gga ecu reeset iaiaeaiomtc eames 
GAMY TROUT AND PIKE IN LAKE AU 







Train. We offer new log cabins furnished for 
light housekeeping. Clinker boats on good auto 
roads. Leonard C. Clapp, Forest Lake, Alger 


County, Michigan. 






INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; MOCCASINS, $5.00; 
Fobs, $1.00; DOZEN SELECTED ARROW- 
HEADS, $2.50. ‘Everything Indian.” Costumes, 
Blankets. Catalog and birchbark canoe, 2c. 
CHIEF FLYING CLOUD, Dept. FS., Harbor 

/ Springs, Michigan. 


DEN CURIOS, OLD. ARMS, PREHISTORIC 











Indian stone relics. Indian beaded trappings. 
neat ihing for den, Large lists ten cents. N. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 





RARE OLD COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD QUARTER SIZE 27c; 
$% size, 53c; dollar size, $1.10. German bill and 
= gala 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake City, 

Jtah, 





CAMERA AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAKE MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Learn quickly at home. Spare or full time. New 
plan. Nothing like it. Experience unnecessary. 
American School of Photography, Dept. 2623, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 












HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 UP. U. S. GOVERN- 
ment Life Jobs. $105.00 to $280.00 month. Steady 
work. Paid vacations. Common education usually 
sufficient. Sample coaching and full particulars— 
FREE. Write immediately—TODAY. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. T 32, Rochester, N. Y. 


EARN $120 to $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. We assist-you 
to position after completion of three months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent oppor- 
tunities. Write for Free Booklet G-5. Standard 
Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y 


FOREST RANGER JOBS PAY $125-$200 
Mo. and home furnished; plenty hunting, fishing, 
trapping. For details write Norton Institute, 1455 
Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 


FOREST RANGERS; PARK RANGERS; 
start $1620 Year; vacation; steady jobs. Patrol 
forests; protect game. Qualify now. Details free. 
Write Bradley Inst., B-22, Denver, Colo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for magazines, newspapers, by our method. 
Copyright ook, “How To Write for Pay” 
FREE. Press Syndicate, 403 Ozark Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FOREST RANGERS 
month.: Cabin; -Hunt,- Trap 
immediately. Rayson Inst., 












PARK RANGERS, $200 
- Patrol. Get details 
K-11, Denver, Colo. 
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Hiram Hubbard, 1973 North 
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Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 


By A Fox Hunter 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog 
active, intelligent searcher and a true. 

steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc. 
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POSITION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED MAN WISHES POSITION 
- oe or Fur Farm. Married. Box 864, Reno, 
evada. 


































AGENTS WANTED 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES, EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept 34, East Orange, N. J 


tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condition. 
ing, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a_ hound 



















should have this book. 


This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


With One Year’s Subscription to 
Forest und Stream - - $3.00 


REMIT TO 









A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534, Wooster, Ohio. 


















$50.00. WEEKLY. MEN WANTED TO 
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demonstrate and take ten orders daily direct from . Pee 

motorists. Amazing Magnetic Trouble Light. Fore STREAM | 
Sticks anywhere! More orders, bigger pay. 4 | 
Write for demonstrator and particulars. Magno, 80 Lafayette St. New York, N.Y, 


Beacon Bldg., Dept. 66A, Boston, Mass. 

















We Will Pay Liberally for 
Your Spare Time Efforts 


either in cash or valuable articles of merchandise. Articles given for as 
few as two subscriptions. Do you want a reel, a gun, a knife, a flash- 
light, a tent, books on outdoor life? Any or all of these are within your 
reach—without any cash outlay on your part. Just get us some sub- 
scriptions from among your friends and neighbors. Ever try it? It’s 
easy. Write immediately to 


Manager, Subscription Dept., 







80 LAFAYETTE ST., 


Tell us what article you would like and we will tell you how 
many subscriptions to send. We will be as liberal as possible. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


80 LAFAYETTE ST., N. Y. CITY. 

















Enclosed $............to cover the following classified advertise- 
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For a three-time order deduct 
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Guiding—Trapping—Big Game 
Hunting from Mexico to Maine 


TRUE NARRATIVES, NOT ROMANCES 
By V. E. LYNCH 


The world-known trapper and Maine’s famous guide for big game hunters 





Thrilling 
Adventures 


Guiding, Trapping, Big Game. Hunting 
By V.E.LYNCH 


LF A OD A AS) A) SD) RED % 4 


This book is handsomely bound in cloth with 50 
illustrations from actual photographs. 174 pages 
of highly interesting reading. Printed on good 


paper from clear readable type. 
j 


¥ 
; 
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This fascinating book given 


FREE 
with a year’s subscription to Forest AND STREAM, if 
you will send us 50c extra to pay the cost of packing 
and postage. 
Send $3.00 in all and you get a year’s subscription, new 
or renewal, and a copy of THRILLING ADVENTURES. 


So certain are we that your purchase will prove satis- 
factory that we agree to refund money if not satisfied. 


CONTENTS 
1 My Early Days in the 9 Hunting in the Maine 
Ozark Mountains Wilderness 
2 The Young Trapper Ac- After the Black Bear in 
cidentally Runs Onto a Northern Maine 
Moonshiner Still A Charging Bear 
3 Hitting the Trap Line That Big Black Thing 


4 Entered a Cave After an —An Exciting Tale of 
Old Killer the Bear Hunt 


5“Trapping Jack’s Forks Capturing a Cub 


and Current River Bruin Raids a Camp 
6 In the Big Bend Country A Narrow Escape from 
on the Rio Grande Death with a Bear 
7 The Author Battling Trapping Bobcats and 
with a Coyote Bringing Them in Alive 
8 Raided by Mexican Ban- Deer Hunting in 
dits Aroostook 
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| Forest AND STREAM 
80 Lafayette Street 
New York, N. Y. 


i 

] 

i 

| Gentlemen: 
! Herewith $3.00 ($2.50 for one year’s subscription to FOREST 
'anp STREAM and 50 cents to pay postage and packing) for 
j which you are to send me Forest AND STREAM for one year 
| and—Free—the premium book, THRILLING ADVENTURES, 
| by V. E. Lynch. 





WINCHESTER 

FISHING TACKLE 
CUTLERY ~~ TOOLS 

ICE and ROLLER SKATES 


FLASHLIGHTS and BATTERIES 


ADE by the makers of WINCHESTER WORLD STANDARD GUNS and AMMU- 
NITION. Each an outstanding product in its field that will win, by its service and merit, 
the same affection as a Winchester Gun. Sold by sporting goods and hardware dealers ‘every- 
where. Described in a FREE booklet furnished by your dealer or mailed at your request. Write 
also for—“The Game—The Gun—The Ammunition”—an interesting guide for sportsmen. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO.,; New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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